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e« ift nid^t aufäEiö, bafe bcr borlicßcnbc S3anb bcS ^al^rbud^« fid) 
boraüölid^ mit bcr bcutfd^s^amcrüonifd^en Ocfd^id^tc bc8 19. JJal^rl^n* 
bcrtS bcfd^äftigt. 2Bir amcrüanifd^en ©üröcr bcutfd^cr Äblunft fü^^ 
Icn bog ©rofee, boS bic bcutfd^c öolföfcclc in bicfcn Slagcn beS SBcIt* 
famt)fc5 burd^fc|hnn0t, nidr)t nur borum fo innig mit, tocil un8 bie 
83anbc bc8 fdlnteS nnb bc3 gcmcinforncn @ciftc3 mit bcr alten $eimat 
berfnüpfen. UnS ruft bic grofee Seit auglcid^ aud§ bie frül^cren ©r)^* 
Imngen beutfd^cn (^eifteS in bic erinncrunö: bic greil^eitSfricge, bie 
t)oIitifd6en Oäl^ntnöcn bcr breifeiger ^afpct unb fd^Iiefelid^ bic beutfd^e 
iBetücgung be3 ^af^xtS 1848. Äein anbcrcö Äonb bcr SBelt ift bon bie* 
fen großen nationalen C^rl^cbungen, bic S^eutfd^Ianb im ßoufe be8 19. 
gal^rl^unbcrtö erlebte, fo tief unb fo bleibenb bcrül^rt toorben, ald unfer 
ßanb. 2)enn c8 tooren bie gül^rcr unb 3^räger jener nationalen btnU 
fd^n ßrl^bungcn, bie guerft aU ^naclnc, bann au $unberten unb 
fd^Iiefelid^ gu bicien X^aufenben in Slmcrifa eine neue $eimat unb neue 
SBirfungSfreife fudjten unb fo eine fjütte bom 95cften beutfd^cn (S^eifteS 
unb bcutfd^er Äultur in unfer eigenes nationales ßcben gojfen. 

SBcnn bic lanblöufigc amcrifanifd&c ©cfd^td^tfd&rcibung bis "i^eutt 
an biefer 3^atfad^c borübcrgel^t, ja fie übttfympt nü^t einmal in tl^cr 
boHen STragtDcitc au erfennen fd^cint, fo bcioeift baS ben ^ßrobincialiS* 
mu9 il^rcS CBefd^id^tSfreifeS unb il^rcn SWangcI an l^iftorifd^r @infü]&* 
lung. Um fo mclftr toirb eS barum a^^ ^flid^t beS beutfri^^amerifani* 
fd^en $iftorüer8, ben gcloaltigcn bcutfdjen ^infd^Iag im ^Iturlebcn 
unb in bcr politifd^cn (^cfd^id^tc biefeS £attbeS blo^ ablegen unb an l^er* 
borragenben ©cftaltcn unb ©rfd^cinungen barauftetten. 

Fhir bcr Äurafid^tige ober bcr blinbc ganatücr fann ertoarten, bc^ 
bcr l^eige ^TSfd^Iag beutfd^cn SebenS, bcr bie S^iHionen beutfd^cr Sin« 
toanbcrer feit ben grcil^cttSfricgcn befeelte, pWi^lid) mit bem Q^intritt in 
biefeS Sanb erftarren muffe. S^^ ®^üdC für bie gwJunft bcr ameri* 
fanifd^cn Si^ation ift bic bcgcl^rtc Umartung aller Sonselcmcntc in ben 
uniformen S^t)uS englifd^er Färbung eine pf^d^ologifd^e Unmoglid^fcit, 
aumal beim ^eutfd^en bon auSge|)rägtem ^Iturbetmt^tfein. Sßie feft 
ober gerabe bie t)oIitifd^ bom Satcrianb ©erfolgten unb ©erftofecnen, 
SWänner loie 9frana Sieber unb ÄarX ©d^ura, grana ©igcl unb Äarl 
©etnaen, unbefdftabct il^rcr 2^reuc gegen bie neue ©eimat, an ben Äul* 
turibealen beS bcutfd^en SBoücS l^ieltcn, {a in tl^nen bie ClueUt ifftet 
Stta^t unb il^cS SBirtenS fanben, babon legen bie foTgenben Äuffofee 
berebteS 3^0niS aS>, 
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FRANCIS LIEBER 
A STUDY OF A MAN AND AN IDEAL 

By Ernest Bruncken 
CHAPTER I. 

TWO EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

Among the variety of catch phrases which in endless suc- 
cession engage the temporary attention of the American pub- 
lic there has now been prominent for several years that of 
"vocational training." It is said — ^and nobody will deny that it 
is said with a great deal of reason — that the ordinary school 
curriculum does not fit our boys and girls for any particular 
occupation in life. Therefore, it is necessary to have a series 
of schools in which this defect can be remedied after the cus- 
tomary subjects have been mastered in the grade schools, and 
the teaching in the common schools themselves should be so 
modified as to keep in mind constantly the needs of the pupils 
when they get into the trade schools. The spirit which is thus 
endeavoring to make the elementary schools merely prepara- 
tory for the institutions where the masses are to be trained 
in the occupations by which they will later earn their living, 
has invaded also the Colleges and other institutions for what 
is called the "higher education." In a l^udable endeavor to 
shorten the number of years now required to pursue a füll 
academic course leading up to the liberal and technical pro- 
fessions, that which was formerly prized under the appella- 
tion of a liberal education is all too often pushed rudely aside. 
Hence we have coUege-bred lawyers with but the scantiest 
knowledge of Latin; physicians whose acquaintance with his- 
tory would not prevent them from conf using Alexander the 
Great with Charlemagne; engineers who have never heard of 
Keats or Shelley; high school teachers of Spanish who have 
never read a line of Homer in the original ; and College instruc- 
tors in the classics who read neither French nor German. All 
of which comes from having to choose, as early as the first 
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year in high school, between Greek and physics, French and 
history, Latin and chemistry, according as one or the other 
branch of study appears to be more helpf ul to the future law- 
yer, physician, engineer or school teacher. 

We are told, ad nauseam, that this is an age of specialists ; 
that nobody can expect to cut even a respectable figure in any 
field of leaming, or in any of the prof essions requiring scholas- 
tic training, unless he carefully avoids the scattering of his 
energies and never takes his eyes from the details of his spec- 
ialty. Curiously enough, it is said that specialization of this 
narrow kind is at the root of all the successes the German peo- 
ple have scored during more than a Century, in nearly every 
field of human activity. The mythical professor of Greek who 
had devoted his life to the elucidation of the declensions and 
on his deathbed deplored that he had not confined himself to 
the dative case is popularly supposed to have been a German. 
It is far more likely that he was the brother of a well-known 
American geologist, who is enthusiastically voluble whenever 
he gets a chance to talk about certain glacial phenomena, but 
whom nobody has ever heard utter ten consecutive words in 
Company when something eise was the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

Within a generation or two, this kind of specialization has 
in the United States become so common among those who 
pass for educated people that the lack of general information 
in professional men no longer excites comment. The opposite 
feeling is rather apt to be met with. Thus a certain distin- 
guished professional man, himself a gentleman and a scholar 
in the old-fashioned sense, expressed a pleased surprise on dis- 
covering that an able and successful foreign lawyer was also 
capable of discussing with evident knowledge and insight a 
passage from Faust. Is it too much to say that in any but an 
American Company such an accomplishment in a man of this 
lawyer 's standing would be taken as a matter of course? 

There are by no means lacking the voices of those who ap- 
preciate the danger to our national welfare lurking in this 
gradual diminution of the proportion of men who show an 
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intelligent and serious interest in things having no bearing on 
the work by which they make their living. It would indeed be 
Strange if among Americans, of all people on earth, the race of 
those should die out who know that what is called the prac- 
tical work of the world is but the necessary foundation for 
those more Spiritual labors which distinguish human beings 
from mere animals of highly developed intelligence. Por the 
Americau people have always been distinguished by a strong 
Clement öf idealism as part of their national character ; that is, 
there may be found among Americans a very large proportion 
of individuals who are not satisfied with aims in life tending 
merely towards the providing of material comfort and wealth, 
but place before themselves some ulterior goal of eflfort. That 
goal or ideal may be found in the field of religion, of philan- 
thropy and social Service, of political and national progress, in 
rarer instances in artistic or scholarly pursuits for their own 
sake. 

The leaven of a higher, more spiritual life, was first brought 
to this country in abundant measure by the early settlers of 
New England, among whom there was a far greater number 
of men with broad and well-trained minds and noble ideals 
than is ordinarily found among the pioneers of a newly-founded 
colony. In the subsequent streams of Immigration, there never 
ceased to be a fair representation of similar men, though in 
smaller numbers. At several p>eriods, however, there were 
again waves of immigration having more than the common 
share of individuals capable of appreciating the things of the 
mind. The older German influx, beginning with Pastorius 
in 1683 and continuing in a steady current almost to the out- 
break of the Revolutionary war, never lacked such men, al- 
though most of the newcomers, Hke most of the colonists of 
the New England states, may have sprung from the humbler 
classes. Pastorius himself was an example, and among his 
successors was that remarkable family of Mühlenberg which 
gave so many eminent men to the country. It is true that a 
large proportion of the idealists belonging to this group cur- 
tailed their influence on American life by directing their ener- 
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gies into the narrow Channels of sectarian Separation. Yet 
who will say that their example may not have contributed a 
füll, though indirect, share towards building up the idealistic 
element in the American character? 

Another conspicuous group of men coming to our shores, 
not because of economic pressure at home, but because they 
were seeking a more f avorable field for the realization of noble 
dreams, was driven to America, in one way or the other, by the 
commotions of the French Revolution. Of this group, a few 
were Frenchmen, but more came from Germany, Great Britain 
and Ireland. Their influence, and that of the representatives 
of similar ideals in Europe, was powerful in producing that 
highly idealistic body of political and social thought which we 
are wont to connect, somewhat vaguely, with the name of 
Thomas Jeflferson, and which has played so large a part in our 
subsequent national life, down to the present day. And again, 
when the Revolutionary and Napoleonic fever in the old world 
was over, from 1815 to the Civil war, the American nation re- 
ceived a stream of immigration from Germany and other coun- 
tries which carried with it a surprising number of highly cul- 
tivated men whom the political struggles at home had driven 
into exile. As a matter of fact, the proportion of such men in 
the German immigration of that period was much larger than 
that found among the New England settlers during the first 
half Century after the coming of the Mayflower. 

No matter what specific form the idealistic aspirations of 
men of this type might take, they were all convinced of the in- 
estimable value of a liberal and scholarly training, and could 
not help but transmit that conviction to their own posterity 
and to thousands of others who came under their influence. 
Even where the exigencies of life in a new country made the 
liberal education of more than a very small number of men an 
impossibility, there developed a profound respect for scholarly 
knowledge. This is true practically of every part of the country, 
with the possible exception of certain portions of the South, 
where untoward economic and social conditions have prevented 
the growth of that sturdy and intelligent yeomanry which. 
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together with the similar class of independent and moderately 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers, constituted, until recent 
years, at least, the great body of peculiarly American society. 
Nowhere was this remarkable form of social life more typically 
developed than in New England. There have probably been 
very few communities where the man of better education 
and mental training has becn as highly respected and as 
influential as he was in the New England states such as they 
were until the middle of the nineteenth Century. There 
was in those commonwealths no aristocracy based on the 
possession of land and slaves as there was in Virginia and 
other Southern states. There were barely the beginnings of an 
aristocracy of commercial wealth. In few places in the world 
was there so close an approach to social equality. Yet, at the 
town meetings, where every adult male Citizen was free to 
speak and vote, and where the aflfairs not merely of the neigh- 
borhood, but, by no means rarely, the affairs of State and nation 
were intelligently and effectively discussed, farmers and shop- 
keepers almost invariably expected the wisest counsel, the de- 
cisive opinion to come from the little group of their coU^e- 
bred fellow-citizens, the doctor, the lawyer, and especially the 
minister. Those self-reliant countrymen and artisans would 
never have dreamed of deferring to any man on accoimt of his 
wealth, rank or Station, but to the man of education and leam- 
ing they gave a reasonable deference. Especially the minister's 
influence in a community where church-going was a matter of 
course, could be resisted only with the greatest difficulty, despite 
the fact that Congregational or Unitarian ministers had neither 
legal authority to compel nor priestly power to bind or loose. 
Their power, and that of other men of education, was based to 
a large degree on the profound respect which theentire people 
feit for the trained intellect, not the intellect drilled into ex- 
traordinary efficiency for some particular, narrowly circum- 
scribed task, but the mind that has been cultivated and devel- 
oped until it is capable of looking at all sides of every matter, 
of realizing that every subject is connected by an infinite num- 
ber of threads with the vastness of the universe, and that no 
question conceming human affairs can be settled wlthout 
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bringing to bear on it all the Information and wisdcmi of which 
the mind is possessed. 

Thus there was in the New England of that day a son of 
intellectual aristocracy. One might call it an aristocracy of 
country parsons, or as Oliver Wendeil Holmes, with good- 
natured irony, has called it, a Brahman class. It was f rom now 
on that New England, for a number of generations, became 
the teacher of the nation. Her sons were found in every sec- 
tion, giving instruction in school and College, spreading every- 
where the profound respect and love for liberal scholarship 
with which they had become imbued in their native Colleges. 
Moreover, New England was during this period fertilized by 
contact with the universities of Germany, to which American 
students then began to flock in increasing numbers, retuming 
füll of admiration for German scholarship and zeal to create 
something similar thereto in their native land. In other ways 
also — as for instance, Madame de Stael's book, "De TAlle- 
magne" — a better knowledge of German literature and science 
was spread among the educated portion of the New England 
people, and this was one of the chief contributing causes why 
New England alone, of all parts of the country, brought into 
flower and fruit during the first half of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a native, characteristic form of culture, the manifesta- 
tions of which were an integral part of populär life. Every- 
where eise in America, there were but individual cultivated 
men and women, numerous enough perhaps, but isolated from 
the common life of the people and in no sense the necessary 
product of the surrounding social conditions. In New England 
alone, the social environment produced a considerable dass 
whose culture and training was native to the soil and could not 
have been produced anywhere eise in precisely that character. 

No wonder that New England became for a time the leader 
of all America in the things pertaining to the spirit and the 
intellect, claiming that her specific form of civilization repre- 
sented American culture as such. If her superiority is no 
longer so apparent as it was during a considerable period, one 
reason therefor may be that she has done her work so well. 
The idealistic strain almost always found in the typical New 
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Englander, even if deeply concealed under the no less fre- 
quent shell of shrewd materialism, with the aid of the specific- 
ally New England form of culture has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, not without finding 
congenial aid in the ideaUstic traditions emanating from 
the other sources we have mentioned. One of the mani- 
festations of this idealism which has now become charac- 
teristic of the whole American people is the high value placed 
on education. We all know how the one thing on which every 
American Community, rightly or wrongly, prides itself, is its 
school System ; how no public bürden is bome more cheerfuUy 
than the taxes raised for school purposes; how thousands of 
small cities give outward evidence of the high esteem in which 
they hold education by making the high school and the public 
library the two conspicuous public edifices in the town. Nearly 
every rieh man with money to give for benevolent purposes 
first of all thinks of some educational institution. Appropria- 
tions can be obtained from legislative bodies for objects which 
the average legislator would consider inexcusably extravagant, 
provided only that they can be shown to have some sort of 
educational value. There is no doubt whatever, the American 
people do have a sturdy and unquestioning, not to say a blind, 
faith in education, and one of the principal causes of that State 
of mind must be sought in the spread of the New England 
type of culture. , 

This specifically New England culture, however, did not 
find its ideal in the sort of learning, however profotmd, which 
is pursued for some ulterior end, no matter how exalted. It 
was essentially a thing to be sought for its own sake, because 
it was intrinsically desirable and attractive, and because with- 
out it the individual seemed to fall short of the füll stature of 
man. It did not foster the sort of specialism which aims at 
producing a superlatively efficient practicing attomey, or phys- 
ician, or engineer. No more did it place a particularly high 
value on the other type of specialist who prides himself on 
being a votary of pure science and cares nothing for the 
possible practical uses to which his labors might be put. New 
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England culture, as it had developed under German influencc, 
had for its ultimate goal nothing less than the producing of 
men who were men in every respect, harmonious, many-sided, 
fuUy developed personalities. Whether the roads on which 
this goal was sought have been always the right ones need 
not be discussed. About the excellence of the ideal there can 
be no question. Under such circumstances, howcver, it is no 
more than could be expected that those who have inherited or 
acquired the spirit of this fine New England, or let us ven- 
ture to say American, tradition, should raise their voices in Pro- 
test when they are told that the aim of the American educa- 
tional System ought to be the training of youth to be excellent 
mechanics, or Clerks, or lawyers, doctors and engineers. 

Moreover, New England culture, as it flourished in that 
famous generation before the Civil war, was distinctly literary. 
It is not famous for having produced an extraordinary num- 
ber of scientists and scholars in the modern sense, although 
the names of Asa Gray, James Q. Dana, William Dwight Whit- 
ney and a host of others are enough to prove that in this field 
also it was by no means barren. Yet its great leaders, a Long- 
fellow, a Lowell, an Emerson, were scholars rather in the old- 
fashioned sense, that is, men of wide information regarding 
the things that may be leamed out of books, and superabund- 
antly skilled in making the love so gathered enrich and em- 
bellish the mind. They did not, however, add any very ap- 
preciable amount to the stock of positive knowledge possessed 
by the world, which seems to be the simplest and most funda- 
mental test of the scientist or scholar in the modern use of the 
term. To those who still cherish the earlier attitude, the Claims 
of the modern specialist in pure science must appear no less 
preposterous and füll of danger to the healthy growth of Amer- 
ican civilization, than the pretensions of those who would make 
all education severely utilitarian. To put the matter in an 
extreme form: Can they witness without indignation a State 
of things in which a dry-as-dust dissertation on the peculiar 
dialect of some obscure mediaeval versifier is deemed much 
more appropriate for gaining the coveted title of doctor of 
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philosophy for its author than the most appreciative and de- 
lightful essay on Dante's glorious poetry? Surdy, we cannot 
be surprised that f rom this side also the advocates of specialism 
meet with most determined Opposition. 

However, even the most convinced Opponent of specialism 
cannot help seeing, if he looks about with open eyes to observe 
the social conditions surrounding him, that there is abundant 
need for vocational training in every department of our national 
life. Notwithstanding the gigantic development of manufac- 
turing industries the greater portion of this country is still 
distinctly agricultural. iThere are sections where farming is 
done as skillfully and scientifically, considering the general 
economic conditions, as anywhere in the world, but in other 
regions, and perhaps the greater part of the whole country, 
farmers are ignorant even of the most fundamental principles 
of their occupation and tili their lands no more skillfully than 
did the peasantry of Europe four hundred years ago. As a 
consequence, especially in many portions of the South, the 
rural districts are a synonym for poverty and general back- 
wardness of civilization. Yet it is still an exception by no 
means frequent for children in rural schools to be taught the 
simple facts of plant life or the most patent truths regarding 
the relations of soils, manures and crops. When we go into 
the cities, conditions are not very much better. An unconscion- 
aWe number of boys and girls leave school to enter industrial 
life without a training that fits them for any skilled work 
whatsoever, and the opportimities for leaming a trade thor- 
oughly after leaving school are, in many branches of industry, 
pitifully slender outside of the very large cities. Everywhere 
you hear the complaint that the really well-trained artisan is 
disappearing, and when one is f ound he is very apt to be a for- 
eigner, most likely a German. Our own boys are lucky if 
they find a place in the factory where they may tend a machine 
with a few easily acquired movements, thus becoming "special- 
ists" of a kind nobody admires. In the mean time, the schools 
go on teaching nothing but the so-called literary branches, as 
if all the pupils were going to be Clerks and shopkeepers' assist- 
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ants. All this among the descendants of the Yankees whose 
inventive ingenuity and manual skill once was world-famous, 
and the backwoodsmen who with their own hands and an axe 
knew how to fashion almost every implement they required. 

Nobody can deny that there is great need for vocational 
training among farmers and artisans, and we may add, among 
the commercial classes, for the details of business are gen- 
erally carried on, in this country, in such a slovenly, hit-or-miss 
fashion, that our merchants are seriously handicapped thereby 
in competition with foreigners. How is it in those occupations 
requiring more elaborate mental training? We certainly have 
a number of most excellent schools of medicine and law, by 
the side of many inferior ones ; and there are many very good 
engineering Colleges. Is there need for carrying special train- 
ing farther than is already being done in these institutions ? 
It is impossible to speak advisedly in these matters outside of 
one's own profession, but to a lawyer it would certainly seem, 
without any intention of speaking invidiously of any of his 
legal brethren, as if too many members of the lawyers' guild 
had received barely enough professional training to carry on a 
"law business," while comparatively few show trained capacity 
or appreciation for the higher functions and social obligat ions 
of the profession. As for the engineers of every kind, a lay- 
man may be allowed to express surprise that their ability has, 
generally speaking, appeared to be limited, until now, to the 
coarser work, the comparatively simple kinds of machines, the 
less highly finished products. Why, eise, was it that at the 
moment when the European war put obstacles in the way of 
importation we experienced a scarcity of such articles as chem- 
ical dyes, dentists' supplies, highly elaborated drugs, instru- 
ments of precision and scores of similar commodities ? It can- 
not be for lack of capital that we do not manufacture these 
things at home, for we are able to lend many millions of dollars 
to foreigners. So it would seem that the difficulty must be our 
lack of skilled workmen and sufficiently trained engineers — in 
other words, that specialization has not yet gone far enough 
with US. 
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Will it be necessary, then, for us to choose the kind of 
training we shall adopt as our national characteristic — that of 
the specialist, er that of liberal culture? Shall we strain every 
effort so to arrange the education of our youths as to enable 
them, at the earliest possible age, to choose what vocation in 
life they will foUow, and thereafter confine all their energies 
to that particular Channel, in the hope that thereby we may 
develop a race of men who, by being each skilled to the utmost 
in one special line, though remaining ignorant of all others, 
may rise above competing nations in the practical concems of 
life? Or shall we prefer to return to the older ideal of devel- 
oping men rather than specialists, men who have, as nearly 
as possible, trained all the many faculties that human being^ 
are endowed with, into a harmonious personality without ac- 
quiring abnormal skill in any special direction? Thereby we 
may certainly run the risk of being vanquished in the fight for 
dominion over the things of this world by nations with less 
idealistic but more practical aspirations. 

In the current discussions of these questions it is nearly 
always assumed that we must necessarily decide to seize either 
hörn of this dilemma. Rarely do we hear it suggested that 
both tendencies, that toward specialization and toward liberal 
culture, may well be reconciled ; that it is possible to put into 
practice, if we do not take it too literally, the old precept about 
knowing something about everything and all about something. 
As it is commonly assumed, obviously with a great deal of 
truth, that Germany above all other countries abounds in thor- 
oughly skilled specialists and owes to them in large measure 
the astonishing successes she has won in recent years, the ad- 
vocates of specialization in the United States usually point to 
her as the shining example of what may be accomplished by 
following the national policy they favor. 

On the other band, there has been manifested for some 
time a distinct tendency among the adherents of the ideal of 
liberal culture towards an aversion if not downright hostility 
against German intellectual influence in this country. Those 
who entertain this feeling are quite agreed with the friends of 
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special training in the view that Germany above all countries 
is the land of specialism, and that to this she owes the kind o£ 
successes she has won in modern times. Instead, however, of 
looking at these successes as an example for emulation, they 
abhor them as a national policy to be shunned. Like most of 
the opposite party, they assume that the two ideals are mutually 
exclusive, and that Germany, in becoming extraordinarily effi- 
cient in practical concerns by her highly developed specialism, 
has deliberately abandoned those more spiritual ideals of liberal 
culture and the harmoniously developed personality which to 
the idealistic strain in the American people must ever out- 
weigh all achievements in the fields of economics or political 
power. 

It would not seem, however, as if the men and women who 
dread the German influence on American lif e because of its lack 
in liberal culture had taken the trouble of acquiring sufficient 
familiarity with recent phases of German intellectual move- 
ments to be profitable counselors for their countrymen. That 
otherwise well-informed and cultivated Americans display an 
astonishing ignorance of modern German literature, philosophy 
and art can be observed every day. Perhaps the grossest public 
manifestation of this condition of mind was seen when a little 
while ago a well-known teacher of literature in an Eastern uni- 
versity dogmatically announced that for more than half a Cen- 
tury Germany had not produced a single writer really worth 
knowing, and that the last German of literary importance was 
Heine. This astonishing pronunciamento must have seemed 
very plausible to a great many hearers, although we may char- 
itably assume that in the lecturer himself it was the result of 
heated partisanship produced by the war. For a surprisingly 
small number of Americans can be found whose knowledge of 
German literature since Heine extends beyond the mention of 
one or two names. One of these is usually Gerhard Haupt- 
mann, who certainly ought to be known by every man claiming 
to be reasonably well informed in literary matters, and the other 
is Sudermann, who continues in this country to figure as one of 
the brightest stars in the dramatic sky — for hardly anybody 
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seems to have heard of his almost total eclipse in the eyes of 
the judicious in Germany. If further inquiry is made wc 
may elicit the name of Wedekind, usually accompanied by a 
Word of deprecation regarding "decadent art." So powerful 
a dramatist as Hebbel, to mention an older author, is practic- 
ally unknown except to specialists, and so are writers of fiction 
such as Keller, Raabe, Thomas Mann. The great modern lyric 
poets of Germany, Liliencron, Dehmel, Rilke, Stefan George, 
Hofmannsthal and the host of others are not even names to 
cultivated Americans, for they have never heard of them. Yet 
among the same type of men it is not uncommon to find de- 
tailed acquaintance with every little versifier who spouts his 
precious prettinesses on the Paris boulevards, not to speak of 
familiarity with Maeterlinck and Verlaine. It is not dif- 
ferent in the fine arts. Americans of liberal culture continue 
to know and admire the works of contemporary French paint- 
ers and are completely ignorant of the existence of Boecklin, 
Thoma, Liebermann, not to mention younger men. Yet it is 
not uncommon to hear American painters express the view 
that German artists of the present day do far better work 
than their French f ellows. 

It may well be that this neglect of an adequate study of 
the conditions of German life may be the main cause of the 
prevalent assumptions regarding the incompatibility of liberal 
culture with the development of "terrible efficiency," as a wide- 
ly-read periodical recently put it. Our students still flock to 
Germany, as they have done for several generations, in search 
of special knowledge or skill; but whatever they may bring 
back, it is rarely an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the 
intellectual life of the German people, its literature and art, its 
fundamental belief s and its attitude towards the great problems 
of existence. In the meantime, the other type of educated 
Americans ignore almost altogether the country east of the 
Vosges, and seek in France, or now and then in Italy or Spain, 
that rounding out of intellectual culture which everybody 
vaguely feels the purely Anglo- American type of mind requires 
for its own best development. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to show, by the example of 
a great American of German birth, who has touched American 
Hfe at an unusual number of points and been a very potent 
influence for good, by bis impressive personality and bis teach- 
ing while living, by bis writings published both during bis life 
and after bis deatb, tbat tborougb specialistic skill and broad 
liberal culture are not mutually exclusive. We sball further 
make it apparent tbat it is an error to believe tbat wbat is known 
as special training or vocational education in tbe United States 
is tbe same System of education wbicb bas been tbe source of 
the greatness of modern Germany. Tbe trutb is ratber tbat in 
Germany all special training proceeds on tbe basis of a liberal 
education previously acquired. In otber words, tbe German 
youth is not allowed to specialize at all until be bas acquired, 
in tbe proper preparatory scbool, an amount of training and In- 
formation almost if not quite equivalent to tbe work done in 
American College courses prof essing to give a liberal education. 
It would be extravagant to say tbat tbe German Student just en- 
tering the university to begin bis specialized work is already 
a man of liberal culture in tbe American sense. His youth and 
immaturity would prevent tbat, but be bas had so many Win- 
dows opened for his mind tbat be must be of unusually dull 
intellect and sluggish temperament if all tbe specialized drudg- 
ery of his later life can prevent tbe Hght of liberal culture 
from Coming in. 

Francis Lieber was a typical product of tbe sort of educa- 
tion wbicb German university men bave undergone for many 
generations, an educational system tbat has been changed in 
detail from time to time, as circumstances required, but tbe 
underlying spirit of which is precisely the same at the present 
day as it was in tbe time of Wilhelm v. Humboldt and Goethe. 
If the ordinary man in the course of his professional or 
scholarly career in Germany does not accomplisb as much as 
Lieber did, it is because be has not the capacity of mind, as 
indeed very few individuals could have. However, in sharp 
distinction from too many American specialists, he has leamed 
to have at least a receptive interest in many of the things for 
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which men of liberal education care. In fact, it may be as- 
serted that in proportion as the specialization of bis own proper 
life work becomes more intense, he also retains or develops 
an interest in many other things. It is the ordinary practitioner 
in law or medicine, in the civil service or in the technical pro- 
fessions, the man who is a specialist only in a very general 
sense, that is in most danger of succumbing to the routine of 
daily drudgery and losing interest in cultural matters uncon- 
nected with bis professional work. Anybody having a reason- 
able acquaintance with German scholars and professional men 
will have to come to this conclusion. 

How very wide the active interests of Francis Lieber were 
will become apparent as we examine bis life and the record of 
bis achievements. Perhaps we may therefore hear this asser- 
tion : His very record shows that Lieber was not a specialist 
at all, and his example, far from proving that a man may at 
the same time be a specialist and a man of liberal culture, goes 
to show how desirable it would be, even from a utilitarian 
Standpoint looking towards social welfare, to have men who 
are liberally trained rather than those who know how to do a 
Single thing extremely well. The answer to such an objec- 
tion would seem to be easy. In the first place, Professor 
Lieber was indeed a specialist. The thing which he could do 
better than anybody in his own lifetime and better than any 
man now living, was the tracing of the faint border line be- 
tween law and morals. That is why of all his works the book 
on political ethics will probably retain the greatest permanent 
value, and why he was one of the few men who have carried 
international law a goodly step forward on the road towards 
becoming a real body of consistent rules compelling universal 
acceptance by their inherent reason, instead of being a con- 
glomerate of pious wishes and vague preachments. 

The conclusive answer to such objectors, however, is the 
following: The real character of the special training given 
by the German educational system is not at all a narrow and 
mechanical drill in the skill and knowledge directly connected 
with some particular course of work. That is what special 
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training in the United States becomes — not rarely, but for- 
tunately by no means always. The special skill and knowledge 
is indeed imparted by the German system, and nowhere more 
thoroughly and efficiently, but this is done incidentally, as a 
by-product, as one might say, of a miuch wider course of de- 
veloping the minds of students. The principal aim of every 
German university teacher is not the imparting of a special 
technique, but the acquisition by the students of what is com- 
prehensively, if somewhat vaguely, known as scientific method. 
This scientific method, as disting^ished from scientific tech- 
nique, is an element which must underlie all really productive 
work in science and scholarship. It is partly a moral and 
partly an intellectual quality. A moral one, because it involves 
before all other things a most intense love of truth — ^the sort 
of almost fanatical love that is symbolized in Francis L4eber's 
famous motto : "Patria cara, libertas carior, veritas carissima," 
This implies a profound reverence for fact, taking that term 
in its broadest sense so as to include also what is sometimes 
called "internal facts," meaning those which are present only 
in the mind — states of feeling, belief s, desires. No offense can 
be worse, in the eyes of scientific method, than to fail to take 
into consideration any existing fact, no matter how disconcert- 
ing, which has any possible bearing on the problem under in- 
vcstigation. 

There are other moral qualities without which scientific 
method cannot exist : Patience that will not tire until a subject 
is pursued to the last point which the State of scholarship pre- 
vailing at the time makes possible; thoroughness that never 
Contents itself with half-knowledge or guesswork where a 
greater degree of certainty is obtainable; generous unselfish- 
ness which cares far more that knowledge be carried a step 
farther than that the investigator himself be the fortunate dis- 
coverer, and would much rather co-operate with fellow-workers 
than enter into ambitious rivalries with them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, even more characteristic of scholarly method is the in- 
tellectual element, which may be summed up in a Single phrase : 
The füll use of human reason. Therein is implied first of all 
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the power of logical thinking, but no less the critical use of 
the Imagination. He who would be a true scholar, moreover, 
will have to know how to generalize from the data he has 
gathered, and no less how to resist the temptation of making 
generalizations, no matter how brilliant, when the data at band 
do not render it safe. He must leam how to use an hypothesis 
in Order to find, if he can, additional facts, and shun as he 
would the Prince of Evil, the besetting sin of clever minds: 
the building of one hypothesis upon another. 

The ideal which the universities of Germany — and indeed 
all universities that are worthy of the name in the United 
States and every other country — constantly uphold is the incul- 
cation of this scientific method into the minds of their students 
until they follow it instinctively in all their professional Opera- 
tions, whether these be in the province of pure or applied 
science. It is evident that the acquiring of the technique of any 
special brauch of scholarship is a comparatively simple matter 
after the mind has once f ully grasped and assimilated the princi- 
ples of scientific method. In practice the processes of acquiring 
the one and the other will usually go on simultaneously, and 
a properly taught Student will leam the technique of bis spec- 
ialty from the same lecture, books, and seminar or laboratory 
exercises that put him gradually into possession of scientific 
method. It is also f airly obvious that mere technique could be 
taught to a person who otherwise might remain quite unedu- 
cated. For instance, it is imaginable that some man might by 
long application and practice become extraordinarily skillful in 
all the manipulations necessary for removing the venniform 
appendix without knowing anything about physiology or path- 
ology ; but he would hardly be a person to whom an intelligent 
patient would entrust himself. Or, if the old common law 
pleadings were still in vogue in all their ancient intricacies, it 
would not be impossible for a man with a knack for formal 
logic to become a skillful special pleader without having any 
profound knowledge of the law as a whole. That is what, as 
a matter of fact, happened constantly in England in the hey- 
day of the old System. Such a special pleader was indeed a 
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specialist of the sort which, it is to be feared, not a few of the 
American advocates of vocational training have in mind, and 
the friends of liberal culture are certainly justified in opposing 
the Wholesale breeding of his kind. 

From what has been said it is apparent that the German 
type of specialist has quite different characteristics. For it is 
obviously impossible to acquire a comprehension of scientific 
method by mere drill as can be done with technique. The very 
process of acquiring method implies so broad and many-sided 
a training that of itself it would confer upon the Student some- 
thing very much like liberal culture even if he had not come to 
the university with at least the raw material of such culture 
already in his possession. The German with university train- 
ing, therefore, combines in his own person the results of the 
two kinds of education which in the United States are so often 
believed to be incompatible, while the old-fashioned type of 
"the gentleman and the scholar," who is still met with in the 
United States and who is supposed to be bred to perfection 
in Oxford and Cambridge, is not very common in Germany. 
In fact, it seems that he is not very highly esteemed in that 
country because it is said that a man of education without a 
specialty and without a training in scientific method is almost 
certain to become a mere dilettante instead of taking his part 
in the common work of the world. 

Thus Francis Lieber combined in his own person the quali- 
ties of the man of culture, as is shown by the almost bewilder- 
ing variety of his interests, and the specialist in füll command 
of general scientific method as well as the technique of his own 
special field. It would seem, therefore, to be particularly fit- 
ting to place before the American public a study of this extra- 
ordinary man as an illustration of the results which the German 
ideal of education may produce at its best. Thereby we may 
aid, perhaps, in solving the question now troubling so many 
minds, how our own educational system may be brought into 
closer correspondence with the undeniable needs of modern 
social conditions, without giving up the ideals which have in 
the past inspired the best Clements of the American people. 
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To lose those ideals would be the greatest calamity that could 
happen, for the permanence of civilization itself is inextricably 
bound up with them. An exclusive devotion to technique, as 
it is apparently in the minds of a large number of energetic 
advocates of change, must necessarily end in the grossest ma- 
terialism and the gradual decay of all the finer flowers of hu- 
manity. 

An exclusive devotion to technique would not even attain 
the immediate end it has in view, namely, the greatest possible 
practical efficiency. For we have already seen that Germany, 
the efficiency of whose activities not even her bitterest enemies 
dispute, is very f ar from la3ring principal stress on the cultiva- 
tion of technique. It is sometimes maintained that modern Ger- 
many has abandoned this principle, and of late, presumably since 
she achieved her political unity and rose to commercial and 
industrial greatness, sought her salvation exclusively in the 
development of technical efficiency. If the presentation of the 
facts, as given in outline above, is correct, this cannot be so, and 
any open-minded observer of conditions in modern Germany 
will come to the conclusion that the principles on which the 
educational system of that country is based have undergone no 
fundamental change for a hundred years. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS LIEBER. 

Francis Lieber was bom on March 18, 1800, at Berlin, in 
the Breite Strasse, where his father conducted a hardware 
business. He had nine brothers and three sisters, and of this 
large family he was the tenth child. His father's pecuniary 
circumstances seem to have been far from affluent, although 
on the other band neither the family nor Francis Lieber him- 
self ever experienced actual want. Yet rigid economy was the 
rule of the household. 

Lieber's biography has never been properly written. He 
himself has contributed a good deal of autobiographical ma- 
terial in the way of recoUections, letters and a diary, all of 
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which makes most enjoyable reading. There still is a great 
deal of unpublished material of this sort, at Johns Hopkins 
University and elsewhere. The principal published source, the 
"Life and Letters/' edited by Thomas Sergeant Perry, con- 
tains merely a portion of the letters and diary, sometimes mere 
fragments. How well the selection was made, could be judged 
only by a close comparison with the unpublished material. The 
two volumes of *'Miscellaneous Writings," compiled after his 
death, contain but a part of the autobiographical writings. 
The latter relate principally to the picturesque incidents of his 
earlier life. The short biographies by Lewis R. Harley and 
Frederick William Holls (the latter in German) supply little, if 
anything, that may not also be found in the larger work by 
Perry. 

In this State of the record we are still ignorant or uncer- 
tain about a number of facts which would help us to under- 
stand this extraordinary man. Many of these data it would not 
be difficult to discover or verify, and it may be hoped that some 
industrious and enthusiastic Student will some day undertake 
that task. In this place it is not intended to fumish a formal 
biography, but merely a study of the man and the place he 
holds in the intellectual history of the American people. One 
of the data needing verification is the Statement in Perry (page 
30) that Lieber acquired the doctor's d^^ee at Jena in the 
year 1820. We are not told what his dissertation was nor even 
in what "faculty" the degree was taken. The extreme youth 
of the candidate would not necessarily make this fact improb- 
able, for doctor's degrees have been taken at even earlier ages. 
However, Lieber had then been a university Student but a short 
time, and his preparatory schooling was extremely irregulär 
and interrupted, so that his taking the degree under such cir- 
cumstances would be a very unusual feat. The records of the 
university will, of course, show the fact if somebody would 
but take the trouble to inquire. 

The period in which Lieber's childhood and youth was spent 
bears for the German people a two-fold aspect, one of splendor 
and immortal glory, on account of the surprising numbers of 
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poets, philosophers and scholars of the highest rank whose 
works were produced in those inspiring days; the other of 
national defeat and oppression by a foreign foe, followed by 
shameful misgovemment at home. The biographers have 
chosen to dwell exclusively on the poHtical side of the environ- 
ment in which Lieber spent his early days. Perhaps that is 
natural, considering that Lieber's principal interest was in pub- 
lic affairs, and that the political misery of his native country 
most profoundly affected the extemal course of his life. It is 
obvious, however, that the quality of his work, his profound 
scholarship, the breadth of his intellectual horizon, were the 
result of far different influences. If we wish to understand 
these things, we shall have to take a glance at the non-political 
side of German life in the early years of the nineteenth Century. 
Having done so, we shall also be in a better position to under- 
stand the nature of that combination of special skill with liberal 
culture, which in the preceding chapter we have called charac- 
teristic of German intellectual life, and which Francis Lieber's 
example may help to spread in the United States. 

The year in which Lieber was bom may well be considered 
as marking the point that divides the f amous flowering period 
of German intellectual life into two distinct portions. The 
last third of the eighteenth Century was the time of the great 
classical poets and of Immanuel Kant. B^nning with the 
body of ideas commonly known as the Enlightenment, the in- 
tellectually alert young men of that epoch soon developed be- 
yond the somewhat arid and uninspiring mental attitude char- 
acteristic of the philosophy known by that name. There was 
a brief period of "Storm and Stress," a period when the whole 
intellectual world seemed to show the phenomena which in in- 
dividual lives we know as those of early adolescence. There 
was the same unbridied imag^nation and equally unbridled 
emotionality, the same restless and unsteady trying of many 
things, the same egotism unrestrained by fixed Standards out- 
side of one's own personality. Like the Enlightenment, of 
which the new movement was the bitter and zealous Opponent, 
"Storm and Stress'' was not confined to Germany. Especially 
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that wave of excessive sentimentality which for a while made 
everybody ruin untold handkerchiefs by an over-supply of 
tears, came to the continent f rom England, where it had found 
literary expression in Henry MacKenzie's novd, "The Man of 
Feeling." In Germany, Goethe rid himself of this sickness by 
writing the "Sorrows of Werther," and at the same time in- 
tensified the paroxysm all the world over. When the turmoil 
of this transition period had ceased, there came for Germany 
the golden days of Weimar, the culmination time of SchiUer's 
work, the great middle period in Goethe's life, during which 
he wrote Iphigenie and Tasso, and the Travels in Italy. Now 
was fashioned one side of the shield of German idealism : Uni- 
versality of intellectual outlook and harmonic development of 
all the powers of himian personality. Basing their thought, 
and their lives no less, on what they conceived to be the spirit 
of ancient Greece, the two friends at the Httle Thuringian 
court taught to their nation and the world the immortal value 
and dignity of the human individual. That value and dignity 
was conceived not in a narrowly ecclesiastical spirit, as had 
f rom time to time been done in the past, nor with one-sided 
stress upon the ethical life, as was done by the Puritans, but 
with füll consciousness that every side of htmian nature ought 
to be developed to the highest point individual limitations al- 
low it to reach. No doubt, man is a moral being, and no Puri- 
tan ever attained the rigorous austerity of Kant's ethical prin- 
ciples, by which thousands of the men of that period, and none 
more than Schiller himself, were so profoundly affected. Man, 
however, is an intellectual being also, and who was ever more 
ardently inspired by the desire for knowledge than Schiller 
and Goethe, and the host of minor leaders in what in time came 
to be known as the cause of Humanism? Finally, man is an 
aesthetic being, whose spirit responds and opens itself to the 
joy of life that comes f rom the contemplation of beauty in all 
its forms. What generation of men was more fitted to compre- 
hend the beauty of the world and to foster its cultivation than 
that which produced the classical writers of Germany ? Thus 
we have the three-fold root of German idealism: Equal devo- 
tion to the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
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He would fall far short of reading German civilization 
aright who should fail to see that this three-fold motto is still 
a dynamic power in influencing the lives of men. Whoever has 
spent his boyhood on the benches of a German gymnasium has 
heard it a hundred times from the lips of his teachers. No 
doubt it was little more than a sounding phrase to his imma- 
ture mind, but a phrase that stuck in the memory and tantalized 
the intelligence by its suggestive and mysterious incomprehen- 
sibility. Be it so that to many it has never revealed its signifi- 
cance in after life, and that by some the words are repeated like 
empty sounds, attractive by their respectable appearance, as 
some Americans may idly reiterate the glittering generalities of 
the Declaration of Independence. Some there are, however, 
in every generation, to whom the cryptic words have become 
a living reality, a shining constellation on the horizon of thdr 
souls, by which to steer in the etemal quest for a Solution of 
the riddle of existence. 

When we say that the year of Lieberes birth marked the end 
of the first half of this great epoch in Germany's intellectual 
history, we must not be taken too literally. Schiller was still 
alive, and several of his great dramas had not yet been given 
to the World, while Kleist's great work was still to come. More 
than one-third of the long and füll career of Goethe was still 
before him. Yet it is true that no poet or dramatist of thfc 
first rank arose in the generation born when the nineteenth 
Century was young. The prevailingly aesthetic character of 
the preceding decades changed and the best minds now tumed 
to scholarly rather than literary pursuits. The time came in 
which those great men flourished who have laid the foundations 
of the humanistic sciences as we understand them today, by 
developing and cultivating that scientific method of which we 
have spoken in the preceding chapter. Continuing the work of 
Kant, there now came the great idealistic philosophers : Fichte, 
Schelling, Herbert, Hegel, and the latter's embittered antagon- 
ist and successor in dominion over men's minds, Schopenhauer. 
In their train, and to a great extent under their influence, came 
the galaxy of scholars in special fields: The historians, like 
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Niebuhr and Ranke; jurists, like Savigriy; philologians, like 
Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, and the greatest of them all, the 
brbthers Wilhelm and Jacob Orimm. As a connecting link 
between the older and the new generations, we may mention an 
even more illustrious pair of brothers, Alexander and Wilhelm 
V. Humboldt, the comprehensiveness of whose interests and 
the universality of whose genius was a marvel even in that day 
of broad and universal minds. 

The two Humboldts, and especially Wilhelm, who was one 
of the leading statesmen as well as one of the f oremost scholars 
of his time, may help us to direct our attention to another ele- 
ment in the lives of the generation contemporary with Francis 
Lieber. In the minds of the older men — Lessing, Wieland, 
Herder, of Goethe and Schiller themsdves — politics, whether 
conceived as an art or a science, played a surprisingly small 
part. Goethe, for a dozen years or so of his life, was the chief 
of the administration of a principality, and tili his death re- 
mained in close touch with certain aspects of public affairs at 
least. All the more astonishing is the fact that in his volumin- 
ous published writings of every kind there is hardly any direct 
trace of the fact that their author was not simply Wolfgfang 
Goethe, but His Excellency, the Privy Councillor and former 
Minister of State. We need not go into an explanation of this 
Singular fact. It is known to all that the political condition of 
Germany could hardly be worse than it was towards the end 
of the eighteenth Century. Extemally, the nation was split up 
into a multitude of petty principalities and city republics, with 
but two States, Austria and Prussia, that were large enough to 
have independent weight in the Community of European pow- 
ers. Intemally, the govemment was in the hands of absolute 
princes or scarcely less absolute town Councils, while the ad- 
ministrative functions were divided among a pedantic bureau- 
cracy and a selfish aristocratic class. Of populär participation 
in political affairs there was literally none. What wonder that 
even the best minds tumed with ihdifference from all thought 
of political matters ! 
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A polity so constituted could not possibly withstand a 
tempest such as raged through Europe as a consequence of the 
revolutionary catastrophe in France. When Francis Lieber 
was just about old enough to have mastered the aiphabet, in 
the fall of 1806, the victorious Frenchmen entered Berlin. It 
is related that the little boy, watching from his window in the 
Breite Strasse the enemy marching past, burst into tears as if 
his heart would break. Nor did the impression ever wear 
away. Four years later, at the darkest hour of Germany's 
subjection to the despotism of Napoleon, he managed to get 
an interview witb Ferdinand v. Schill, one of the over-zealous 
patriots who, before the hour had come, tried to throw off the 
yoke by an abortive populär rising. In his recollections, Lieber 
teils graphically how he became himsdf a sort of hero in the 
eyes of his schoolmates on account of having spoken to Schill 
and how he reluctantly exchanged one of two impressions of 
his seal which the insurgent leader had given him for his col- 
lection, for the arms of the House of Austria and the King of 
Saxony. The spirit of patriotism was fostered at home, and 
especially by the fact that the boy at an early age came under 
the influence of Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic societies 
which under the name of "Turner Societies" have been trans- 
planted also to this country. In the meantime, his studies 
were carried on in a somewhat irregulär manner, for his eager 
mind tumed restlessly from one interest to another, and it 
seems to have been his f ather's plan to give his son wide liberty 
in trying different things. The published biographies are a 
trifle vague on this point. It would seem that, after having 
mastered the rudiments, he entered the Gymnasium, Then 
there was an episode during which he was apprenticed to a 
landscape gardener, and later he entered the **Pepinidre*' an In- 
stitution which still exists in a modified form, but at that time 
was a sort of cadet school for military surgeons. There he 
seems to have been a pupil when the famous appeal of the 
King of Prussia to his people was issued, early in the year 
1813, and the manhood of the country rushed to arms in order 
to throw off the Napoleonic yoke. Francis, of course, was tnuch 
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too young to join his tvvo eider brothers in volunteering for the 
war, but one can readily imagine what fever heat of patriotic 
fervor burst forth in the boy, who had for several years lived 
in an atmosphere of quiet preparation and expectation of great 
things to come. He himself teils of a vow he made at that time, 
solemnly and in a paroxysm of sobbing, that he would make 
his way near Napoleon and kill him, so that it would not be 
necessary for two great armies to slaughter each other. 

Two years later, when Napoleon retumed from Elba, 
Francis' patriotic heart had what it most desired. Again he 
himself teils us how he was in his room studying with his 
school books, when his father burst through the door with the 
exclamation : "Boys, clean your rifles! He is loose again!" 
This time, Francis was accepted as a volunteer. We may 
assume that, possibly as a result of the athletic training and 
the long Walking tours he had taken under the guidance of 
"Father" Jahn, he was physically strong beyond the usual 
strength of lads of fifteen. At any rate, in Company with one 
of his brothers he joined the Kolberg regiment of infantry. 
This particular regiment was picked out by the boys because 
it was in garrison near the French border and therefore most 
likely to get to the front without delay. They had reckoned 
correctly, for within a few weeks they took part in the battles 
of Ligny and Belle Alliance (commonly, but improperly called 
the battle of Waterloo). On the following day, his regiment 
became part of the army corps which pursued Vandamme in 
the direction of Namur. The fatigue of the long march was 
too much for the boy, and he dropped out of the ranks. When 
soon after, however, he heard shots and realized that a battle 
was in progress, all the exhaustion seemed to leave him. He 
ran forward, joined a group of soldiers and was soon in the 
fighting line. On this day, he was severely wounded, and his 
military service was over, for the present. 

Lieber's experiences during this campaign are most inter- 
estingly told by himself in the "Letters to a Gentleman in Ger- 
many" (Philadelphia, 1835) which are partly reprinted both in 
the "Miscellaneous Writings" and the "Life and Letters." It 
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seems that his restoration to health took many months, during 
all of which his family was ignorant of his whereabouts. At 
last, however, he recovered, if we can judge from the healthy 
vigor of his later years. 

Francis, by this time, was barely sixteen years of age, and 
the natural thing to do was to resume his studies. He became 
a pupil in the Gymnasium "Zum Grauen Kloster*' at Berlin, 
no doubt with the intention of preparing for the university. 
Again, the published biographies are exceedingly confused 
and fail to give us such easily ascertainable facts as when he 
graduated, or whether he ever became matriculated at the 
University of Berlin. At any rate, it is certain that during 
the next three years he came more and more under the influence 
of Jahn. Since the end of the war, the character of the Turner 
societies had assumed a more pronounced political cast. Like 
the '^Deutsche Burschenschaft," the patriotic students' society, 
they agitated in favor of reforms in the condition of the Ger- 
man nation, and soon attracted the suspicion of the govern- 
ment. 

At this point it will be necessary, in order to understand 
the further course of Francis Lieber's life, to take a rapid 
glance at the political history of Germany after the Wars of 
Liberation had been carried to glorious victory. The repre- 
sentatives of the various governments, both the allied victors 
and the defeated French, met at the Congress of Vienna to 
settle the map of Europe. There could be no doubt that 
Prussia had done more than any other power towards the 
common object. The Russian troops had not specially distin- 
guished themselves. nor had the Austrians, although both fought 
bravely. The English, so far as the war on land was con- 
cemed, had sent an insignificant expeditionary corps, and even 
this, although re-enforced by a much larger number of Han- 
overians, Brunswickers and other Germans, had been saved 
from annihilation merely by the extraordinary energy of 
Blücher and his Prussians. Yet, at the Congress, Prussia's 
voice counted for very little. The Russian Czar and the rep- 
resentative of England settled affairs between them in the 
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manner which best suited their interests. Austria was not 
averse to having her rival in Germany robbed of many of the 
fruits of victory, and was especially anxious not to have the 
smaller German states consoHdated under the leadership of 
Prussia. The result was, that instead of establishing in Ger- 
many a central govemment capable of conducting an inde- 
pendent policy there was founded a loose confederation which 
Austria could reasonably hope would never be more than a tail 
to her own kite. 

Few patriotic Germans could be satisfied with this form of 
national govemment, which was hardly much better than the 
misery of the old Holy Roman Empire. There arose every- 
where a desire for unification in a more efficient form, and 
this movement for unity became closely allied with a move- 
ment for a more modern form of rule within the separate 
States. 

At first, almost everybody seemed to agree that the absolute 
govemments, such as they existed when the Napoleonic tempest 
broke over the country, could not be reintroduced, and even in 
the Constitution of the German Confederation an article was 
inserted promising some form of populär representation to the 
several states. Soon after the war was over, there began a 
wide-spread populär desire for tranquility after the volcanic 
turmoil of the last quarter of a Century. The Liberal tradition 
likes to make it appear as if the reaction against everything in 
any way connected with the idea of the French Revolution 
came exclusively f rom the governments which desired to main- 
tain themselves in their old absolute power. That is hardly 
in accordance with the facts, for large masses of men, who 
were as patriotic Germans as any of the Liberais, feit the 
same fear and hatred of everything savoring even remotely of 
revolution as inspired the minds of Mettemich or Gentz. If 
by nothing eise, that would be proven by the wide popularity 
acquired in those days by the political doctrines or fancies of 
the Romantic School. However, it is equally true that the 
govemments of most of the states, and especially the two large 
ones, Austria and Prussia, resolved to suppress every move- 
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ment for change, whether in the direction of greater unity or 
more liberal forms of internal goverament. 

The leader in this reaction was Prince Metternich, the 
Austrian Chancellor of State, whose personality dominated 
German politics during the next thirty years. Under his in- 
fluence, thousands of patriotic Germans who incurred the 
suspicion of the authorities as entertaining Liberal opinions 
were imprisoned, hampered in their professional labors, and 
persecuted in every possible way, although in the rarest cases 
only were the inquisitors able to bring home to them acts that 
approached the character of revolutionary designs. When, on 
March 23, 1819, Karl Sand, a theological Student imbued with 
fanatical religious and patriotic fervor, assassinated the play- 
wright Kotzebue who was suspected of being a Russian spy, 
the persecution of "demagogues," as they were called, assumed 
an unheard of intensity. Among the victims were Jahn and 
his young friend, Francis Lieber. 

In the month of July, 1819, Francis was arrested and was 
kept in prison for four months, while the authorities rummaged 
in his papers and plied him with questions, but did not succ^ed 
in finding evidence against him beyond some high talk and 
youthful rodomontade. Finally he was released, but forbidden 
to study at any Prussian university. Whether at this time 
he was already a matriculated Student in Berlin does not 
appear. He now went to Jena, the one university which, under 
the protection of Grand Ehike Carl August of Weimar, the 
friend of Göthe, was the center of the Liberal movements of 
the time. Here he is said to have taken his doctor's degree, 
as was stated above. Very little is recorded regarding his 
studies there, but from a letter to his father, written by the 
Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, one would infer that 
it was Lieber's intention, at that time, to prepare himself for 
the post of teacher in a gymnasium. In that letter, however, 
his father was informed that the young man could not hope 
for an appointment in Prussia. At the same time, however, 
the former order forbidding his studies at Prussian universities 
was recalled, and he was directed to go to Halle. This he 
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did, accordingly. It is said that in this university Lieber's 
studies were largely mathematical. It is apparent, from the 
scanty evidence we have, that even at this early age he must 
have had an unusual ränge of intellectual interests. 

In the aiitumn of 1821, during a sojourn at Dresden, Lieber 
surprised his parents by the announcement that he would join 
the Philhellenes, enthusiastic youths who gathered from all 
parts of Europe and even the United States to help the Greeks 
in their struggle of liberation from the Turks. Naturally, the 
governments as then constituted, frowned upon such expe- 
ditions, and it required some ingenuity in deceiving the police, 
before Lieber succeeded in getting out of the country for that 
purpose. He managed to get to Marseilles, however, and 
about New Year 1822, in Company with nearly a hundred com- 
rades, embarked for Greece. Most of the adventurers were 
Germans, but there were also Danes, Poles, Frenchmen and 
Italians. 

Within three months he was back in Italy, disillusioned, 
robbed of his few possessions, disgusted, and with a batch of 
experiences which he has interestingly told in a little book 
(Tagebuch meines Aufenthaltes in Griechenland; Leipzig, 
Brockhaus, 1823) parts of which are found translated in the 
"Life and Letters." He landed at Ancona practically penniless, 
but a school friend who happened to be in Rome sent him 
money enough to take him to that city, where he presently 
arrived, not without having had again to practice ingenuity in 
deceiving the police, on account of the stränge condition of his 
passport. 

At Rome, Lieber called on the Prussian minister at the 
Papal court and frankly stated to him the plight in which he 
found himself. This post was held, at that time, by no less a 
personage than the historian of Rome, Berthold Georg Niebuhr. 
He seems to have taken a fancy to the young adventurer at 
very first sight, kept him to dinner, notwith Standing the 
more than disreputable condition of his clothes, procured for 
him the necessary permission of the police for a protracted stay 
in Rome, and presently made him the tutor of his children. 
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The year spent in Italy with Niebuhr seems to have stood 
out forever after in Lieber's memory as the happiest of his 
life. It came to an end when the envoy was recalled to 
Prussia. Lieber returaed to Berlin and resumed his studies at 
the university, with the permission of the authorities obtained 
for him by Niebuhr's intercession ; more than that, upon repre- 
senting that he had renounced his youthful extravagancies 
regarding politics he received a "Stipendium" to assist him in 
preparing himself for some definite profession. Just what his 
plans were, at this time, we are again uninformed. It seems, 
however, that both at Berlin and at Halle, where he went again 
for a while, his interests were largely directed towards mathe- 
matics. 

However, notwithstanding the assurances of the Minister 
of Police, V. Kamptz, who seems to have been kindly disposed 
towards him, ambitious members of the special commission in 
Charge of the investigations against "demagogues" still had 
their eye on the young man. In the spring of 1824, he was 
summoned to testify relative to the supposed conspiracies, but 
had nothing to teil. Ehiring the summer foUowing, the In- 
quisitors seem to have flattered themselves, at last, to have 
discovered the secret they had looked for so long. They had 
found evidence of some connection between German students 
and some members of French secret political societies — the 
famous "Marianne," we dare say. There was a great stir. 
Suspicion was cast on men of the highest position— even the 
great Stein, and also on Lieber's friend Niebuhr. This time, 
there seems to have been something in Lieber's knowledge that 
was of some importance, for he stoutly refused to testify, 
whereupon he was promptly incarcerated in the small fortress 
of Koepenick, near Berlin, where he stayed until the following 
April. His release was brought about by Niebuhr's applica- 
tion directly to the King. 

The secret which Lieber refused to teil at the risk of 
indefinitely prolonged imprisonment was probably innocent 
enough. Historical investigations into the doings of the 
"Burschenschaff' and the friends of that Organization, al- 
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Ihough they have gone into minute detail, have failed to show 
anything that would not, at most, have been passed over with a 
smile at youthful indiscretion by any government less nervous 
and less fanatical for absolute tranquility than the authorities 
which took their cue from Metternich. There was among the 
"demagogues" a sort of inner circle, vaguely known as the 
"Blacks" or the "Absolutes," the members of which may have 
had indefinite plans or rather desires that might be construed 
as treasonable under an absolute government, but even they 
do not seem to have ever proceeded to overt acts. The leading 
spirit in this group was Karl FoUenius (Charles Folien), who 
afterwards became a Unitarian minister in New England. We 
have no evidence that Lieber had any connection with these 
amateur conspirators, nor do we even know that he ever 
belonged to the "Burschenschaft," 

The imprisonment which Lieber suffered at the fortress, 
bad as it was, must not be imagined too severe. It was not a 
penitentiary nor even an American county jail, and no social 
Stigma attached to him for having suffered it. He was at 
liberty to pursue his studies from books ; in f act it was at this 
time that he published his little collection of poems ; the title 
was "Songs of Wine and Joy" — "Wein und Wonnelieder" — 
which is hardly suggestive of prison walls and clanking chains. 
The worst of the whole affair was that his prospects of 
employment under the government, or of a regulär professional 
career, in Prussia at least, vvere for the present completely 
destroyed. During the following summer, he accepted the 
place of tutor with the family of Count Bemstorff. He also 
thought of literature as a means of livelihood ; at any rate, he 
wrote a play which the theatrical manager to whom he pre- 
sented it politely declined. 

How Francis Lieber impressed his friends at this time 
may be seen from a letter written by one who had seen mach 
of him in the days before he went to Greece. A cousin, by 
name of Baur, writes as follovvs: 

"I found our relation changed. We wcre ncvcr agam so inti- 
mate as we had been. Perhaps he was implicated in some of the 
poHtical intrigues and there were sccrets which he had to keep. 
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His brother Edward invited me to meet him at dinner, and we 
spent an evening talking together at my cousin's, Eichens, the cn- 
graver. His brother Gustavus, Francis and I also took lessons 
in English together. But Francis had gfrown quieter. Italy had 
changed him by giving him a feeling for art. He cultivated his 

aesthetic tastes and was com|)osing poems He ... . 

assodated a good deal with literary people. He knew a g^eat many 
ladies and had become very diflferent from what he was in the 
old Turner* days. To be sure, even then he used to write poety, 
but his patriotic, gymnastic, semil-religious ideas have becn suc- 
ceeded by more serious intellectual interests."* 

In the meantime, it had become absolutely necessary for him 
to find some permanent occupation. With the help of Niebuhr 
and other influential f riends, of whom he had made many since 
his return to Germany, he tried once more to obtain a govern- 
ment appointment. When this, however, had no immediate 
result, he suddenly executed a plan which he seems to have 
contemplated more or less vaguely for some time. He left 
home for England, secretly and without informing even his 
family of what he meant to do. On May 22, 1826, armed with 
letters of introduction to some German residents in London, 
and with a certificate from Major-General v. Pfuel, who was 
in Charge of the municipal swimming school in Berlin, showing 
that he had "skill and dexterity required to conduct a swim- 
ming school," Lieber stepped aboard a ship at Blankenese, 
near Hamburg, and sailed for England. 

During the following year, he stayed in London, trying 
to Support himself by teaching German and Italian. He 
made some useful acquaintances, but on the whole seems to 
have had a hard time of it. Among those he met were some 
Americans, a Mr. Bond, of Boston, and John Neal, of Portland, 
an author of some reputation in those days and a close f riend 
of Jeremy Bentham. It may have been through these gentle- 
men that he received an invitation to take charge of a newly 
established gymnasium and swimming school in Boston. He 
accepted this oflfer, and on June 20, 1827, set foot on American 
soil in New York, proceeding almost immediately to Boston. 



♦Translated in Perry, Life and Letters, p. 61. 
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With his Coming to the United States, the early period of 
Lieber's life, with its vicissitudes, its adventuresome experi- 
ences, and its picturesque incidents, came to an end. Hence- 
forth, there are few extemal occurrences to lend color to the 
picture painted by the biographers. He led the quiet existence 
of a Scholar and teacher, maturing his thoughts, increasing the 
breadth of his outlook upon life, rising constantly in the 
esteem of the best men in America, tintil he crowned his career 
by fifteen fruitful years as professor in Columbia University, 
when he had become one of the conspicuous men, not only in 
this country but in the world. 

Managing a gymnasium was hardly sufficient to occupy 
fully a mind as alert as that of Lieber; he began at once to 
correspond regularly for a number of German periodicals, and* 
almost immediately started on his first great work, the publica- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Americana, the first edition of which 
was published by Gary, Lea & Gary of Philadelphia in 1829. 
The work was based principally on Brockhaus' '^Conversations- 
Lexicon," the seventh edition. A corps of translators was 
employed in doing the bulk of the work, but a large number of 
articles were entirely rewritten to bring them up to date and 
adapt them to the needs of Americans. In addition, there were 
a large number of articles on specifically American subjects, 
especially biographies. Most of the re-writing seems to have 
been done by Lieber himself, on subjects ranging from the 
philosophy of Gousin to the art of cookery. For the American 
articles he succeeded in obtaining the aid of a long list of 
eminent men, at the top of which stood no less a person than 
Judge Joseph Story, while among the others were Peter 
Stephen Duponceau, J. G. Palfrey, J. K. Paulding, Nathan 
Appleton, George Ticknor and many others. This fact, of 
couTse, gave the young scholar f resh from Germany a standing 
and an acquaintance among men worth knowing all over the 
country, which under ordinary circumstances could have been 
acquired only in many years. 
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The work of superintending the preparation of this en- 
cyclopaedia and writing articles himself whenever there was 
none better fitted to do it, was, in a sense, joumalistic. No 
man could possibly have at bis finger's ends all tbe diversified 
Information required for that purpose. Tbese subjects bad to 
be "gotten up," as tbe slang of tbe newspaper world bas it. 
Hundreds of joumalistic writers at tbe present day are busily 
engaged in "getting up information," and deposit tbe result of 
tbeir investigation in newspapers and tbe populär magazines. 
Superficially, it may look as if Lieberes work was of tbe samc 
sort. Tbe product of tbe ordinary joumalistic work, bowever, 
IS of so unreliable, basty, inaccurate a cbaracter, and so füll 
of obvious and sometimes absurd misconceptions, tbat "news- 
paper science" bas become a b3nvord to all wbo are competent 
to judge. No sucb faults will be found in tbe early editions 
of tbe Encyclopaedia, and especially in tbose articles wbicb 
are apparently from Lieber's band tbere is no trace of tbat 
inaccuracy and general slovenliness wbicb cbaracterizes so 
mucb mere joumalistic work. Tbis difference, we bave every 
reason to believe, is tbe result of tbe training Lieber bad 
received at German universities in tbat scientific metbod wbicb 
in tbe preceding cbapter we described as tbe most important 
intellectual gift a university can bestow upon its students. Tbe 
fact tbat be bad been trained in tbis metbod, and tbat fact 
alone, enabled Francis Lieber to bring to bear upon tbe most 
generalized work imaginable all tbe skill an army of specialists 
could bave applied to it. Tbus, at tbe very outset of bis 
American career, be gave an illustration of bow tbe excellences 
of a broad, liberal education and tbe intensified skill of special 
training may be combined, and are actually combined in tbe 
educational ideal fostered by German institutions. 

Tbe pecuniary retums from tbe Encyclopaedia Americana 
were sufficient to enable Lieber to marry a lady to wbom he 
had become engaged wbile still Hving in England. However, 
during tbe next five years, wbile be supported bimself by 
miscellaneous writing and lecturing, be cast about witb some 
anxiety for some permanent position wbicb sbould put bim on 
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a safe pecuniary footing. He began the study of American 
law with a view to its practice, but so far as the published 
accounts of bis life are concemed we do not learn that he was 
ever admitted to the bar. This is rather surprising in a man 
who was so eminently gifted with what is scnnetimes called 
"a legal mind," and who, during the last years of bis life 
especially, achieved such great success, both practical and 
theoretical, in at least one brauch of the law. It is character- 
istic of the thoroughness and spirit of universality with which 
bis German training had imbued him, that one of the first 
things he did, as a preliminary to bis law studies, was to write 
to the eminent German Jurist Mittermaier, asking for a list 
of German juridical books he ought to read. In other words, 
this German scholar could not imagine how he could become 
efficient in the practice of American law if he confined himself 
to the special study of the System of law he was to apply in 
daily business. He had so little faith in mere specialism, 
that he must needs have some acquaintance with some other 
System of law in order to be able, by comparison, really to 
understand his own. 

Among the many more or less joumalistic articles which 
Lieber published during this period, there were a number deal- 
ing with various questions of education. These seem to have 
given him quite a reputation as an educational expert. At any 
rate, in 1833, he was invited, by the trustees of Girard College, 
in Philadelphia, to draw up a Constitution and working plan 
for the institution under their care. A portion of the intro- 
duction to the elaborate report he submitted is reprinted in 
the "Miscellaneous Writings." For us, this work is interesting 
especially as showing how Lieber was able to apply the edu- 
cational principles in which he was trained himself to the very 
different and somewhat peculiar conditions under which the 
new College must work. For the founder had been a man of 
pronounced opinions and taken care to provide in the instru- 
ment establishing the gift that his convictions should be con- 
sidered in the policy of the institution. No man who was 
merely drilled in some special direction, nor any man with a 
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liberal education but lacking a comprehension for the skill in 
detail that is required for efficiency, could have been successful 
in this matter. The task demanded just such a man as Lieber 
who by his sense of scientific method was enabled to separate 
underlying principles from the mere changeable means by 
which principles may be made practically efficacious under 
varying circumstances. 

Two years later, on June 11, 1835, he was notified of his 
election to the chair of History and Political Economy at the 
University of South Carolina, and on October 10 of the same 
year he arrived in Columbia. There he lived and labored for 
23 years, until in 1857 he removed to New York and soon 
af ter was elected to a chair in Columbia University. 

In the little provincial town, the capital of the slave State 
of South Carolina, in a social and political atmosphere that 
could not but be repugnant in numerous respects to many of 
Lieber's most profound convictions, his two principal works, 
the "Political Ethics" and "Civil Liberty and Seif Government," 
were written. No trace can be found in these of the isolation 
in which he found himself, not merely on account of his anti- 
slavery principles but still more so by reason of the abscnce 
of nearly all scientific interests among the people with whom 
he lived. In his letters to f riends in the North this feeling of 
isolation crops out constantly. It is evidence of the remarkable 
tact and self-restraint of which he was possessed that Lieber 
was able, for nearly a quarter of a Century, to hold a position 
in which he necessarily influenced the younger generation of 
the Community in noticeable d^^ee and consequently was 
specially exposed to the jealousies and fears of those who 
suspected or abhorred his principles. It is interesting that the 
most severe attacks made on him proceeded, not from the 
Champions of slavery, but from narrowly sectarian religionists 
who charged him with being an "infidel." The Charge was 
stupid. For while no doubt Lieber was unwilling to put his 
beliefs in the keeping of any set of ecclesiastics, he was re- 
moved "loto caelo" from any spirit of antagonism to religion 
or even the insitutional Organization of religions. The best 
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men of the Commonwealth never failed in giving him their 
firm Support, even when they differed with him in many of 
his views. No doubt they were well aware of the lustre his 
national reputation shed upon the little College of which he 
wks by far the most conspicuous member. 

Towards the end of his stay in Columbia, however, the 
shadows cast before by the approaching secession and civil 
war made his surroundings more and more uncongenial. The 
end came, when in 1856 he failed of being elected to the pres- 
idency of the institution. It seems that he was the choice of 
most of the alumni and many of the leading men in the State. 
Another man was preferred to him, not on account of Lieber's 
anti-slavery views, but as a consequence of the old religious 
antagonism. Thereupon he resigned his professorship, to take 
effect after a year. In 1857, he left Columbia and went to 
New York, where somewhat later he was appointed professor 
of history and political economy at Columbia University. He 
proposed, f rom the first, to give instruction in political science, 
for his interest in economics had never been anything but sec- 
ondary. In accordance with his wish, his title was soon after 
changed to that of professor of history and political science. 

It is evident that Lieber considered his removal to New 
York much in the light of return from exile. During his so- 
journ in South Carolina he had taken every opportunity for 
vacation tours to the North, and made two trips to Europe. 
On the first of these he had several audiences with Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia. The king showed considerable inter- 
est in him, and confessed that he had been tmjustly treated 
by the Prussian govemment. He also offered Lieber the post 
of inspector of prisons, with the privilege of lecturing at the 
universities on penology, a subject in which Lieber took much 
interest. If it had been a professorship in the tmiversity, the 
Scholar exiled in his little provincial College would very likely 
have accepted the offer and retumed to his native country. 
As it was, neither the conditions surrounding the proposed 
Office nor the Salary attached thereto were particularly attrac- 
tive. So he went back to South Carolina and hoped for a call 
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from the North. Lieber's second European trip was during 
the revolutionary movements of 1848-'49, when among other 
things he attended some of the sessions of the first German 
Parlianient in Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was disappointed 
by the lack of practical experience and clear purpose shown 
by the populär poHticians, and saddened by the apparent fail- 
ure of the movement for German unity and greater constitu- 
tional freedom, but lived long enough to see the substantial 
realization of the patriotic ideals of his youth by the events of 
1864 to 1871. 

Lieber had not been in his new and wider field of work in 
New York very long when the outbreak of the Civil War 
called forth all his patriotic devotion in defense of the Union. 
By his writings, by Speeches and by personal influence on his 
students, he did much to aid in keeping Northern public opin- 
ion up to the degree of fervor and constancy which alone could 
carry the war to military and political success. Especially the 
Pamphlets he contributed to those issued by the Loyal Publi- 
cation Society are among the best of the series. Nor was he 
spared the necessity of testifying to his devotion for the coun- 
try of his choice in a more direct and personal manner. His 
eldest son, Oscar Montgomery, who had already begun to 
make a name for himself in his chosen profession of geologist, 
cast in his lot with the South and feil fighting as a Confederatc 
officer near Richmond in the summer of 1862. The two 
younger sons, Hamilton and Guido Norman, entered the Union 
army, and the former lost an arm at Fort Donelson. Thus 
Lieber saw repeated in his own family the pathetic divisions 
lacerating the country. 

During the war Francis Lieber also found the first oflScial 
recognition of his eminence as a publicist and international 
lawyer by being entrusted with the duty of drawing up a codi- 
fication of the rules of warfare, the famous "General Orders 
No. 100," of which we shall speak again in the succeeding 
chapter. In the remaining years of his life, the govemment 
took repeated occasion to avail itself of his learning and skill. 
His Standing as the most eminent publicist in the United States, 
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and in fact as one of the first men of the world within his 
chosen iield, was now well established. Scholars, leamed 
bodies and governments were eager to honor him. In the füll 
possession of his matured powers, he died after a very brief 
illness, on October 2, 1872, and lies buried at Woodlawn ceme- 
tery, where a bronze bust by J. Q. A. Ward marks his grave. 

Our faint outline of this illustrious American's life can give 
but an indistinct notion of what manner of man he was. The 
true biography of a scholar is found in his works. Therefore 
the reader is asked to foUow us through a final chapter con- 
taining an attempt at analyzing and describing the thought of 
Francis Lieber, the influenae he exerted on his contemporaries, 
and the value his principal works still have after more than 
half a Century has dapsed since they were published. There- 
by we may not only obtain a juster notion regarding one who 
ranks among the glories of America, but also regarding that 
great ideal of culture and education which he brought to us 
from Germany, and which is still needed as the guide of Amer- 
ican intellectual life. Thus only can we be saved from the 
dangers threatening American civilization from two directions : 
Either a dull and narrow specialism, which by its very dullness 
and narrowness fails to attain the efficiency it seeks; or a 
mere dilettante culture; excellently adapted to lending charm 
to the life of a leisure class, but wholly unfit to lead the Amer- 
ican people in the constantly sharpening struggle to achieve 
our national destiny. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCIS LIEBER ON AMERICAN LIFE 

There are two different types of men who may claim g^eat- 
ness as leaders in the public affairs of nations. Some, spurred 
on by laudable ambition, use their gifts to achieve conspicuous 
Position, and from some pinnacle where they may be seen by 
all, direct the movements of the people. Their voices are heard 
in the Senate Chamber and in the public meeting, their pens 
take part in discussion of immediate policies. They are active 
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in party Councils, and the result of elections may depend on 
their words. They are certain of reaping the plaudits of the 
multitude, and their names are pronounced glibly by thousands 
who may be quite incapable of understanding their real worth. 

Men of the other type are not so much given to addressing 
themselves directly to the mass of mankind, nor are they suc- 
cessf ul in gaining immediate and showy fame. They are lead- 
ers of leaders rather than leaders of the people, trainers of 
future statesmen, instructors of those who in turn interpret 
what they have leamed to the millions who could not hear the 
teacher directly. Instead of mass meetings, such men address 
quiet assemblies of the thoughtful, their books are read not 
by the busy millions engrossed in their own affairs, but by 
serious students. Noisy acclamations do not fall to their lot, 
but instead they may enjoy the venerat ion of eamest disciples, 
or receive the gratitude of younger men whose minds they have 
opened to the truth. It would be difficult to say which type 
of man is the more important in the lif e of a nation ; certainly 
both are needed. But it would not be difficult to prove that 
the influence of the thinker and teacher is more profound and 
more enduring, though it may lack in wide distribution and 
immediate effect. 

During the nineteenth Century Germany has given to the 
American people two men who may without extravagance be 
classed among the great men of the nation, and each of these 
types can claim one of them: The man of action was Carl 
Schurz ; the man of thought, Francis Lieber. 

In the lives of almost all whose personality much exceeds 
the ordinary stature of man there is what one may fairly call 
a tragic dement. It seems as if nature meant to punish them 
for being gifted greatly above the rest by thwarting them in 
some of their fondest desires, making impossible the füllest 
development of some side of their genius which by themselves 
was contemplated with a fondness above the others. Thus it 
was with Lieber. We know him as the inspiring teacher of 
College classes ; as the author of books that are still a source 
of Instruction and moral elevation to thousands. We are apt 
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to think of him as leading the quiet life of the scholar, as a 
man of the study and the lecture room — ^and such he was. 
But from confidential utterances and passages in his numerous 
letters it appears that under the academic, professorial ex- 
terior there was another Lieber whose ardent soul longed for 
the life of action for which the opportunity never came, and 
for which after all he might have shown no superior aptitude. 

It is essential for an understanding of Lieber's work to 
bear in mind this suppressed aspiration for a life quite difFerent 
from that which he actually led after he came to this country 
and had left behind the adventurous experiences of his youth. 
It would be a great mistake to conceive of him as immersed in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. No man was more 
erudite than Lieber, not in one but several fields of knowledge, 
each of which is today considered rather too broad a field for 
one man to cultivate successfully. His published works are 
evidence of the unusual breadth and depth of his scholarship; 
but in all his writings the underlying purpose is a practical one. 
Not pure, but applied science is the goddess of which Lieber 
is the priest. To enable his students more perfectly to per- 
form their duties as Citizens, and especially as leaders of Citi- 
zens, is the goal at which he aims with unswerving directness. 
Thus his practical bent, prevented by circumstances from find- 
ing an outlet in the work of a legislator and political leader, 
found an equally f ruitful field in the activities of a teacher — 
one might say, of a preacher. 

The central idea of Lieber's political thought is his unfal- 
tering Opposition to arbitrary govemment, whether in the 
hands of an absolute monarch or an irresponsible democracy. 
In the principles of what he called Anglican Liberty he found 
the perfection of political wisdom. The fundamental principles 
of the Common Law, the institutions and prohibitions guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights, the postulates underlying the 
Declaration of Independence seemed to him not particular 
means by which certain political ends had been achieved under 
particular circumstances of time and place, but rather the nec- 
essary conditions without which good government was im- 
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possible. Without trial by jury, the writ of habeas corpus, the 
Prohibition of general Warrants, and all the devices evolved 
during the struggle between Parliament and the Stuarts, no 
people could be free — and liberty was to him the ultimate pur- 
pose of all governmental institutions. These necessary condi- 
tions could be maintained by one kind of govemment only, the 
representative. Whether this should take the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy or a republic was a matter of expediency, 
but the representative rule was indispensable. If he hated 
absolutism like that of the Prussia of his youth, he hated no 
less a populär govemment without the intervention of repre- 
sentatives, and would have recoiled with horror from the ultra- 
democratic measures that are now heralded so widely as the 
summit of political wisdom. "I am the swom enemy of all 
absolutism," he wrote in a letter to Charles Sumner on De- 
cember 24, 1864, "and I trust my friends will remember of me 
this one thing, that I am the one who first spoke of democratic 
absolutism." Again and again he recurs to this central theme 
of his thought : That there can be no liberty, nor any guaran- 
tee of good govemment, unless those to whom governmental 
functions are entrusted are made responsible to the govemed 
in some definite, tangible manner. (See especially Political 
Ethics, Vol. 1, page 322 et sequ,) To the maintenance of this 
proposition he brings the whole wealth of his juridical and 
historical knowledge, and all the powers of his reasoning skill. 
This staunch advocacy of the representative principle is one 
of the features of Lieber's work that keep him still a living 
force in the political thought of today, and a valuable ally of 
all who do not believe in the wisdom of destroying our tradi- 
tional form of govemment in favor of an unrestrained dem- 
ocracy, merely in order to bring about, a few years earlier, 
reforms in the economic and social field, which the irresistible 
current of development must bring about under any circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Lieber's arguments in behalf of representative gov- 
emment still retain their force, although some of his views 
regarding the nature of the State and its relations to the indi- 
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vidual are beginning to have a stränge sound to the present 
generation. Like the European Liberals of all shades in his 
day, and in accordance with the all but unanimous opinion of 
Americans until a very recent time, he attributed to the State 
a very narrow sphere of l^timate action. The State — which 
he does not always distinguish clearly from the govemment — 
is to keep the peace, to see that no citizen's rights are invaded. 
Beyond that it must not go, but leave every other activity to 
private initiative. To guarantee to each individual the widest 
f reedom of action compatible with the equal f reedom of others, 
and nothing more, is the essential object of good govemment. 
Within this sphere, nobody upholds more strongly the duty 
of Submission to authority ; but when govemment Steps beyond 
those limits, Lieber arises as the ardent champion of individual 
independence. "All law is inconvenient in some cases/' he 
says, in discussing the maxim that *my house is my Castle/ 
"but how august * * * * appears the law that errs on the 
side of individual liberty, against the public power and the 
united weight of govemment." (Civil Liberty, page 112.) If 
he was a thorough-going individualist in politics, it is not sur- 
prising that in economics he accepted almost without a critical 
scruple the whole doctrine of the feeble successors of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. He accepts the maxim of *'laisses faire" 
in its most extreme form, and free trade is a fundamental 
principle — almost an ethical dogma. It is characteristic of the 
one-sided attitude which Lieber shared with so many brilliant 
minds of his period that he believed "catallactics*' to be the 
best name yet proposed for political economy, as if exchanges 
were the b^inning and end of economic life. (Political Ethics, 
Vol. 1, page 148.) 

In these extravagances Francis Lieber v\^s the son of his 
time, neither rising above nor falling below the common opin- 
ion of his contemporaries. Where he develops his doctrine of 
responsible govemment through representatives, although he 
builds on the foundations of Locke, Montesquieu and the Fed- 
eralist on one side, the English and American lawyers on the 
other, he presents many an original thought, many a new 
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aspect of the matter, and at all times places the traditional 
teachings in an unusuaJly clear and convincing light. Never- 
theless, it is not as an original and prof ound thinker that Lieber 
will live in the history of political science. His chief glory lies 
in the nobility of his ethical teaching, and on this account one 
must hope that the day will not soon come when our young 
men who aspire to be leaders in public affairs cease to read the 
Political Bthics. Here again, we must not look for profound 
originality. We of today will hardly be satisfied with the foun- 
dations f rom which Lieber derives the obligations of the Citizen. 
They are substantially the commonplaces of the law of nature 
school — ^many of them dating back to Aristotle, more to the 
popularizations of Cicero, and all of them perfectly familiär 
to the long line of authors from Grotius and Pufendorf to the 
latest writer of judicial opinions in America. Here, more than 
anywhere eise in his writings, it is clear that in Lieber the 
Scholar and philosopher was at all times subordinate to the 
preacher who above everything strives to make a practical ap- 
plication of his wisdom and his learning. D'ealing with one 
phase of public life after the other, he sets up with crystal 
cleamess the ideal of conduct for the Citizen, an ideal that is 
always noble, and yet adapted to the actual exigencies of po- 
litical life. Never for a moment does he consent to a lower- 
ing of his Standard, there is no truckling to expediency, no 
quibbling or compromising in order to lessen for easy-going 
Citizens the arduousness of public duty. At the same time our 
author does not forget that he has to do with human beings 
and not with paragons of all the virtues. Rigorous and austere 
his morality may be, but nobody could honestly say that it is 
impossible for ordinary human beings to foUow. These pre- 
cepts Lieber illustrates and elucidates with hundreds of ex- 
amples drawn from history, from literature, from the events 
of the day as chronicled in the newspapers, from his personal 
experiences, in so lively a manner that the reader quite for- 
gets the abstruse character of the subject. His works are emi- 
nently readable, and that, no doubt, is one of the reasons for 
the influence they continue to exert. 
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What we have said about Lieber's work up to this time 
might have been characteristic of him just as well if he had 
been a native American of English extraction. There are, 
however, elements in his work and influenae that were depend- 
ent directly on his German birth and the training he received 
in German schools and universities. When he began to teach 
American College classes, the curriculum of our higher schools 
was exceedingly narrow. It consisted of the traditional Latin 
and Greek and mathematics — and even of these considerably 
less than was required at a German gymnasium. In addition, 
there was usually, for the senior class, a subject called mental 
and moral philosophy, a farrago of logic, psychology of the 
kind in vogue in the English-speaking countries at that time, 
and a dogmatic form of ethics with a strong leaning towards 
theology. Modem languages and Hterature, as well as the nat- 
ural sciences, were considered elegant accomplishments rather 
than parts of a well-rounded education ; while to most people 
it would have seemed scarcely more than a clever paradox to 
speak of history as a serious subject for coUege teaching. It 
is due to Lieber, more than to any other Single man, that his- 
tory has become an integral part of the Instruction received by 
the modern American College Student. Not only did he argue, 
by voice and pen, for the importance of historical knowledge 
as a part of the mental outfit of an educated man ; he himself 
set the example of successful teaching of history. In his day, 
so far as history was taught at all in school or College, it con- 
sisted mostly of mechanical memorizing of names and dates — 
a dreary succession of battles and royal demises, having no ap- 
parent rational connection and no possible relation to the actual 
life of the present. In the hands of this German, the fortunate 
youth who came under his influence, either in the little South 
Carolina College or later in the wider field of Columbia Uni- 
versity, found history to be the record of events, ideas and 
sentiments that lay in the past indeed, but the living conse- 
quences of which were still feit in the institutions, the beliefs, 
the tasks and the dangers of the very moment in which teacher 
and Student themselves were living. Moreover, he made them 
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see how history was not an isolated group of facts, forming 
a subject of abstruse learning all by itself, but how neither law 
nor politics could be rightly comprehended without constant 
reference to the events of the past, not only in one's own coun- 
try, but in all the countries of the world. If Lieber had done 
nothing eise for the American people than to teach them the 
importance of founding the understanding of public affairs on 
careful historical study, he would have been deserving of a 
civic crown from his adopted country. His teaching of his- 
tory appeared so novel and unusuaJ that many spoke of it witfi 
an admiration mingled with astonishment. He seems to have 
been the first in this country to introduce some of the simplest 
devices, without which no teacher would nowadays dream of 
entering his class room. His constant use of maps, and his 
synchronizing the events of a period by means of graphic rep- 
resentations created wonderment. Yet he laid no claim to 
originality in these methods. He simply imitated the way in 
which he himself had been taught at his German school. Thus 
one may say that in this field he was successful precisely be- 
cause he was a German and had been educated according to 
the German manner. For, paradoxical as it may sound after 
what has just been stated, Lieber had no natural aptitude for 
historical thinking. 

In his own special field of juridical and political science, 
the great battle between the historical and the philosophical 
schools was at its height at the very time when Lieber began 
his career of teaching in America. Its echo had hardly yet 
penetrated to this side of the Atlantic, and in England the 
Prestige of Bentham, Austin and related thinkers, who were as 
unhistorical as possible, was unshaken. Lieber kept in touch 
with what went on among scholars in Europe so assiduously 
that he must have been well acquainted with the doctrines and 
methods of Savigny and his foUowers. Yet hardly a trace of 
this is found in his writings. This may be explained in part 
by his pronounced liberal views, for the historical school was 
in those days considered a main prop of the conservative or 
even reactionary attitude toward public affairs ; but Lieber was 
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too open-minded and broad a scholar to permit a difference in 
political point of view to blind him entirely to the excellencies 
of a scientific method. It is more probable that his mind was 
better adapted to the manner of reasoning peculiar to those 
who in legal philosophy uphold some form of the 'iaw of 
nature" theory. The historical or genetic method of explain- 
ing a legal or political institution is akin to the empirical method 
in the natural sciences. It begins with the facts as they are found 
in the historical record, as the natural sciences begin with the 
facts learned by Observation and experiment, and thence pro- 
ceeds by induction to general truths. The philosophical school 
proceeded in the opposite direction. It started from some 
general Statement, assumed to be self-evident like the axioms 
in geometry, and went on by a series of careful analyses to 
the specific facts in the case. Throughout the writings of 
Lieber it is obvious that this is his way of thinking. Usually 
he begins with some general assertion regarding which you 
must agree with him or it is useless to follow his argument. 
The abundance of his historical knowledge is used merely to 
illustrate the results of his analytical reasoning, or at most as 
a test to make sure that his deductions have been correct. To 
his mind, if to any man's, history appeared as "philosophy 
teaching by examples," to use Bolingbroke's characteristic 
phrase. It is significant that Lieber rejected with scom, al- 
most one might say with disgust, the evolütionary theories of 
Darwin. For the doctrine of gradual development of species 
out of pre-existing forms is nothing more than the historical 
method applied to biology. 

There were other things, in addition to his introducing of 
history as an important cultural dement, in which Lieber was 
able to influence American life precisely because he was a 
German. He must be classed as one of the most important 
pioneers of the university idea, and there is a certain pathos 
in the fact that he did not live to see the abundant crop which 
sprang from his planting within a few years after his death. 
When he taught College classes, the coUege professor was uni- 
versally looked upon simply as a superior kind of school 
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master. His business was to teach what was already known ; 
hardly anybody thought of him as having the further func- 
tion of adding to the received stock of knowledge. Few real- 
ized that in order to be even a good teacher he must keep him- 
self constantly acquainted with the unending progress of the 
subject he is to teach. Lieber began early with his attempts 
to Start American Colleges on the road of developing into 
something analogous to a German university, and the whole 
power of his reputation and prestige was used to help the Pro- 
fessors rise above the level of simple school masters to that of 
productive scholars. Thus when the trustees of Columbia had 
passed a riile requiring of the teaching staff an amount of 
class room work that would have exhausted the energies of 
most of them, he wrote an impressive and indignant protest 
that acconiplished at least a partial success. The idea that a 
College Professor is more than a human pipe-line to convey 
into the heads of undergraduates a certain amount of prede- 
termined information has fairly well disappeared since the 
time of Lieber. Yet there are rumors that even now there is 
frequent shaking of heads, among boards of trustees, at the 
small amount of class room work professors do for their sal- 
aries. 

To teach young men at College, and to write books that 
became classics almost as soon as they appeared, was by no 
means enough to occupy the marvelous energies of this g^fted 
man. Throughout his American career he kept up an active 
correspondence with numerous men prominent in professional, 
literary and public affairs, both in this country and in Europe. 
We have seen how he had been fortunate enough to attract 
the notice and gain the good will of a number of important 
men while he was still in Germany. Foremost of these was 
Niebuhr, the historian. At Boston, his first American home, 
he soon was on f riendly terms with a number of leading spirits, 
especially with Charles Sumner, then a young lawyer just be- 
ginning to attract attention, and George S. Hillard, the poli- 
tician and writer. We have also seen how the editorship of 
the Encyclopaedia Americana naturally brought him into con- 
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tact with a large number of the best minds of the country, 
and with not a few of these acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship. Later, when bis reputation was established, he had, of 
course, no difficulty in meeting almost everybody worth know- 
ing. The intellectual isolation which he feit very keenly dur- 
ing bis long residence in South Carolina probably spurred him 
to cultivate the art of correspondence, and the result must 
have been altogether delightful to the recipients of bis letters. 
For even in the cold and impersonal form of correspondence 
publisbed after bis death, they afford most fascinating read- 
ing. One would not be surprised if he heard it said that of 
all Lieber's works bis letters were the most interesting. They 
Cover every sort of subject that will lie near to the beart of 
a cultivated man whose chief interest is in public affairs. Often 
they are in response to some request for an opinion on ques- 
tions regarding which bis correspondent had an important 
voice, notably so in the case of the letters to Sumner. Un- 
fortunately, the excessive vanity of the abolitionist Senator 
caused an interruption in the intercourse of the two men which 
lasted a number of years, and during this time Mr. Sumner 
had the lack of generosity to Charge Lieber with having be- 
come lukewarm in bis Opposition to slavery, apparently on no 
better ground than that he did not undermine bis position in 
South Carolina by parading bis views. Few things in bis 
career seem to have hurt him so much as this blow f rom the 
band of a f riend. 

The list of Professor Lieber's correspondents is, one might 
almost say, awe-inspiring. To mention but a few of them: 
Joseph Bonaparte (then living in exile at Bordentown, N. J.), 
Henry Clay, W. H. Prescott, Rufus Choate, Julia Ward Howe, 
Fanny Appleton, Dr. S. G. Howe, George Ticknor, Wade 
Hampton, Samuel Tyler, Judge Story, Judge Thayer, Gen. 
Halleck, Andrew D. White, Abraham Garfield, Hamilton Fish ; 
and of Europeans, Mittermaier, Bluntschli, HoltzendorflF, 
Laveleye. Certainly a man who corresponded on friendly 
terms with men like these regarding matters of public concem 
must have exercised a vast influence even if he had published 
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nothing and had not sent many successive classes of students 
into the world, imbued with his ideas and favorably inclined 
towards his point of view regarding public affairs. 

In addition to his large works on Civil Liberty and Polit- 
ical Ethics, and the small but meaty treatise on Legal Herme- 
neiitics, Lieber was the author of numerous fugitive papers, 
articles, lectures and addresses, dealing with all mannet of 
siibjects from the proper treatment of criminals to the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes. In this way, his voice was heard by the 
public on a good many questions of the day, but no doubt his 
craving for active participation in public life found such jour- 
nalistic work but a poor Substitute for real participation in the 
affairs of the government. Yet stränge to say, when during 
his residence in New York he could have found entrance into 
political life, he refused to do so. It appears that once he was 
elected a delegate to the State Convention, but allowed an alter- 
nate to take his seat, while he discussed political principles 
with Andrew D. White. However, during the last period of 
his life he had the satisfaction of finding his Services required 
by the government in various capacities. Thus he acted as 
umpire for the settlement of Claims growing out of the war 
with Mexico. And during the Civil War he was engaged to 
draw up the celebrated "Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field," which as "General 
Orders No. 100*' is still in force. 

More people probably know Francis Lieber as the author 
of this Code than have ever heard his name in connection with 
his other works. The little book, which in its latest edition 
has only 45 duodecimo pages, has grown into one of the classics 
of the literature of international law. It has become the basis 
of similar codes in several foreign countries and profoundly 
influenced the theory and practice of the subject throughout 
the civilized world. The rules laid down therein were not, of 
course, the original inventions of Dr. Lieber. They were prac- 
tically all of them presumed to have been in force for many 
years as principles of civilized warfare; but before they were 
arranged, clarified and stated in lucid order by the logical 
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mind of the Columbia professor, their precise meaning was 
often lost sight of in the conf usion of mere traditional knowl- 
edge. What makes this code so valuable is that the author 
combined with the most sincere devotion to humanitarian 
ideals a vivid sense of the realities of warfare. He did not 
forget that the end of war is peace, and that this end is best 
achieved by doing the greatest possible injury to the enemy. 
Nothing is more cruel than a war protracted to unnecessary 
length because the combatants are unable or iinwilling to strike 
hard. Therefore this code authorizes the harshest measures if 
they seem calculated to bring the end nearer, while it con- 
demns in unmistakable terms every act of mere brutality, 
cruelty, treachery or individual g^reed. 

This great code was not the only service Lieber rendered 
to the Union during the dark days of the Civil War. We need 
not speak again of the tragic dismemberment of his family — 
with one son wounded in the Union army, and another dying 
in the Conf ederate service ; but we must mention Üie pamph- 
lets he contributed to the issues of the Loyal Publication So- 
ciety which did so much to keep alive the patriotism of the 
North. One of these pamphlets was in German (Einheit und 
Freiheit, No. 19, June, 1863), and addressed, of course, to his 
German- American f ellow Citizens. 

This was one of the comparativdy few instances in which 
Lieber took an active interest in the German-American life of 
the United States. Another conspicuous case is the delivery 
of an address at the unveiling of the Humboldt monument in 
New York, on September 14, 1869. Scwne Germans, during his 
life and since his death, have blamed him for standing apart 
from German activities in this country. The criticism does not 
seem to me well founded. Nobody who knows the deep emo- 
tional interest with which Lieber f ollowed the German struggle 
for unity, an interest that often finds pathetic expression in 
his letters, can doubt that his love for the Fatherland and its 
people never grew less than it was on the day when, a mere 
boy, he shed his blood for it during the campaign of Waterloo. 
But in this country, both in Boston and South Carolina, he dwelt 
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far away from the centers of German-American life. When 
finally he removed to New York, he was already well advanced 
in years, with a wide circle of friends of whom few were in 
touch with the Gernian element. He could hardly feel much 
inclination to add largdy to this circle; and moreover, he was 
overwhelmed with multifarious labors. It is not to be won- 
dered at, under such circumstances, that he left to others par- 
ticipation in specifically German-American activities. 

There is one more phase of Lieber's work which must not 
be left without mention. During the later years of his life, 
as has already been suggested, he became recognized widdy 
as an authority in international law. His interest in this sub- 
ject led to extensive correspondence espedally with Bluntschli 
and Laveleye, and finally to the founding of the Institute of 
International Law, which is still flourishing and by its con- 
g^esses and publications has exerted a large influence on the 
recent development of this sdence. His reputation in this 
field also made him a particularly vaJuable spokesman of the 
German-Americans and others, who during the Franco-German 
war protested indignantly against the policy of the Grant ad- 
ministration in sdling arms to the French under the thin dis- 
guise of dealing with private firms. 

One will not easily find the equal of Francis Lieber's rieh 
and many-sided life among the eminent men of this or other 
countries. But his activities were not of the sort that attract 
the attention of the multitudes engaged in their own affairs. 
It is not apparent that Lieber ever regretted the lack of noisy 
fame such as attends the populär orator and the man conspicu- 
ous in election campaigns or in elective bodies. It is true, how- 
ever, that neither during his life nor after his death to the pres- 
ent time did he ever attain the populär recognition bestowed 
upon much smaller men, and especially the only German- 
American worthy to have his name coupled with his own — 
Carl Schurz. The statesman's monument Stands on the terrace 
not far from the noble institution of leaming to which the 
publicist gave the years of his ripest manhood. Would it not 
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be a fitting thing for Americans, and especially those of Ger- 
man blood, to place beside the statue of Schurz the statue of 
Francis Lieber? 

BIBUOGRAT^HICAL NOTE. 

An exhaustive bibliography of Lieber's numerous and wide- 
ly scattered writings does not seem to be in existence. A large 
collection of bis manuscripts is in the possession of Johns- 
Hopkins University, and by no means everything worth Pub- 
lishing has been printed. A fairly complete Hst of his pub- 
ished works is appended to the collection of his miscellaneous 
writings- It will not be attempted in this place to Supplement 
or repeat this list, but it may seem expedient to mention the 
most accessible works. Many of the smaller publications are 
now out of print ; but not a few of them are f ound published 
in the : 

Miscellaneous Writings; Reminiscences, Addresses and Es- 
says. Edited by Daniel C. Gilman, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1881. 

Other easily accessible works are: 

Legal and Political Hemteneutics; or Principles of Interpre- 
tation and Construction in Law and Politics. Appeared first in 
the American Jurist for 1839 ; repeatedly repubUshed, last edi- 
tion by Little Brown & Co., Boston. 

Manual of Political Bthics, designed chiefly for the use of 
Colleges and Students at Law. First edition 1838; second 
edition, with notes by Theodore D. Woolsey, 1874 ; third edi- 
tion, with preface by President Butler of Columbia University, 
1911. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

On Civil Liberty and Seif -Government. First edition 1853 ; 
2nd edition, enlarged and corrected, 1859 ; 3rd edition, prepared 
by Theodore D. Woolsey, 1874; 4th edition, with introduction 
by D. C. Gilman, 1901, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Instructions for the Government of Armies of tlie United 
States in the Pield. Originally issued as General Orders No. 
100 by the Adjutant Generars Office, and frequently re-issued 
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as a public document. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 

The life of Lieber was written in German by F. W. Holls 
under the title: 

Frans Lieber, Sein Leben und seine Werke. E. Steiger & 
Co., New York. Now out of print 

A selection from his letters, together with an account of 
his life is found in: 

Perry, Thomas Sergeant. The Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1882. 

Many of the briefer writings have been translated into 
German (some also into other languages, such as French and 
Spanish) ; conversely, many of his German writings were 
subsequently published in English versions, prepared either 
by himself or others. Articles dealing with Lieber and his 
works are scattered in considerable numbers through the legal 
and political science periodicals, both of this country and 
Europe. 
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Sitd bet ^tu^eit ber beutfd^ Sdueoittts* 

3h)ci bergeffenc hebert aur geicr beS 
,,5l>eutf(i&cn SEageö". 

aSon Äarl ©^ura unb grana ®iöel. 

aSorBcmcrfunö. 

SRur lücniöen ficfem be§ S^I&rBud^ bürftc e§ tefannt fein, ba^ 
unter bcn ÜRänncrn, bie in ber Sf^ü^ä^t ber beutfd^n aSclüeöung 
in 3lmcrifa für bie Seier be§ „3>cutf(i^ SCageö" eintraten unb 
burd^ i^re SReben aur aSedtunö beS gcfd^d^Iid^en SStimifetfein^ nrü> 
be§ ©inl^eitBgefü^IeS unter ben Scutfd^Stmerifanern Beitrugen, 
anij Äorl ©d^ura unb Sfrana ©igel toaren. SMe 
Beiben SReben, bie id^ burd^ il^ren 3lBbbrudt an biefer ©teile ber 
aSergeffenl&eit entreißen möd^te, mürben im Sa^re 1891 gel^alten, 
b. Ij, aw einer 3eit, tüo fid^ bie 3feier be§ „3)eutfd^n 3£Qge§" erft 
aHmäl^Iid^ über boS fionb l^in bie So^n brod^. S)o§ aScrbienft bie 
erfte Sfeier be§ 2:age§ in Jtett) §)orf beranftaltct au l^aben, gebührt 
bem „3)eutfd^n ^iftorifd^n SSerein", einer (SefeHfd^oft aur gör- 
berung be§ ©tubiumS beutfd^omerifanifd^er OefdE^id^e, bie id^ im 
^l&re 1890 in ©emeinfd^oft mit einer Stnaal^I iöerborragenber 
S)cutfd^en in Ületo gjorf in§ SeBcn rief. 3" ben 93egrünb€rn be§ 
a3erein§ gel^örten aWonner mie 3>r. griebrid^ ^offmonn, 8f. 2B. 
$oII§, 3>r. $Qn§ ffublid^, emft ßemdfe, ^oul Sid^tenftein, ®u\ia\) 
^ßoHof, ®uftQb $. ©d&moB unb ^xan^ ©igel. SMe Vorträge, bie 
ber aSerein beronftaltete unb bie id^ bamalS in bem bon mir 
]&erau§gegebenen „SJeHetriftifd^en Sournol" beröffentlid^te, toür- 
ben, falls fie in einen 93anb bereinigt tüären, nod^ l^eute 3eugni§ 
ablegen bon bem frifd^n geiftigen ßeben unb ber beutfd^en ®efin- 
nung, bie ben SScrein Befeelte. Unb fd^on bamate fd^toebte mir 
ber ©ebanfe bor, in allen größeren ©tobten ber aSereinigten ©taa* 
ten äl&nlid^ SSereine au fd^ffen, bie unter einanber JJüfilung f^a* 
Ben foHten, um auf biefe SBeife bem OeifteSIeBen be§ gefammten 
amerifanifd^en ®eutfdötum§ einen gemeinfamen ^n^alt unb ge* 
meinfame ©treBen§aieIe au geben. 
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SMc Sfeicr be^ „3)cutfd^n Zaqe^", Bei ber ft a r I S d^ u r j 
bie nod^ftcl^CTtbe geftrebc I^ielt, fonb om Sonntag, 4. Oftobet 
1891 in eameöie $<iH ftott. a>Q§ ,,»elletriftifd^ Journal" bom 
7. Octobcr brod^te borüber folgenben ©crid^t: 

„$ätte bcr „S)cutfd^ l^iftorifd^ 9Serein" toäl&renb ber furgen 
Bett feine§ a3eftcl&en§ toeiter audf nid^^ geleiftet, al§ bofe er bie 
Seiet b€ö „3)eutfd^n Xaqe^" in Slem 2)orf anregte unb mit ber 
bercitnriöigen §ülfc unferer großen ©efangbereine berlüirflid^tc, 
bann bürfte er mit feinem SBirfen tool&I aufrieben fein. S)cnn 
aller fd^inbaren ®leid^iltigfeit be§ 5ßublifum§ sum S^ro^ tvat 
bie Seier bon einem ©rfolge begleitet, ber ben SSeranftaltem be^ 
Sefte§ folüo^I mie bem 3>eutfd^tum unferer ^tabt 3ur ^ol&en @I)re 
gereid^t. 

„Sn ber t^täd^tigen neuen 3Wufif]&oIIc l&atte ftd^ om bergan- 
genen (Sonntag 9?ad^mittag ein ebenfo gelüäl&IteS nric aal^Ireid^eS 
5ßublifum eingefunben, um ber SKiebergabe be§ rt)ürbigen, ein- 
brudtSboHen 5Programme§ mit fteigenbem ©ntl^ufiagmuS 3U lau- 
fd^en. 3>ie au^geaeid^nete SRebe be§ ^errn Earl ©d^ura barf 
todf^l aU ®Ianat)unft ber er^ebenbcn geier bejeid^net tüerbcn. 
SSon ä^nlid^r ^ebeuhxnq tvat bie englifd^e 3lnft>rad^ be§ $erm 
$ a r f e ® o b n? i n , ber alB Vertreter be§ gebilbeten 3tmeri- 
fanertumö in feurigen SBorten 3eugni§ babon ablegte, n)o§ feine 
engeren 2anb§Ieute unb mit il&nen ba§ ganae ßanb ber beutfd^cn 
©intoanberung unb i^rcm ®eifte fd^Ibet. SJeibe Stcbner timrben 
bon bem geftpräfibenten, $€rm SB. (Steintoat) mit t^affenben 3Bor- 
ten eingeführt, ttjobei biefer nod^ befonbcr§ barauf l^imnieg, ba^ 
gerabe 101 ^l^rc nod^ ber Sanbung ber erftcn beutfd^en Sinhjan- 
berer in 5Pennft)Ibanien bie S>eutfd^ ®efellfd^ft bon 9?em ^orf 
unter ber 5Präfibentfdöaft bon ®eneral Bteuben in§ Seben trat. 

„9Wd^t meniger einbrudt^boll ttrie ber JRebeaft mar ber mufifa- 
lifd^ S;eil ber Seier, ben bie ®efangbereine „fiieberfrana", 
„Slrion" unb „Seetl^oben 3Wännerd^or" unter i^ren auSgeaeid^- 
neten SMrigenten $. SöIIner, ^ol^QtineB SBerfd^in- 
g e r unb 2r. 3W e e § mit licben^toürbiger Suöorf ommenl^eit unb 
großer Eingebung übernommen l^atten. 3>ie einaelnen Gf)öre, 
„3)ie Fimmel rül&mcn be§ ©üigen ©l^re" unb „SMe SWutterfpradE^", 
(Oolo gefungen bon $erm S- 9lemmer^) mürben mit ©cgeifterung 
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unb tabellofer STu^fül^tunö tüiebexqeQehen. Sefonbcrer ©rtüal^- 
TtuHö aber bebarf nod^ bic gcbanfentiefe unb formfc^nc Sfcftcom- 
tjofition „^reig ber beutfd^en SJhifif" bon $. SöHner, rneld^ bic 
l^errlid^e geier jum äbfd^Iuö brod^te." 

3Mc SRebe bon ^arl ©d^ura tüirb ben §äi4)tlingen be§ 
mieberertoad^ten .Sttoftmot^ingtum^ bon l^eute, ben giftigen ^feern 
unb 2>eufd^nlÖQffern bom ©daläge 9?oofeb'eIt§ unb 3BiIfon^, toenig 
greube mad^en. 2tud^ n>erben 9?enegaten lüie O. ®. aSiÜarb ($il- 
gorb), ber Herausgeber ber ^efto 2)orfer ^^ßbening 5ßoft", in 3«- 
fünft umfonft ben ©d^en bon ^rl ©d^ra befd^toören, um in 
beffen ©dEju^e if)re beutfd^n SJfitbürger alS ßanbeSberräter au be- 
nunßieren, n^eil biefe ftd^ weigerten, einer abfid^tlid^ irregeleiteten 
öffentlid^n ÜWeinung au folgen unb bem ßanbe i^rer SSäter unb 
ajHitter au flud^en. 3>ic fRebe miberlegt nid^t nur bie füralid^ fo 
oft geFiörte Sel&üuptung, ©d^ra l^abe fein 3>eutfdötum Bei- 
feite gert)orfen unb fei aunt binbeftrid^Iofen, b. f). d^rottcr- unb 
überaeugungSlofen „Stmerifaner" nad^ bem ^eraen jener Dema- 
gogen geiüorben, fonbern fie gibt gerabeau glänaenbe§ 3eugni§ 
ab für fein beutfd^-amerifanifd^eB ©elbftgefülöl/ feine fiiebc ^ni 
beutfd^en Bpvai^ nnb Sultur unb feinen ©tola auf bie gefc^id^t- 
lid^en Öciftungen feiner beutfc^-amerifanifd^n ©tammeSgenoffen, 
beren amerifanifd^er ^Patriotismus fid^ nad^ il^m nid^t am toenig- 
ften barin acigte, ba^ fie „eine befonberS ftarfe ©tüfee maren für 
jebe grofee ^bee unb für bie nationale ©&re unb ein befonberS 
ftarfer SBiberftanb gegen jeben gefäl&rlidöen SBül^n ber Seit." 
S>er gefälörlid^fte 3&ai}n unferer l^eutigen 3^it aber ift jener l&t)- 
fterifd&e Patriotismus, ber fid^ als neuen StmerifaniSmuS gibt, 
im ©runbe aber nur eine fd^Ied^t berfat)t>te ^arteinal^me für 
©nglanb unb ben SWunitionSfd^d^r bebeutet. 3Ber ben glänaen- 
ben ^am^jf fennt, ben ©d^ura gegen ben el&rlofcn SBaffenl^nbel 
ber amerifanifd^en Sftegierung ^uv 3eit beS beutfc^-franaöfifd^en 
Krieges füF)rte, ber n)ei6, rt^ie er fid^ gegen ben neuen 2lmerifa- 
niSmuS bon I)eute fteHen hjürbe. 

9tudö aus ber 5Rebe bon grana ©igel Hingt ber ©tola auf fein 
3>eutfd^amerifanertum unb bie Sf^^eube über bie gefdE^id^tlid^n Sei- 
ftungen feiner SanbSIeutc, bie biefeS ßanb a« u n f e r e m fianbe 
unb fein ^ntereffe a" unferem gntereffe gemacht f^aben. 
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2Iud^ er mdf)rd feine aSoIfögenoffen feftaulöolten an il&rem eigenen 
SB^fen unb il&rcr beutfd^en ^Itur, babei aber nie 3U öcrgeffen, 
bofe fie ,,ainerifanifd^ Siirger finb, b. 1^. in rein Iwlittfd^r 95e- 
^xe^unq nid^tö anbereS fein fönnen unb fein muffen aU 3lmeri- 
foner." 

Sebenfen Jüir, ba% Srana Sigel fomol^I toie JJorl ©d^ura aU 
|)oIitifciöc glüc^tlingc unb äliart^rer be§ beutfd^en ©ini^eitögeban- 
fen§, bie boS SJaterlonb in unöcraei^Iid^r 9}erMenbung bon fid& 
geftofeen l&attc, nad^ STmerifa famen, bann muffen tüir il^r mann- 
ÖofteB Eintreten für bie ©rl^altung beutfd^er ^Itur unb beut* 
fd^en aSoIßtumS in biefem Sanbe i^nen um fo l&öl^er Qnfd^Iogen. 
S3ebenfen tüh bann ferner, ba% Beibe SKönner mit nal&eau 200,000 
il&rer aSoHBgenoffen il&re SJanfbarfeit unb patriotifd^c $ingobe an 
bie neue Heimat auf ben ©d^Iad^tfelbem be§ 9Wirgerfriege§ Be- 
aeugten, bann bürfen lüir un^, bem 5C&erfite§ öon £X)fter 93at) 
unb allen 2)eutfdöenl&affem 3um Zvoi^, in aQer 3wfwnft mit ©tolj 
aU 2)eutfdö-2lmeriFaner Bcfennen. 

3uliu§ ©oeBel. 



I. 

geftrebe aunt 3>eutfd&en S^ag in dleto 2)orI, 

gel&alten am 4. DFtober 1891 in Gamcgie $all. 

aSon ffarl ©d^üra. 

Canb§Ieute unb greunbe! SMefe t^excx ift bem SInbenfen 
an jenen CftoBertag beö ^l^re^ 1683 getoeil&t, toeld^er unfercm 
neuen Saterlanbe in bem Skiffe ,,Soncorb" bie erfte beutfd^e 
21nficblung Brad^te, unb in weiterem ©inne ber ©^re be§ beut- 
fd^n SRamen^ in 3lmerifa überl&aupt. Seiber fann id^ öon bem 
großen Sl^ema l&ier nur tuenige 5Punfte Berül&ren, unb aud^ biefe 
tnenigcn nur flüd&tig. 

aSa^ immer für üBIe ©igenfd^aften man bem beutfd^en 9iatio- 
nald^arafter gufd&reiBen mag, — ein üBermÖfeigeS, gefpreiateS 
SelBftgefül&I gel^ört baju nid^t. SSiel el&er bürfte man fagen, ba^ 
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ber 35eutfdöe cB oft an bem Bered^tigtcn ©cIBftgefül&I J&ot fel&Ien 
loffen. SQ/ feI6ft bie Sf^^QÖC/ oB c§ bem bcutfd^gcBorenen SBür- 
ger biefcr SRepublif too^I gcäiemc, an feinen Urf^jrung au benfen, 
imb fid^ unter SInberem an bie SBerbienfte feiner ®tamme§- 
genoffen in aSergongeni^eit unb ©egentoart rülömenb 3U erinnern, 
tDirb aumeift in ber beutfdEjen B^nge alijeifelnb ober gar bernei- 
ncnb beontmortet. SBefd^ibenI)eit ift eine S^ugenb, ober man foC 
fie nid^t übertreiben. 2)er SKenfd^ gilt oft ber SBelt nur ba^, too§ 
er fid^ felbft gilt. 3>er S^Iänber in SCnterifa feiert fid^ felbft an 
feinem ©t. ^atridtstag; ber ©nglänbcr an feinem ©t. ®corge'^ 
Sefte; ber ©<f)otte an feinem ©t. 2lnbren)*§-gefte; ber ^oHönber 
an feinem ©t. SHd^oIa^-geft; unb feiner biefcr ©eftonbt^eile beö 
großen amerifanifd^n SSoIfeS fteHt bei fold^r ©elegenl^eit ba^ 
Sid^t feiner SSerbienfte um bie SBelt im SWgemeinen unb um 
biefe§ Öonb im Sefonberen unter einen ©d^ffel. S^ table fie 
barum nidE)t; fie fönnen e§ tun, unbefd^abet il&reS amerifanifd^en 
9Jürgergeiftc§ unb il^rcr 93ürger})flid^t. 

SBarum nid^t aud^ mir? ©inen ©d^ufetratron tnie ©t. ?Patridt, 
©t. öScorge, ©t. 3tnbreft), ©t SRid^oIaS l&aben mir aCcrbing^ 
nidöt betm ber beutfd^ SWid^el gilt nid^ mel^r. 91 b e r b o d^ 
bürfen mir un§ rül&men, bem löerrlid^enSoIf 
cntf))rungen 5U fein, ba^ in ia^rl&unberte- 
langer S^triffenöeit unb ©rniebrigung 
bennod^ ein Kiefe blieb, unb beffen ©iege§- 
benfmäler in ber ©cfd^id^te ber SSelt auf 
ben größten ©dEiIad^tfelbcrn ber SBaffen mie 
be^> @ebanEen§ ftel^en. SKir bürfen in l^ol^en E^ren 
l^altcn ba^ SInbenfcn jener frommen unb mutigen SSrübcr biefeS 
aSoIfe§, bie öor mel&r aU ameil^unbert Satiren fid^ bem auf bem 
alten aSaterlanbc laftenben 3>rudt entzogen, in ber SBiIbni§ ber 
neuen 3BeIt ©emiffcnSfreil^cit unb ein mcnfd^enmürbigc§ S>afein 
fudt^ten unb mit rüftigem ©d^affen unb mannl^öftem, freilöeit^Iie- 
benben 33ürgerfinn bie ©runbfteine neuer, großer ©emeinmefen 
legen l&alfen. SSir bürfen un§ freuen jener SRad^fommenfd^aft, 
bie grana S)aniel 5Paftoriu§, ber biebere Rubrer jenc§ erften 
$äufrein§ beutfd^er ©tnmanberer, fo -prot>]&etifd& begrüßte, jener 
^unberte unb Staufenbc öon S)eutfdöcn, bie, au§ allen bcutfd^en 
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®auen l&crborftrömenb, jenem Heinen Häuflein im Saufe ber 3cit 
itad^ bicfcr Jhifte ö^folgt finb unb an ber aSerhwnblung ber SBilb- 
iti§ in ein reid&blül&enbe§, mit toimmeinben <Stäbttn BefäteS Sonb 
unb an bem StuöBou örmlid^er SInfieblungen in ber mäd^tigften 
9tc|)ublif ber SBelt totfröftig mitgeorBeitet ^oBen. Unb mit 
©tola bürfen toit fogen, ba% in biefcr JRe* 
iJuBIil bie S)cutfd^en unb il^re Stad&fommen 
ieglid^er3^it 3U il^ren treue ften unb nüfe- 
lid^ften S3ürgern ^äf)lten. 

können bie 3>cutfd^n in Slmerifo bon ben ©ingeBorenen 
biefe Slnerfennung Beanf^Jrud^en? SWon Blide auf bie ©efd^id^te 
ber beutfd^en ©ingeroanberten bon bem Xage ber ßonbung jener 
frommen ©refelber bor mel&r qI§ atoeil^unbert ^aljven Bi§ auf 
biefe (Stunie. SBa§ finbet man? ©in rul^ige§, orbnungSlieBen- 
be§, gefittete§, l&eitere§ SJöIfd^, emfig unb erf|)rie6Ii(l^ tpirfenb 
mif aUen ©eBieten ber menfd^Iid&en JCätigfeit, — aU StderBouer, 
^onblüerfer, Stoufleute, Ingenieure, Sel&rer, ®eiftIidE)e, 3ler3te, 
Sffed^gelel&rte, ©d^ftfteHcr, Sünfticr. 9?üftig feigen toir fie mit- 
fd^ffen an ber ©nttoicflung be§ nationalen SSSol^IftanbcS unb ber 
fortfd^reitenben Sibilifation. ß^inc anbere Maffe ber ©eböl- 
ferung l&at im SSerl^ItniS 3U il&rer 3öftl «nb i^ren ©elegenl^eiten 
ba^n mel&r folibe, frud^tBare SIrBeit Beigetragen, ^n ber ^olitif 
finben tüir fie gleid^ ben anbern 93eftanbteilen be§ SSoIB bie 
Sragen be§ öffentlid^en SBol^Ie^ rui&ig Bebenfen unb Beraten unb 
an aUcn aStluegungen teilnel&men, nid^t in gefd^Ioffener ättaffe, 
fonbem Seber nad^ feinem ©inne, nid^t alle toeife, fonbern mie Bei 
aUen Slnbem im bemofratifd^n ®emeinti)efen SBeiSl^it unb S^r- 
tum mifd^enb. 3lBer nid^t feiten ift e§ gefd^el^en, 
ba% man in ben 5l>eutfd^cn eine BefonberS 
ftarfe ©tüfee fanb für eine grofec ^bee unb 
für bie nationale @l&re unb einen BefonberS 
ftarfcn 3Biberft anb gegen einen gefäl&rlidöen 
SBal&n ber Seit. SRief ba^ neue SSatcrlanb feine ©öl^ne 
3U ben 3Baffen, fo ftrömten bie 3)eutfd^en in l^eHen Raufen mit 
tJatriotifd^r SereittuiHigfeit unter bie Saline, ^m UnaBl^öngig- 
feitsfampfc Bilbeten fie einen Beträd^tlid^en 2iil beö greil^eitSBee- 
rc§. STuS S)eutfd^en refrutirte SSiaf^ington feine SeiBgarbe. 
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aWül&Ienbcrg Bcgeifterte feine fromme ©emeinbe, inbem et, boS 
^rebigcrgetDonb obtoerfcnb, fid^ i^r im ©olbotenrorf aeigtc. 
©teubcn fd^uf bie reöellofen greilüiHigeni^aufen in ttjol^lgefd&ultc 
aSataiHone um. $erf]&eimcr bergofe fein 93Iiit Bei OriSfan^ in- 
mitten feiner tap^eten Souernfd^ar unb brad^te, nad^ SBofl^ing- 
ton'^ 3e«önt§, „hen erften Umfd^tming in bie traurige Sfül&rung 
be§ nörblid^en Selbaug^". 2)efiQlb ftarb einen rül&mlid^n $el- 
bentob an ber (Spii^e feiner (ScJ^or beim bierten ©turmangriff 
bei Gamben, ^m Kriege bon 1812 unb bem gegen aJ^eJifo toaren 
bie 9lcil5en boHer 35€utfdE)en. 2tl§ im ^a\)te 1861 ber füblid^e 
JTufftanb ba§ Seben ber 9Je|)ubIif bebrol^te, toax e§ ber rofd^ etti- 
fd^Ioffene 5ßotrioti§mu§ ber S)cutfd&en, ber ben ©toat 3Wiffouri 
ber Union rettete, unb in ben 22 nörblid^en ©taaten fd&arten fid& 
mel^i^ als 186,000 beutfd^eborne IBürger, eine erftaunlid^ 
^ro))ortion il^rer ©efamtäal^I. wnt ba^ ©ternenbanner, um il&r 
neues SSaterlonb mit ifirem Seben su befd^feen. @S gibt fein 
amerifanifd^ ©d&Iad^tfelb, ba^ nid^t reid^idE^, überreid^Iic^ mit 
beutfd^m 93Iut getränFt ift. ©o l&at ber S>eutfdöe bem neuen 
95aterlanbe feine Sirene betoal^rt. 

SDod^ ift bie§ nid^ alleS. ^ toiH l&ier nid^t betonen, toaS 
]&äufig bon einfid^tSbolIen STmerifanem ^erborgel^oben toorben 
ift,,ba6 bie ©rünblid^feit be§ beutfd&en 3)enfcn§ unb 3forfd^S 
auf bie 5ßoIitif fomolöl ^ie ba^ miffenfd^ftlidEic ©treben l^ier 3U 
fianbe in mand^en SRid&tungen unb in l&ol&em ®rabe flärenb unb 
förbemb eingetoirft l^at, ba§ mag nid^tallgemeinunb 
gern gugeftanben merben; für mal^r f)alte id^ 
e§ allerbingS. . 3Ibcr unleugbor ift e§, bah toeit me^r aU 
ein anberer 93eftanbteil unferer Sebölferung bie 3>Gu4fd&en unferm 
neuen SSaterlanbe ben uufd^öfebaren SMenft geleiftet l^aben, bie 
Siebe unb ben ©enufe ber ^nft onsuregen unb 3u Pflegen unb 
ber $aft unb bem 6mft be§ amerifanifd^en 2eben§ ba^ Sid^t unb 
bie SBärme eineS l^örmlofen SroJ^finnS beiaumifd^. 2)a6 jefet 
in 3>orf unb ©tabt über ba^ ©ummen unb SSraufen beS ®e- 
fd^öftStreibenS l&inauS ba^ fröl^Iid^ Sieb unb bie l^eracrl^benbe 
Harmonie erflingt an benen S^iufenbe unb SKiHionen fic^ ergoßen, 
unb ba% bie 3?aft bon ber SSfrbeit iefet mer)r unb mel^r in allen 
Slaffen unfereS aSoIfeS bon bem ©onnenfc^n eines l^eiteren 
SebenSgenuffeS burd^Ieud^tet mirb, ba^ ift eine bem SSoIfc ertoiefene 
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SBol^Itat, bic ntel&r qI§ ein anbetet ©tomm ber SJeutfd^ ge&rodit 
l^ot. 3Zid^ nur tt)ir, fonbern jc^t oud^ öieHeid^t eine Tlef)x^a\^l 
Don bencn, beren tt)iberftreBenbe§ Vorurteil erft übertounben iwr- 
ben ntufete, freuen fid^ biefer Sefel^runö sum grol&finn. 

Wiv Igoren nid^t feiten bic Slage, bofe tro^ ber aSerbicnftc, bie 
fie fid^ um bog Sanb erh)orben l^ben, bie 3)eutfd^en in Sfanerifo 
Don ben eingeborenen nid^t immer bieSld^tungö^' 
n i e 6 e n, bie il&nen gebüi^rt. ©eftel&en mir nun, um gerecht m 
fein, 6ine§ mit Sereitmilligfeit gu: ber eingeborene Slmerifaner ift, 
im ©onaen genommen, ber ©nUmnberung mit aufeerorbentlid^er 
Siberolität begegnet, ©ö gibt tool&I feine 3?Qtion in ber 2BcIt, 
tDeld^ eine fo getüoltigc 3Waffe bon aufeen einftrömenber Sebölfe- 
rungSelemente mit fold^er gteigebigfeit in ber ©emäl&rung bürger- 
lid^r unb |)oIitifd^r SRed^te ttriirbe em))fangen l&oben. 3)a6 bü§ 
ßonb bobei feine SRed^nung gefunben l&Qt, ift toa^t, änbert ober 
fiXi ber a^itfod^ nid^t§. ©benfo hwl&r ift e§, bofe bon 3cit 8« 3cit 
ben eingeborenen bor ber maffenl^aften STnl&äufung ber eintüon- 
berung bange mirb, unb ba% fid^ bann bagegen ein getoiffeS SBiber- 
ftreben aeigt. aber biefc Erregungen finb nid^t ol^ne Unterfd^i- 
bung unb biSl^er nur borübergel&enb gemefen, unb aud^ fie änbern 
bic allgemeine Xatfad^e nid^t. Sd^ bin'§ gemife, ©ie aCe ftimmen 
mit mir überein, njenn id^ fage, bafe mir einer gaftlid^ ©rofe- 
l^eraigfeit gegenüberftcl&en, meld&er fein billig benfenber SKann 
feine banfbare 9lncrfcnnung berfagcn mirb. 

Sn ber STot leibet ein grofeer 2fcil ber eingemanberten 3)ent- 
fd^n unter einem ernftlid^n 9?ad&teil unb einer grofecn 3utüdt- 
fefeung burd& ben Unterfd^ieb ber ©prad^e. 3)q§ ift nidE^t ganj un- 
natürlid^. 3)cm gemö^nlid^n SWenfd^en ift ba^ leidet berbäd^tig, 
ober er ad^tet bQ§ nid^t red^t, ma§ er nic^t berftel&t. e§ gibt nic^ 
menig eingeborene, bie ba aufrid^tig glauben, ba^ bie eingeman- 
berten S)eutfd^n fid^ nur fel^r langfam ober gar nid^t in ba^ 
amerifonifd^e SBefen einleben, meil fie nid^t mit Seid^tigfeit unb 
unberaüglidö bie beutfd^ ©prad&e mit bcm engtifd^ bertaufd^en. 
Sa, eben jefet fiören mir fonft gana bcrnünftige öeute mit felfamer 
$eftigfeit bie Selöau})tung äufeem, ba^ ber fein guter amerifani- 
fd^r SJürger fein fönnte, bem ba^ englifd&e nid^t geläufig ift unb 
ber ba^ 3)eutfd^ alg Umgang§fpradöe fprid^t. ^t ba^ begrünbet? 
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SKon tüirb mir ))erfönlid^, toie td^ glauBc, nid^t borlDcrfen 
fönncn, bofe id^ bcm erlernen ber englifd^n (Spvaä^ oBl^oIb fei, 
ober bofe id^ bie fi^enntni^ be§ englifd^n l^ier au Sonbe nid^t für 
toid^tig l^alte. Sd& l&aBe im ©egenteil nid^t allein felBft ba^ 6ng- 
lifdEie reblid^ gu lernen öerfud^t, fonbem aud& tüö^renb meinc§ 
langen öffentlid^ 2eben§ jebe ©elegen^eit Benufet, um meine 
Sanböleute aum möglid^ft fd^neHen unb grünblid^n erlernen be§ 
©nglifd^en emftlid^ au ermal&nen. Unb hwS id^ fo oft getan, bc^ 
toieberl^öle id^ l&ier. 3>ie englifd&c ßanbe§f|)rad^ au lernen ift bem 
S)cutfd^-2&nerifaner eine 5ßflid^t, burd^ beren erfüllung er nid^t 
allein feinem eigenen ^ntereffe bienen, fonbem aud^ feine Ülüfe- 
lid^feit für ba^ (Semeimoefen Bebeutenb erl&öl&en toirb. 

3Bit Sebauem geftel^ id^ bie S^atfad^e a«, ba% einer grofeen 
Scif)l unferer Sanb^Ieute, bie im borgerüdften STIter f)xet ange- 
fommen finb, unb öielen, bie il5r aSrot mit l^orter SlrBeit au ber- 
bienen l^aBen, bie erfüCung biefer ^ßflid^t unmöglid^ ift. 81 B e r 
id^Ieugncentfd&ieben, bafebereingetoanberte, 
ber nid^t bie ©})rad^c be§ Sanbe§ ft>rid^t, be§- 
l&alb fein guter amcrif anif d^er SSür gcr unb 
Patriot fein fönne. ®ie Oefd^id^te ber beutfd^geBorenen 
Sebölferung biefe§ ßanbeS liefert ben fd^Iagenben SBelreiS be§ 
©egcnteiB. 5Caufenbe ber 3)eutfd^en, bie auf ben ©d^ad^tfelbern 
ber 5let)uBIif i^r 93Iut einfetten, — nid^ STBenteurer, bie im SJienft 
einer fremben ®ad^ nur ©olb unb S3eförberung fud^ten, fonbem 
folibe, angcfel&ene 93ürger unb 93auem, bie in l^iligem Sifer für 
il^r neue§ Saterlanb bie 325affen ergriffen, — X^ufenbe bon bie- 
fen berftanben bon ber englifd^en <3pTaä^ toenig me^r aU ba^ 
fi^ommanbo, ba§ fie in ben 243be§famt)f fül&rte. SEßar bamm il^re pa- 
triotifd^e 93egeifterung toeniger opferwillig nnb if)r amerifanifd^r 
S5ürgerfinn iDeniger edE^t? X^ufenbe bon anbern S>eutfd^en, tüd^- 
tige, intelligente Seute, benen if)re§ SHterS ober ungünftiger Um- 
ftänbe megen bie Erlernung ber Sanbc^fprad^ unerreid^Bar toar, 
l^aBen fid^ au^ beutfd^en ©d^riften unb hieben bie ^nntniffe unfe- 
rer öffentlid^n Slngelegenl^iten au ertoerBen gemußt, beren fie au 
einer berftänbigen unb erf^riefelid^en 9tu§üBung ifirer J>oIitifdE|cn 
SRedE^te unb 5PfIid^ten Beburften. SBaren fie barum ipenigcr loyale, 
pflid^ttreue, ber StepuBIif ergeBene 93ürger? 
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SBietörid^tfinbnuricnc, bieini^rcml&Qfte- 
riidEien eifer gegen 2IIIe^, toa^ il^nen fremb- 
artig fd^eint, Verlangen, ba^ e§ in biefem 
fianbe feine beutfc^e 5ßreffe, feine SSerSffent- 
lid^ung en in einer anbeten al§ berSonbe^- 
f|)rQd^e mel&r geben folle. SSSirb mon bie ber ßonbeS- 
f|)rad&e unfunbigen ßinnxinberer au tool^Iunterrid^teten bürgern 
eraiel^en, toenn man il^nen bie einaige ©d&ule fd^iefet, in ber fte 
lernen fönnen? 3Birb man fte feigen mad^n, tüenn man il^nen il^r 
einaigeö Sid^t onSlofd^t? 

©in fold^eö SSerlongen i[t nic^t Patriotis- 
mus mel^t; eS ift Slinbl^eit gegen bie ttjal&ren 
Sntereffen beS Sanbe§. ftcin bernünftiger Sfmerifaner 
iDirb leugnen, ba^ bie beutfd&e treffe für bie beutfd^en einnxmbe- 
rer, bie nid^t ©nglifdö berfte^en unb e§> auc^ Beim Beften SBiUen 
nid^ mel^^^ lernen fönnen, ein abfoIuteS 35ebürfni§ ift. Unb um 
bie beutfd^ treffe lebenSfäl^ig unb auf ber ^l&e il&re§ 93eruf§ gu 
erl^alten, ift bie Pflege ber beutfd^ ©prad^e ebenfa nottt)enbig, 

3)ie ängftlid^n ©emüter irren fi(^ fel&r, bie ba in ber ©rl&al- 
tung unb Pflege ber beutfd^en ©t>rad^e neben ber englifc^en eine 
gefäl^tlid^ eonft)iration gegen amerifanifd^ ^been unb Snftitu- 
tionen feigen. S^ glaube ben ®eift, ber in ber 
beutfd^rebenben ©ebölferung biefeS SanbeS 
lebt, grünbli(^3ufennen;unbid^3aubereni(^t 
3U erflären, ba^ meiner aufrichtigen Über- 
aeugung nad^bie5ßflegeber beutf(^en©t)rad^e 
tüeber ber flenntni§ amerifanifc^er Sitftitu- 
tionen unb SSerl^ältnife, nod^ ber ©ntlüidtlung 
einc§ gefunbcn amerif anif d&en S^iational- 
gefül^lS unter ber beutfd^en Sebolferung im 
SBege ftel&t. ^nt ®egenteil, fie bient baju, um 
aSeibeS 3U forbern. ©benfotucnig glaube id^, bafe ber ®e- 
braud^ ber beutfd^n ©Jjrad^ unter unfern SanbSleuten ba^ gr- 
ienten be§ ©nglifd^ toefentlid^ unb bauemb beeinträd^gt. 2Ba§ 
bie Sufunft betrifft, fo fommt e§ ja l&aulrffäd^id^ auf ben 9Jac^- 
nmd^S an; unb fie aUe tüiffen, ba^ c§ bei ben Sinbem beutfd^cr 
eitern I)ier 3U Sanbe ineit fd^tüerer ift bie beutfd^ @|)radf|e 3U 
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erl&Qltcn, ote il&nen bie englifd^c fieiaubrinflen. ^c atpeitc @e- 
nerotion fpridEit ba§ 35cutfdE)e gemöJ&nlidö fc^on fd^Ied^t; bie brittc 
gor nid^t me^v. Sd^ iDcife fel^r mol&I, bofe fid^ in einem Steile öon 
5ßennft)It)anien eine 8C6art bön ©eutfd^ qB UmöQng§ft)rQdöe mel&- 
rere ®efd^Ied^er l&inburd^ erl&alten fyxt Slber ba§ ttjor öor ber 
3eit ber ©ifenBol^nen, al§ grofee aufornmenfifeenbe SKaffen öon 
3>eutfd^n mit neueren Steilen ber 93ebSIferung menig Serül^rung 
l^otten. Unb aud^ ha ttnid^fen gute Sürger nnb treue omerifonifd^ 
^Patrioten. 2lud^ tüeife id^, ba^ nod^ jefet ^ier unb bort unter älön- 
lid^n Urnftönben fid^ boS 3)eutfdE^e bon ben ©Kern auf bie Sinber 
fortl>flQnat unb ba^ ©nglifd^ nur fel^r fd^toer 5piafe greift. Slber 
biefe gäHe toerben immer feltener unb geringer. ®ert)i6 ift, ba^ 
bei bem ftet§ lebl^after unb allgemeiner tocrbenben SSerfel^r atoifd&en 
allen 93eftanbtcilen ber Sßotion boä ©nglifd^e unter ben SRad^fom- 
men beutfd&er ©Item mit immer luadE^fenber ©d&neHigfeit ba^ 
SJcutfdöe aU llmgongSf^jrQd^ berbrängt. 

Sn ber Zat toirft fid^ bie Srage auf, ob cB tt>ünfd^n§tt)ert fei, 
ba^ bie JJad^fommen beutfd^geborener Siirger in SImerifo neben 
bem ©nglifd^n gar fein 33eutfd^ mel^r berftünben. 91 i c^ t a I § 
©eutfd^er, fonbernbomamerifanifd^enStanb* 
t>unfte an§>, antmorte id^ entfd^ieben: 9iein. 
®^^ \)at nod^ 9Jiemanbem, aud^ feinem Stmerifa- 
ner, an feinem ßl^arafter, nod^ an feiner geifti- 
gen ©ntmidflung, nod^ an feinen t)oIitifd^en 
©runbfäfeen gefd&abet S)eutfd^ äu berftel^en. 
Se melör St»rac^en ein SKenfd^ lieft unb f))rid^t, um fo toeiter Ser- 
ben feine ©efid&t^tJunfte, unb um fo mel^r ift er im ©tanbe, ben 
®el^It feinet CebcnB äu bereid&ern. 6§ gibt jc^t eine grofee 
SWenge bon jungen 2tmerifanern unb STmerifanerinnen, bie 
3)eutfd^ lernen. Sn ben gebilbeten Shrcifen ber amerifanifd^en 
©efeCfd^aft ift c§ au einer Slrt 9Jlobc geltjorben. äBarum? SBeil 
e^ ben X?ernenben ungemöl^nlidE^ reid^e ©d^^e ber Öiteratur, ber 
SBiffcnfd^aft, be§ ®cbanfen§ auffd^Iiefet. SBäfirenb nun biefe 
S;aufenbe bon 2tngIo-3tmerifanern beftrebt 
finb, bie ßenntnig be§ 2)eutfd^en fid^ mül&fam 
au gewinnen, hjürbe eömeife fein, tüenn anbete 
SEaufenbe, benen bie ©rtoerbung bicfer Kennt- 
nis burd^ bie ©etool&nl&eit be§ SSa t er f) au f e§ 
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iüefcntlid^ erleid^tert mirb, biefelBe al§ uri' 
nü^ ober qat nnp atriotifd^ mcgtoerfen foll- 

3>ie ^taqe be§ Unterrid^tö im 3)cutfd^n neben bem ©nglifd^en 
in ben offentlid^n ®d&ulen ift bielfod^ unb in berfd^iebenem ©innc 
erörtert toorben. SWeineg ©rad^tenS ift biefe Srage nid^t, o& ba^ 
erlernen beö S)eutfd^en neben bem ©nölifd&en nüfelid^ unb lüün- 
fd^nStocrt fei. ©emife ift e§ bü§. ^e ^xaqe ift bielme^r, ob unb 
lüie boS 3)eutfd^e in ben öffentlid^en ^ulen fo geleW tocrben 
fonn, ba^ ben Sd^ülem loirFIid^ eine orbentlid^e ^cnntni§ be§ 
beutfd^ ©|)rad^terrid^§ hrirb, ol&ne onbere Unterrid^tSgegen- 
ftänbe bon erfter Sffotmenbigfeit 3u bcrbröngen. Äann e§ ba^, 
fo gcfd^l^e e§ ja, benn e§ toirb ber auftoad^fenben ©eneration eine 
l^ol&e SBol^Itat fein. Sonn e§ bü§ ober nid^t, fo foHte man auf einen 
blofeen nu^Iofen ©d^ein-Unterrid^t leine 3cit unb ßtaft ber- 
fd^enben. SCufallcSällcaberforgcntoirbeutfd^- 
geborenen 2tmerifancr bafür, bofe unfere 
Äinber, toäl^renb fie bo^englifd^c al§ il&re 
i2anbe§f|)rQd^e grünblid^ erlernen, ba^ 5Deut- 
fd»enid»t berlicren. SBir merben fiebaburd^ 
nid&t 3U fd^Iedö teren, tool^I ober au gcbilbete- 
rcn SCmcrifanernmad^en. 

SBir lüürben bem toal^ren ©inn biefer 3?eier toenig gerecht 
iperben, moDten tüir un§ nur in bem ©lanäe be§ alten SBaterIanbe§ 
fonnen unb ber Xugenben unb SSerbienfte unfcrer SJorgänger 
rül^men. S^afe mir bon biefen SBorgängern einen guten Ülamen 
geerbt l^öben, ift fd^ön. aBid&tiger aber ift e§, ba% ttrir unferen 
9?ad^fommen einen guten 9famen bintcriaffen. SBer STd^tung bor 
ber SBelt mit Wed^t forbem miH, mwfe fie fid^ felbft berbienen. 3In 
einem ©rinnerung^feft toie biefem ai^nit e§ fid^ un§ bo^J^JcIt ber 
gegentoärtigcn ^^flit^ten unb 2tufgaben un§ flar ietou^t ju fein. 

©cmife barf unb foC unö ba^ alte SSaterlani) teuer bleiben, 
toenn toir anif bon il^m gefd^ieben finb. ^ böbe oft gefagt unb 
lüieberbole e§ gern: aBerbieSWutter bergifet, ber 
toirb aud^ bie junge öraut nid^t mabtboft lie- 
ben, aber bergeffen mir auc^ nie, bab biefer jüngeren SJraut, ber 
omerifonifd^n 9let)ublif, ber mir aU aSürger angetraut finb, un- 
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fere ^ßflid^t unb SEreuc gel^ört. greilid^ fann mit bol- 
lern Siedete öcfagt tu erben, ba% bieSeutfd^- 
Slmerifoncr, toäf^venb fic unter einer onbern 
SieöierungSf orm geboren unb eraogen Sor- 
ben, nie baran gebadet l&aben, bcn ©influfe, ben 
fieliier befifeen mögen, guSunften frember 
Sntereffen auszubeuten, bie Snftitutionen 
biefeS Sanbeö in frember JRid^tung umgumo- 
beln, biefe Sffe^^ublif in bie $änbel ber alten 
29eltfelbft3u@unftenil&re§®eburtölanbe§au 
berlüicfeln, ober irgenbtoo ben ^rieben unb 
bieSRed^tftellung be§ amerifanifd^en2JoIfe§ 
3U fom|)romittieren. ^n biefen5l>ingenl&aben 
fie ftet§ 3U ben treue [ten ber SImerifaner ge* 
l&ört. STberbamiti ft'§ nid&t genug. 

SMe amerifanifd^ Station ift bc^ grofee ©ammelbolf beB neuen 
Seitalterö, baS in [einen ^auptbeftanbteilen nicf^t ©nglanb allein 
3um SPhittcrlanb l}at, fonbent aUe 3ibilifierten fiänber ber SBelt. 
$ier ift ber Srngelfad^fe, ber größte ^olonift aöer Seiten al§ erfter 
Sfüi^rer, unb mit il^ni baS germanifc^e ©lennent in feinen berfd&ie- 
bencn 3tt>eigungen, unb ber Seite, ber Jtomane, ber ©labe. STuS 
biefer SKifd^ung, frieblid^ boCsogen, mufe fid^ bie grofee Station ber 
Sufunft enttoidfeln, meld^ in ber greil&eit ber ©elbftregierung il}x 
®Iüdt unb it)Te ©röfee f inben foQ. S)a§ gehwltige ©rperiment toirb 
in bem SKafee gelingen, tpie ieber ber berfd&tebenen (Stämme bo^ 
ßebenSfäl&igfte, baS ©eftc, baS \^m innenwl&nt, ate feinen Beitrag 
3ur ©efamt^eit bietet, unb baS ©efte, baS bon ben anbem geboten 
nrirb, in fid^ aufnimmt unb fid^ 3U eigen nrndftt. S)ie§ ift bie 2luf- 
gabe, bie, Jüie bie anbeten, fo aud» ber SSeutfd^ in Stmerifo 3U 
erfüllen l&at. SKöge er fie gon3 erfüllen. 

(St tüxtb fie nid^t gana erfüllen, toenn et fid^ i)iet jener 2)eutfd^ 
tümelei l&ingibt, toelc^e an allen 9ieigungcn unb ©etool&nl&eiten 
beö ^eimatlanbes;, gleid^biel ob fie gut ober nid^t gut finb, eigen- 
finnig feftl^ält, unb fid^ gegen 3nic§, tvaS il&m nii}t gemol^nt ift, 
gleid^biel toie gut e§ fein mag, engl^crsig berfd^Iiefet. SBie biel 
S3ortreffIid^§ unb ®roSe§ er aui^ in fid& tragen mag, fo unter- 
fd&eibet fid^ ber 3>cutfd^e boc^ nid^ baburd^ bor aßen SInberen, ba^ 
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er ber boHfommcne 5Wcnfd^ ift. 3Bir I^Ben biel, fel^r bicl 3Bert- 
üofle^, bQ§ iüir ni(^t frefofeen unb ba§ Slnbere brad^ten. 

SScrgeffen ttnr alfo nie, ba% mir l^ier nid^t Berufen finb, al§ 
S)eutfdöe eine befonbere Sßationalität au bilben, fonbern boS 2;iidö- 
tiöfte, bQ§ in un§ ift, aur amerifonifd^en ^Rationalität Beiäufteuem, 
unb boä 2;üd^öfte, ba^ unfere SKit-SInterifaner bor un§ borauS 
f)aben, an bie ©teile unfcrer ©d^toöd^en au fefeen unb mit unferem 
SBefen au berfd^nielaen. SBergeffen itrir nie, ba^ tüir im Jjolitifd^en 
SeBen biefer SReJJuBIif aU 3>eutfd^e feine ©onberintereffen f^aim, 
fonbern ba% ba8 allgemeine SBdI^I aud^ ba^ Unfrige ift. ©ud^n 
mir genriffenl^aft ba^ a" erforfd^, h>a§ bü^ allgemeine SBol&I ber- 
langt, unb l^anbeln mir bann fül^n unb frei nad^ unferer el&rlid^ 
itbcraeugung, unbeirrt bon Ileinlid&en SRüdCfid^ten, unb unBel^errfd^ 
bon einem felbftfüd^tigen unb tt)rannifd^n 5ßarteigeift. SBiber- 
ftel^en mir jeber ajerfud^ng, in ber 2Iu§übung unferer ^olitifd^n 
JRedE^te, bc^ SBic^tigfte bem SWinbermid^tigen unterauorbnen, menn 
biefe§ etma eine unferer eigentümlid^n ©emol^nl^eiten aber Stei- 
gungen bereid^rt. &eben mir auni SBeift^iel, mie l^od^ mir aud& 
bie ©ad^e ber ^erfönlid^ öft^ci^it fd^ä^en mögen, 9?iemanb ge- 
redete Urfad&e a« fögen, ba% ber 2)eutfd^ fä^ig fei, bie l&öd^ften 
offentlid^n ^ntere\'\en l^intanaufefeen, menn e§ fid& irgenbmie um 
bie S^rinffrage l&anbelt. ßaffen mir un§ nie bon jenem raifonnier- 
füd^tigen, unmürbigen, berberblid^en, öbm ^effimi^muS berücfen, 
ber iebe SJeftrebung a^^ 39efferung unferer öffentlid^n Swftänbe 
burd^ ba^ ®ef(^rei entmutigen miß, e§ fei bod^ 8nie§ S^rug unb 
ftorru|)tion, unb nid^tS fonne l^lfen; benn bon oHen faulen SEen- 
benaen ift biefer ^efftmi^muS bie faulfte. galten mir feft an bem 
moieibegrünbeten ©lauben, ba% biefe§ aSoIf einen unerfdöö|)flid^ 
SReic^tum bon reinen unb eblen ©lementen befi^; ba^ unfer freiem 
©taat§mefen für bie Übel, bie e§ gebiert, aud^ bie Heilmittel lie- 
fert; bab, mie biefe SRepublif mit glänaenbem aSeiftJiel bemeift, bei 
einem SSoIfe, meld^§ im meiteften ©inne fid^ felbft regiert, mand^§ 
©inaeine fd^Ied^t, unb bod^ ba^ Oanae gut gel)en fann, urü) ba% im 
Hngefid^t ber ©orgen unb ©efal^ren, meldEic bie alte 3BeIt Quälen, 
ba^ amerifanifd^ aSoR in biefem Sanbe be§ gefid^rten gtiebenS 
unb be§ aSolöIfrin^ aUe Urfad^e fyd, fid^ glüdlid^ a" l>reifen. 35e- 
fräftigen mir biefen &laiihen burd^ bie Zat, inbem mir ftet§ un- 
fere befte ©nergic bort einfcfeen, mo e§ ®ute§ ^u leiften unb 
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©d&Ied&te§ 3U BcFdmtjfen gilt. (So tüevben toir, unferc grofec Muf- 
öabc erfüHenb, ber Sld&tung unfcrer Seitgcnoffen fid^r fein, unb 
toit tocrben bon unfern Sßad^fontmen öceJ^rt toerben, n)ic ttnr in 
biefer ©tunbc unferc aSorgönöer eieren. 



II. 

9?ebe 3ur Seier be§ S)cutfd^en SCagcS 
in 8fort SBabifon, So., am 6. DftoBer 1891. 
aSon ©cneralg. ©igel. 

2^r ©eutfd^ XaQ, ober beutfd^ameriFonifd^ SCag, fott, toie 
id^ mir borfteHe, ein 5Cog ber Erinnerung, ber ®rfenntni§ unb 
be§ STuöbrudfg ber Jjatriotifd^en ©efinnung be§ beutfd^omerifoni- 
fd^en Elementes fein. ®r erinnert un§ mit teilnel^menbem fer- 
sen on biejenigen unferer SonbSleute, tveli^ in ben Seiten ber 
fd^meren 9Jot unb bc§ (flenbeS, nod^ ben Äämt>fen, ©d^rcdfcn unb 
Verfolgungen be§ breifeigiöi&rigen ^iege§ unb hjäl^renb ber bar- 
ouffolgenben Stiege, öon ben Ufern be§ Stl^eineS unb ber 3)onau, 
Don ber $fol3 unb ©d^nwiben unb onberen Steilen be§ bamal§ zer- 
rütteten unb berlpüfteteten beutfd^n Steid^e^, bo§ nod> bo3u Don 
ben 2:ürfen öom Dftcn fjer ongegriffen nwr, nodö berfc^icbenen 
Stid^tungen l^in, befonber§ aber nad^ ben englifd^en S^tonten 
STmerifaö au^n^anberten, um in ber „9?euen SBelt" eine neue 
®yiften3 3U fud^en, fid& felbft unb ii^re gamilien 3u retten unb tl)re 
^olitifd&en ©runbfä^e ober il^ren religiöfen ©louben 3u betoal&ren. 
Sie berliefeen il^re §etmat 3uerft ein3eln unb in ®TUppen, bann 
3U ^unberten unb S!aufenben, toie jene 20,000, bte über ^oHanb 
nadö Gnglanb l^inübernjanberten ober riesiger gefagt flol^en, unb 
bort olle möglid^n 2>rangfale 3u erleiben l^atten. SHejemgen Don 
il^nen, hield^e fid^ 3um fatfiolifd^n ®Iouben befannten, 3584 an 
ber ^aijh tourben mit il^ren Oeiftltd^en toieber nad^ $oQanb unb 
ben $anfaftöbten 3urüdfgefd^idft, 1600 nad^ ben raul^en ©ciQt)- 
Snfeln, 2000 nad^ ben 93ergh)erfen Don Sunbcrianb, öon n?o fie 
aber lieber, burd^ 9lot unb brutale 95e]^nblung qeitmnqcn, nad^ 
3>eutfd^Ianb 3urüdtfel&rten; 4000 tourben nad^ S^Ianb in bo^ 
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Gountt) ÜJimmdt öeBrad^, fiebelten fid^ bort an unb toorcn unter 
bem 9?omcn bcr 5ßalatincr, b. 1^. ^ßfölaer, befannt. SSon bcn 
übrigen 20,000 itmrbcn im So^re 1710 ungefäl&r bie ^Ifte naä) 
ben englifd^ Kolonien in ämerifa l^inübergefd^ifft nnb bilbeten 
bort, mit ben öon SBittiam 5ßenn unb ben bon beti ©d^toeben unb 
$oIIänbem gefd^ffenen Slnfiebelungen, ben ftetm unb bie @runb- 
logc be§ beutfd^n Hebert in STmerifa. 

atolb fol^ man überall on ber atlantifd^ Äüfte — bort 
©eorgia, ®üb- unb SJorbcaroIina, um dioppoi^annod, Jftoanofe unb 
3)elah}are bi§ aum $ubfon, ©d^l&oric unb SKol^amf — auf neuem 
©oben neues Seben; ftetig erttmd^ auö ben ifolierten unb H^orabi- 
fd^en Anfängen ein neue§ ©ef^Ied^t benn überall too fid^ ber 
S5eutfdöe nieberliefe, ba erfprofeen burd^ feine fltaft unb 2lu§bauer, 
feinen unermüblic^ SIeife, feine ©enügfamleif unb ©parfamf eit, 
feine 3:reue unb ©l&rlid^eit, fleine uxA grö&ere ©cmeinben unb 
Ortfdiaften, meld&c im STnbenfen an ba^ alte 3SaterIanb unb bie 
engere Heimat l^ute nod) beutfd^ Flamen tragen, mie SWamtl&eim, 
^eibelberg, ober il&ren beutfd^n Urfprung beaeid^en, toie ©ermani 
totrn, Sficbrid^burg unb 9?ett> ÜJem. 

3tüar toaren bie beutfd^n ©intoanberer ber bamaligen 3eit — 
mit SüuSnal&me ber ^^Jennfijlöanier, bie unter bem Sd^u^e nr(b ber 
Seitung i^reS unbergefelid^en SBof^ItSterS, Sßißiam 5ßenn, ftanben 

— noc^ in einer 2[rt ^örigfeit ober Äned^tfd^ft; aber fic l&aben 
felbft fdion bamalS mutig für il^re ©riftena unb il&r beutfd^S 
aSefen geftritten. benn nur im Kampfe für ba^ SRed^ nnb ba^ 
JRcd^tc fonnten fie ba^ erreid^n, toaS fie in jener Jjrimitiben, 
raul&en Seit be§ amerifanifd^en üeben^ erreid^ unb gefd^ffen 
i^aben. 2>amaIS I)ie6 e§, tine f^ute nod^: 

„9hir ber berbient fid^ greil^eit toie ba^ Seben, 
„2)er täglid^ fie erobern mufe." 

©ar einmal ber SBeg nad^ bem amerifanifd^ kontinent ge- 
aeigt fo folgten bie berfd&iebenen Stationen bem Seifl^iele nadö. 

— SJie iVranaofen in Canaba unb bem 3Wiffifftp))i-2;aI, fotoeit aK 
3Jeh)-DrIeanS im ©üben unb mit Sort 3>u CueSne, bem l^utigen 
$ittöburg, nai^bem Often a«- ®ine fjolöc biefer englifc^franaö- 
fifd^n Sfnfieblungen unb SuBbreitung toav ber englifc^franaöfi- 
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fdö« ßolontalfricg, fo hwl^I befonnt burd^ aJrabbodS SHcbcrlagc 
Quf fernem SKarf(^ öcöcu jencg Sort 5Du QueBne, an toeld^' unglücf- 
nd&cm &eIb3Uöe aud& ©eorgc SBaffiington tcilnaJ^m, unb burd^ bcn 
©icg ber englifdö-onierifanifd^n Äaloniften auf ben $^ö^en tjon 
•Duebedf. Ob bie bent\äjen Slnfieblcr an jenen Sümpfen teilnahmen, 
ift fd^rtJcr 3u fagen; aber aU englifd&e föjloniften nwrcn fie ol^ne 
Stoeifel aud^ an bm Selbgügcn ber Äolonial-Xnippcn beteiligt 
benn fie bcftanben l^amjtfäd^id^ a\x^ aWiliaen. 5Defto fid^^^^cr toiffen 
toir, bab fie im amerifanifd^n Unabl^ängigfeitSfriege in ber aWefir- 
aal&I auf ©eiten ber „SHebcHen" ftanben; e§ toor ein SRül^Ienberg, 
ber feinen d^riftlid^en fianb^Ieuten ba^ grofee ajeift)iel ber „church 
militant" — be§ „$ßricfter-©oIbaten" — gab, ein ^erfl&eimer, ber 
bei OriöFanQ mit feinen ad^tl^unbert SKann beutfd^er äWiliaen bcm 
Vorbringen 93urgoDne§ Einfalt gebot unb elf 5Cage nad^ ber 
©d^Iad^t an ber babei erl&altenen SBunbe ftarb. ©ö toar ein tJon 
©teuben, ber bie diebeUen eineyeraierte unb ein be Äalb, ber, an 
elf aSSunben blutenb, in ber ©d^Iad^t Don Eamben fiel. SBaö 
l^effifd^ SWietlinge in i^rer Slinbl&eit berfd^ulbeten, l&aben bie beuU 
fd^en S?oIoniften unb beutfd^ Offiziere reid^Iid^ aufgewogen. 

3lad^ bem SReöoIution^friege bauerte bie ©intüanberung nad^ 
STmerifo atüar fort, allein fie toar fd^hjad^ unb tourbe burdö ba^ 
englifd^, irlänbifd^ unb fd^ottifd^e Element bei toeitem überboten, 
unb biefe 2Bifd&ung gab aud^ ber amerifonifd^n SSeböIferung il&ren 
bori&errfd^enben El^arafter. 2)ie 9?at>oIeonifd^n Shiegc unb bie 
greil&eitSFriege, mit bem aufflammenben $ßatrioti§mu§ be§ beut- 
fd&en 9SoIFe§, abforbierten bie toaffenfäl^ige 93ebölferung, ttw^renb 
ber barauf folgenbe triebe bie bem 93oIfe gegebenen ©erfpred^un- 
gen unb Hoffnungen feine Slufmerffamfeit, fein Sntereffc unb 
feine SBirffamfeit für bo§ eigene ßanb feft^ielten. 

Slber bie Sxiufd^ung fam, — mit il^r bie ))oIitifdöe Sügitation, 
beförbert burd^ bie ^uli-SleboIution t)om ^a^ve 1830 in g^^anf- 
reid^; — e§ folgte bie erfte großartige SSoIf^öerfamtnlung — ba^ 
„Hambod^erfcft" in ber ${JfaIa, on bem 30,000 2Wänner ou§ faft 
allen hjefteuropäifd^en Sänbem teilnal^men, befonber§ aber au§ 
3>cutfd^Ianb, gtanfreid^ unb ber ©d^meia, unb Stepräfentanten ber 
polnifd^en ©plierten, unb lüobei 3um erften 3KaIe in b(tn Sieben 
be§ ®efdöidöt§fdöreiber§ SBirtl^ unb be§ 3>oftor§ ©iebenjjfeiffer bie 
Sbee einer beutfd^en tjolfstümlid^en SRationalbertretung, ja fogar 
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bie einer beutfd^n Wc^JuWif unb eineB mefteurojjäifd^n SBöIfer- 
bunbcS QuSöefrrod^n unb mit öt^öfeem entl&ufiQ§niu§ aufgenom- 
men tourbe. 35ie Seiuegung breitete fid^ an^, — bie groge einer 
red^tmöfeigen aSertretung be§ beutfd^n 3SoIfe§ — bie ©inl^eit unb 
Sfrei^eit 5Deutfd^lQnb§ — • einer beutfd^n, Dom aSoIFe bireft ge- 
möi&Iten SRotional-aSerfammlung ftatt ber alten, morfd^en a3unbe§- 
3SerfammIung, tourbe in gana SDeutfd^anb bi§futiert unb in ben 
gefefegebenben 3SerfammIungen ber fonftitutioncQen ©toaten au 
förmlid^n gorberungen erl^oben, — ja, biefer Oebonfc einer 
bireft a\x^ bem SSoIfe l^erborgegangenen Slationalbertretung er- 
griff aHe beutfd^n ®emüter, Dan einem @nbc 3)eutfdölanb§ bi§ 
aum anbern — bie ©eutfd^öfterreid^r eingefd^Ioffen, — öon bie- 
fem ©ebanfen trar ha% beutfd^e SSoIf erfafet e^e nod^ bie franaö- 
fifd^ Stebolution Dom Sfebruar 1848 auSgebrod^n toar; biefc fd^uf 
il^n nid^, fie forberte il&n blofe unb brad^tc il^n tt)ie ein eleftrifd^r 
<Strom awnt tatfäd^Iid^n Süuöbrud^ — in ©üb- ux\b ?iorbbeutfd^- 
lanb, im SBeften unb Dften, am SR^^ein unb ber 2>onau, in 93aben 
unb ber ^ßfala, in allen Heineren beutfd^n ©taatcn, fomie in 
^Preufeen unb öfterreid^, in 93erlin unb SBien. ®§ toax ein grofeer 
2;ag, jener S^eutfd^eSCagber 3SoIf§er]&ebung im SRamen ber 
©nl^eit unb Steilheit, e§ toav ber gröfete unb fd^önfte Xaq be§ 
neueren S>eutfd^anb§, aU aum erften SWal ein beutfd^eö, bireft 
Dom SBoIfe gettJöi&IteB ^Parlament in ber $PauBfirdE^ öon granf- 
fürt fid& berfommelte unb nad^ grünblid^er, aber langer, a« 
langer Slrbeit — fie nal^m faft ein ^al&r in %n]pruä) — im 3lpvxl 
1849 bie 3teidö§t)erfaffung öerfünbigte, bie l^eute nod^ in il&ren 
©nmbaügen bie ©runblage be§ neuen beutfd^en 9leidöe§ bilbet. 

©ie ipiffen ttrie bie ganae 33emegung enbigte. ®efd^tt)äd&t burd^ 
bie 2lbtrünnigfeit fürftlid^r ^anblanger, berraten burd^ bie 
gurd^tfamen unb im ©tid^ gelaffen burd& einen fd^mad^n Äönig, 
ging ba^ Jfteid^ a« ®runbe, el&e e§ faftifd^ eyiftierte; boB ^Parlament 
fd^rum^fte au einem 9lum)>f-5ParIament aufammen unb feine lefete 
SSerfammlung Don 100 SWitgliebem in ©tuttgart tourbe burd^ 
gutmütige, aber gel&orfame fd^Wfd&c Äofafen an ber ©ifeung 
berl&inbert, tro^bem ba% Cubnrig Ul&Ionb, ber grofec unb mit Wed^ 
gefeierte fd^toöBifd^ 3>id^ter unb Patriot an ber ©|)ifee ber 
nationalen Vertreter einl^erfd^tt unb eintritt in ba^ SBerfamm- 
lungSlofal verlangte, ©o enbigte ba§ ^Parlament. 
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2He monard^ifdöc Sntetbcntion unb bic Wcaftion fiegten überall 
unb fanben il^ren curojjöifd^n STbfd^Iufe mit bcm ©taatöftreid^ bon 
fiouiö Sßat)oIeon — bem „kleinen" — toic aSictor ^ugo i^n nennt. 

©d^on bie Surd^t bor bem, toa§ fommcn fönnte ober ipürbc. 
jener |)oIitifci&e Snftinft ber burd) eine 3Waffe bon ©inflüfeen fid^ 
eraeugt, trieb 1847, ein Sa^r bor ber oHocmeinen erl&ebung. 
Siaufenbe bon 5ßerfonen ou§ ber $eimat in bie Srembe; il^nen 
folgte bie Sfbantgorbe ber aWänner bon 1848 unb 49, ber Beteilig- 
ten an bem SBiberftanbe gegen bic monard^fd&e 9Jerfd&h>orung, 
aber fie berliefeen il&re Heimat nic^t, ol^ne tüenigften^ borl&cr mit 
bem Sd^iDert in ber $anb il^rc ©ad^ ^u berfed&ten. 3Son hen ge- 
njaltigen ©reigniffen, n>eld^ nid^t allein S)eutfd&Ianb, fonbem gana 
©uropa tük ein grofeeö Qtbbehen erfd&ütterten, batiert fid^ ber 
großartige ©trom ber neueren SWaffenauöhjanbe- 
r u n g, toeld&e fid^ über bie bereinigten Staaten ergofe, ffe belebte 
unb befrnd^ete. ©§ ftKir bie grofec Slrmee ber grei^eit, todd^ 
bie bereite errungene 5{Jofition i^rer Sanböleute in 2lmerifa ber- 
ftörfte unb bon nun an aU ein ftorfeS, junget unb begeifterteS 
Element in bie Serfiältniffe unb in bie ©nttoidflung be§ 2anbe§ 
eingriff. 

©enn jene $unberttaufenbe famen, nid^t um bloß „ii&r Seben 
au mad^n", fonbem um in poKtifd^r, religiofer unb foaialer 93€- 
aiel&ung frei au leben. Sie famen, tocil fie feine $errfdöaft bon 
34 großen unb fleinen dürften, feinen 9KiIitär- unb 5PoIiaeiftaat, 
fonbem einen Solfsftaat, ©elbftregierung unb ©elbftbemaffnung 
tüollten. 3)c§l&alb bie Kämpfe, bie fie au befielen I)atten, benn fie 
fanben l&ier fein fd&rtmd^e^, fonbem ein ftarfeö, mol^Iorganifierte^ 
unb an feinem ftarren SSefen unb feinen befonberen ©itten, STn- 
fid^ten unb ©elüofinlöeiten feft]&altenbe§ Solf, ba^ nid^t leidet au Be- 
fel&ren hjar unb nod^ ift; außer bem n)aren bie 2)eutfd^ mit ge- 
ringen STu^nal^mcn ber englifd^n ©prad^ nid^ mäd^g, bal&er 
aud& il&re befonbere Drganifationen jeber Sürt, eine bcfonberc 
beutfdöe 5Preffe, beutfd^e ${Jfarrer, ©d^ulmeiftcr, Sfbbofoten unh 
aal&Ireidöe beutfd^ ©cfd&äft^l^äufer, Mnftler unb Arbeiter, bwburdö 
fid^ mitten im amerifanifd^ Seben unb treiben ein befonbereö 
beutfd&-amerifanifd&e§ Element enttt)idfelte, ha^ bon nun an aU 
ein bebeutenber politifd^er unb foaialer 2faftor in Äed^ung ge- 
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bvaä)t toerbcn mufetc iinb fpeatett im Sßamcn ber politifdöen ®Idd&- 
Bered^tigunö unb iJcrfönlid^ Sretl&eit in bic ©döronfcn trat. 

Sonn fam bie Sragc ber Sflabcrei, bic ©eceffion^frogc unb 
ber Ärieg. SBöl^renb in Seaiel&unö auf bie ©flaberei bie S)cut- 
fd^en im SlQgemeinen unb im ^rinaip gegen bie ©floberei nwiren, 
l^ielt hoij nodö ein großer 2!eil üon i^nen an ben alten ©toat^- 
red&t§-S)octrinen feft, onberS ober toax e§ l&infici&tlici& ber ©eccffiort 
unb be§ Stieget. SBie fie in 3Waffe in biefcg ßanb fomen, fo traten 
fie Qud^ in SWo^fe für bie omerifonifd^e 9te))ublif, H)xe ©inl^eit unb 
Unteilborfeit ein. Sie tooren gerabe in ber erften 3eit ber grafecn 
Stifi^ Qudö unter hen erften, bic fidö orgonifierten unb bemoffneten 
unb in ben erften Unternel^mungcn unb Slreffen ibrc 2;reue unb 
STnlÖänglid^feit für bog ÜJonb i^rer SBolöI bemiefen. ©o toat e§ 
befonber^ in ben ©rena-Stooten öon SWor^Ianb big SWiffouri, 
Unter ben erften Zvuppen toaten aud^ 5 Sompagnien bon $ßenn- 
ft)rt?onien — im ©anaen 400 aWonn — toeld&e am 18. ^xÜ 1861 
burd^ Baltimore tmffierten, einen ^ag bor bcm fed^ften Regiment 
t)on SKaffad^ufctt^, abenb^ in SBofI>ington eintrafen, nnb ba§ Ga- 
pitol befc^ten; unb Dan biefen maren toenigften§ bic $älfte 2>eutfd^* 
5ßennfi)lDanier. ön Baltimore empfing fie ber SK ob mit bem @e- 
fdörei „welcome to southern graves". gn SBafl^ington aber, too 
bie größte Stngft imb 93cforgni§ l&errfd^e, begrüßte fie ba^ Iot}aIc 
aSoIfö „aU ba^ erfte tmflfommene 3^^^ i>^^ Hoffnung nnb 3"* 
berfid^t." 

^cne§ fpontane unb aeitigc ßinfd&reiten ber unioniftifd^n Or- 
ganifationen l&ot ber SlebeHion gleid^ in i^rem erften behxiffneten 
95orfd^riften ©inl&alt geboten unb mirfte sugleid^ al§ ein großem 
©eifpiel be§ patriotifd^n ®eifte§, ber aur Sladöal&mung aufforberte. 
aSon ben 2,500,000 hrirflidöen (Streitern für bic Union n^arcn 
500,000 im 3Iu5lonbe geboren, ober 20 ^roaent unb unter biefen 
186,000 SDeutfd&e, 144,000 ^rlänber, bie anberen ©fanbinaDier, 
granaofen unb Italiener, ©d^toeiaer, 5ßoIen u. f. tu, 

SMe großen SCatfad^en unb JRefuItatc be§ ^tiegeS finb befannt. 
(Sx enbetc mit bem S^riuntpi^ ber ©infieit unb 3freil&eit unb toenn eä 
eine große Oenugtuung für bie 3>eutfd^9tmerifaner gibt, fo ift 
e§ bie, mit ben SBaffen in ber $onl> ober mit SBort unb ©d^rift 
unb mit il^rem moralifd^n unb materiellen Einfluß au biefem 
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Stefultat i^r gute§ Xeil beigetragen au l&oben. ©te l&obcn auerft 
bic SSktl^I ßincoln'ö unb bonn ben ©ieg be§ 9lorben§ über bcn 
©üben möglid) gemod^t. ®ie toaren bic treuen ©tüfeen ber Sünti- 
©flQöerei'^ortei unter gremont unb Sincoln unb blieben e§ bi§ 
aum legten aWioment be^ grofeen Äampfe^. 2!)q§ omerifanifd^e 
93oIf l^öt fid^ 3U ungcl^eurer Tlaijt entlüidfelt unb im 93erl^Itni§ 
mit ifim bog beutfd^omerifanifd^ ©lement. 

aSie lüirb fidö bie Swfunft be§ ÖonbeS geftalten? SBirb fid^ bie 
©efd^id^te (Sutopa'^ Ijiex nneberl^olen unb jebe einaelne ber großen 
Slationalitöten il&r befonbere§ 3?eft auf amerifanifd^m 93oben 
bauen? Cber werben fic im Stim})fe erliegen unb üntergel^en? Sd& 
glaube nid^t an eine foIdE^ Stiternatibe. ^<f^ glaube nid^t an bie 
SWifere ber 9lbfonberung unb 2!rennung. 

2)ie ©lemente ber ©inigung finb au mäd^tig um eine Stbfanbe- 
nmg permanent au mad&en; bie SSerbinbung burd^ ®ifenbal&nen 
unb 2^Iegra)>f)en au leidet, bie ®efd^ft§tntereffen au großartig, 
um bie einaelnen 9?ationaIitöten an beftimmte Stegionen au bin- 
ben; bie ®efe^e be§ Sanbe§ au frei, um fie babon 
ou^aufd^Iiefeen. 3)o^ ganac Sonb ift ba^ gelb ber Slrbeit 
für aHe ol&ne Unterfd^ieb ber JHaffe ober 91ationaIität. © § i ft 
unfer ßanb — fein Sntereffe unfer Sittereffe. 
üa^t un§ an biefem ®ebanten feftl^olten unb tiKilötenb mir unfer 
eigene^ SBefen betnol^ren unb bic ^bee ber t^erfönlid^en greil&eit 
nad^ allen 9lidf|tungen l&in öerteibigen, in ber ^olitif für unferq 
SRed&te einftel&en, aeitgemöfee Sieformen anftreben unb Äunft unb 
aBiffenfd^aft ijflanaen, lofet unö nid^t bergeffen, boß mir l&ier auf 
omerifanifd^m 93oben ftel^en, ha^ mir ber SRcpublif Streue ge- 
fd^moren l&aben, ba% ^aufenbe unferer SonbSIeute für bie &xl}aU 
tung, ©inl&eit imb greifieit berfelben ifir ffliut bergoffen l)aien unb 
ia^ miral§ amerüanifd^c SBürger, b, l}, in rein 
)) I i t i f d& e r Scaicf)ung, nid^§ anbere^ fein fönnen unb fein 
muffen, aB Sfmerifaner. ^ft bie^ a« ^irf gefagt? Oft e^ ein blo- 
ßes 33agateII, ift e§ nid^tB ein STmerifaner au fein? 

aSoS finb bie SSereinigten <3iaaten? SBaS ift bie amerifonifti&c 
SietJublif ? Ein immenfeS ®ebtet faft über einen ganaen Kontinent 
fid^ au§breitenb, mit atten ®ütern ber Erbe gefegnet begrenat 
unb befd^üftt bon ben emigen SBellen be§ 3Weere§; ein SSoIf bon 
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93ölfern, eine Station tjon Stationen, mit l^unbcrt Sungen unb einer 
einaigen uniberfeHen Spxai^; eine ©rrungenfd^ft, bic nirgenbiS 
für ein fo tpeite^ ©cbiet ejiftiert unb bie bic ©t^rod^Iemente ber 
gcbilbeften JBSIfer in fid^ entl^ält, ba^ ©ermonifd^ unb Sftontani- 
fd&e, toeliie mit bem Eeltifd&en ben Äern be§ gemaltigen SSoIß- 
laxpet^ bilben unb bie gerabe, toeil fie fo ift, allen geeignet mar 
unb geeignet ift, btefe Elemente au einem grofeen ©anaen au ber- 
binben. 

2akt unB biefen SSorteil einer gemeinfamen 2anbe§f|)rod^, 
meld^ ]&eute fd^on Don über 120,000,000 SWenfd^en gef)>roci^en 
toirb, nid^t mit leid&tem ©inn Iiinnel&men unb betrad^ten, benn bie 
Sfu^breitung unb SKad^t eineö SSoIfeB liegt aum grofeen 2;eil in ber 
SIuSBreitung biefeB SnftrumenteS ber aKad&i beB inneren unb 
öufeeren $anbeB unb 93erfel&r§. 

3Ba§ ift bie omerifanifdöe 91e|)ublif ? S)ie alte 3Sklt berpflonat 
auf neuen 93oben, auf bem fie fid^, mit ben ©rrungenfd^aften bon 
SoWoufenben ou^gerüftet, unter günftigeren Sebingungen ent- 
midteln fonnte; ein Slftil unb bie le^te Hoffnung ber ©eöd&teten unb 
3SerfoIgten, bie „fi*önigin ber Slrbeit", ber ©ammell>unft für bie 
taufenbföltigen Gräfte ber 3iöiIifation unb Sultur; ein SSoIF, ba§ 
ein neues ©üongclium in ber gorm ber Unablöängigfett«©rflärung 
üerfünbigte, mie eS an§ bem ®eS)\vn be§ größten })oIitifd^n @enie§ 
feiner S^t entf^roffen ift; ein SSoIt beffen 2>afein auf ben feften 
${JfeiIern einer großartigen Serfoffung rul&t, geläutert burd^ ben 
^mt)f unb ®ieg über bie bererbte 3Wad^ be§ ©flaöenl^altertumS, 

ßafet unS bie§ erfennen unb feftl&alten an biefem uufd^äfebaren 
&utc, Safet un§ erfennen, ba^ in ber ®rl&oItung be§ ©anaen, in 
ber Tlai^t unb ©röfee, in ber QEntmidEIung unb bem gortfd^ritt ber 
9?e^ublif unfere eigene ©id^rl^it unb unfer eigene^ fpeaielle§ 
Sntereffe am beften bemal&rt finb unb lafet be^ijolb bie eine, freie, 
unteilbare unb unaerftörbare diepublil unfere Suöerfid^t unb 
unfer l&od^fteS 3iel fein. 
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KARL HEINZEN. 
REFORMER. POET AND LITERARY CRITIC. 

By Paul Otto Sciiinnerer, A. M. 

Introduction. 

The political movement of 1848, the various phases of the 
agitation preceding it, and the activity of the men who, like 
Karl Heinzen, advocated it with all the eloquence at their dis- 
posal, fought for it with all available means, and finally suf- 
fered lifelong exile for their endeavor, can only be properly 
understood and appreciated f rom an historical Standpoint. We, 
who have profited by the political experience of the last half 
Century, and can look back upon the unification of Germany in 
1870, are likely to consider the whole movement the work of 
impractical idealists and of political f anatics. But even though 
this unification has been achieved by a great statesman on 
a monarchical basis instead of the democratic foundation so 
ardently desired and fought for, it would have been impos- 
sible, had not the path been smoothed by the agitations for 
liberal reforms. The final achievement is due not only to Bis- 
marck, the statesman, but in a very great measure to the cam- 
paign for unification, for liberty and freedom, inaugurated by 
German patriots, thinkers and poets, after the national disaster 
of the battle of Jena in 1806. 

As early as 1803 Ernst Moritz Arndt, in his pamphlet, 
"Germanien und Europa," had protested against the tendency 
to separate f rom the concrete problems of ordinary lif e the in- 
dividualistic ideal of a free humanity, whose influence, how- 
ever, he could no more escape than the others, and had de- 
manded unity of State and of the people, "Einheit des Staates 
und des Volkes.''^ In 1806 he published his "Geist der Zeit," 
in which he condemned the existing State of culture as being 
too unworldly. He recalls the glorious past of Germany, and 
seeks to awaken a sense of shame at the present humiliation 

1 F. Meinecke, Weltbürgertum und Nationalstaat, p. 99 ff. 
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and degradation. The poets are not in touch with the needs 
and aspirations of the people, but are engaged in the narrow 
pursuit of self-culture. All this must be swept away, and a 
new spirit, a consciousness of the needs of the nation, must 
take its place. 

Two years later Fichte delivered his memorable "Reden 
an die deutsche Nation" at a great personal risk, f or the troops 
of Napoleon were occupying the country and his spies were 
to be f ound everywhere. While Arndt had attempted the re- 
generation of the German people by historical criticism, Fichte 
made his appeal primarily to the moral consciousness and to 
the will. His remedy for the political unity and restoration of 
Gennany lay in public education, as a means for inculcating a 
spirit of patriotism and an ardent desire for liberty. Largely 
to his endeavors must be ascribed the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1810 as an outspoken means of making it 
the centre of a new patriotic spirit. 

Nor must we overlook the contributions of the Romantic 
movement to the uprising of 1813. It is true that in the main 
its tendency was a tuming away from the problems of this 
World, at least in the beginning; that these poets found their 
ideal in a spiritual, ultra-mundane sphere, and that they sought 
consolation for the disrupted State of present affairs in the 
greatly idealized age of the German past, and in the unity of 
the Catholic Church. But at the same time they fostered the 
spirit of nationality by rediscovering the lost treasures of the 
German nation. The revival of the folk-songs in "Des 
Knaben Wunderhom" by Achim von Arnim and Clemens 
Brentano, of the populär tales and legends in the "Kinder- und 
Hausmärchen", by the brothers Grimm, was not the least fac- 
tor in awakening reminiscences of a past when there still 
existed a German nation, and hopes of a future when this na- 
tion was to rise again in ancient splendour. 

The results of this agitation soon became apparent. Every- 
where the national spirit was awakened, and men responded to 
the solemn .call of duty. Under the leadership of Stein and 
Hardenberg the Prussian army was reorganized ; recruits were 
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not wanting to take up arms f or the holy cause of the Father- 
land. Even the professors at the universities dismissed their 
classes in order to participate in the drills. The whole nation 
was aglow with enthusiasm, all the petty strif es and dissensions 
were forgotten in the great cause, and finally the King of 
Prussia, seized with the spirit of his people, issued his call 
to arms. In the poems of Arndt, Schenkendorf, and Kömer, 
this craving for the poHtical freedom and unity has been im- 
mortalized. With their fiery battle songs they not only stirred 
the soldiers, but everywhere the people could be heard singing 
them with joyous and youthful delight. It was like pouring 
oil on the fire when Theodor Kömer, f ollowing the summons 
to arms, addressed the people. 

"Frisch auf, mein Volk! Die Flammenzeichen rauchen, 
Hell aus dem Norden bricht der Freiheit Licht! 
Du sollst den Stahl in Feindes Herzen tauchen ; 
Frisch auf, mein Volk! Die Flammenzeichen rauchen, 
Die Saat ist reif; ihr Schnitter, zögert nicht! 
Das höchste Heil, das letzte, liegt im Schwerte! 
Drück' dir den Speer ins treue Herz hinein: 
Der Freiheit eine Gasse! — Wasch die Erde, 
Dein deutsches Land, mit deinem Blute rein!" 

But these patriots were to be sorely disappointed. Hardlj 
had they succeeded in driving Napoleon from the country, 
when a fierce reaction against all liberal movements set in. The 
proniises of the King of Prussia to give his people a Consti- 
tution were shamefully broken. The very leaders of the 
patriotic movement who had freed Germany from its oppres- 
sors and reorganized Prussia, were accused of treason and 
locked up. There is hardly a period in German history as dis- 
graceful as that of the Regime Metternich. 

But although the "Demagogenhetze'* was carried on re- 
lentlessly and mercilessly, the spirit of freedom could not be 
surpressed and the ideal lived on in men's minds. It now de- 
volved upon the students of the Universities to i>erpetuate the 
ideals which the poets had inculcated and fostered, and which 
had brought about the enthusiastic uprising of 1813. Imbued 
with the noble and manful ideas of Fichte, the Student or- 
ganizations now began a process of inner reformation. Great- 
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ly stirred by the uplifting events of 1813, and moved by the 
greatness of the German nation in the past, with which they 
became acquainted in the classrooms, a deep devotion to the 
Fatherland gradually filled their hearts. The degenerating 
drinking bouts ga,ve way to moderation and the "mens sana in 
corpore sano" once more became the ideal. Instead of the 
drinking songs, the patriotic and serious hymns of Arndt and 
others became the favorites. Moreover, the students them- 
selves began military drill, and, better still, an attempt was 
made to break up the petty distinctions between the students 
of the different German states. The societies dominant thus far 
were the so-called "Landsmannschaften", organizations of stu- 
dents f rom one and the same State, and the rivalry and hostility 
between them was very great. A new Organization consist- 
ing of students from the different states was to be formed. 
In June, 1815, the members of two Landsmannschaften in 
Jena, together with a number of "barbarians", actually or- 
ganized a new association, the "Burschenschaft". Only a year 
later all other organizations had dissolved, and the Burschen- 
schaft seemed to have achieved its object, namely, a con- 
federation of the whole Christian-Germanic Student body. At 
the Suggestion of Turnvater Jahn, the black-red-gold banner 
of the volunteers of Lützow, which was to be the emblem of 
freedoni for fifty years, was adopted as the emblem of the or- 
franization. Soon other universities followed the example of 
Jena and organized similar associations. In October, 1818, 
tlie repräsentatives of fourteen Universities met in Jena, and 
there made it a national Organization, under the name of "Die 
allgemeine Deutsche Burschenschaft," which was "organized 
on the relation of the German Youth to the future unity of the 
German Fatherland." The Constitution stated as the object of 
the Burschenschaft: "Unity, freedom, equality between its 
members, and a development in a "Christian-Germanic spirit of 
all faculties for the service of the Fatherland." One despotic 
clause, however, called for the dissolution of all other so- 
cieties, and every student was to be obliged to join. 

Needless to State, the authorities began to view the Situa- 
tion with alarm. After the well-known Wartburgfest had 
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caused considerable discussion, the murder of Kotzebue by 
Karl Sand, which was not in the spirit of the association, but 
entirely the work of several radical members acting on their 
own initiative, gave the reactionary party such a fright that 
drastic mcasures were taken to stop all further agitation. In 
the famous Karlsbad decrees of 1819, all secret and unau- 
thorized Student societies were summarily prohibited, par- 
ticularly that "association established some years since under 
the name of the 'Burschenschaft', since the very conception 
implies the utterly unallowable plan of permanent fellowship 
and constant communication between the various universities." 
Spies were placed in all universities to watch both students 
and Professors, and a stringent censorship of the press was in- 
stituted. 

What could not be done openly, was done in secret, and 
secret chapters of the Burschenschaft, more radical than the 
original society, came into existence, where the passion for a 
unified fatherland was kept burning. As late as 1835 Karl 
Gutzkow and Heinrich Laube were endangered because of their 
alleged membership in the Burschenschaft. But on the whole 
the reaction of Mettemich was successful, and the Champions 
of f reedom had to content themselves with waiting for a better 
and more propitious time. 

This time seemed to have come in the year 1840. On June 
7th of that year, Frederick William IV ascended the throne 
left vacant by his father. Youthful, imaginative, of a roman- 
tic nature, he had long been the hope of the liberals. AJready 
long before, a poet, C. K. J. Bunsen, had prophecied of this 
time: 

"Was tausend Jahr vergebens erstrebt das Vaterland, 

Wird rasch sich dann erheben von solches Bauherrn Hand/" 

Another incidcnt to awaken the national spirit and to raise 
it to a high pitch was France's attitude towards the Rhine. 
Having. been unsuccessful in their oriental campaign, the 
French people wished to vindicate their honor by their insolent 
clamor for the possession of the Rhine. How much the Ger- 

'Christian Petzet, Politische Lyrik, München 1902, p. 10. 
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mans resented this demand can be seen from the remarkable 
popularity of Nikolaus Becker, who had answered with his 
famous lines: 

"Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien deutschen Rhein."' 

Among scores of similar songs, protesting against the in- 
sults of France, and expressing the Indignation of the Germans 
thereat, I will mention only one more, which has since become 
the German national hymn, "Die Wacht am Rhein," by Max 
Schneckenburger : 

"Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall, 
Wie Schwertgeklirr und Wogenprall: 
Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum deutsdien Rhein! 
Wer will des Stromes Hüter sein? 
Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein. 
Fest stehlt und treu die Wacht am Rhein !'** 

In this same year the four himdreth anniversary of the 
German invention of the art of printing was celebrated. This 
certainly also served as an admonition for energetic action in 
endeavors for liberal progress and national unity, by bringing 
to general consciousness the spiritual leadership which Germany 
had enjoyed for a century, as well as the altogether unworthy 
and even disgraceful position which she occupied politically 
among the leading nations of Europe. 

But although these several events occasioned the sudden 
outbreak of the national spirit in a great number of political 
lyrics, they themselves would not have been sufficient cause, 
had not the public spirit reached that stage of development 
which was necessary for the production as well as the proper 
understanding of these lyrics. That burning desire for free- 
dom which was at first manifested by the great poets and 
thinkers of the eighteenth Century, and which had then taken 
hold of the students after the Napoleonic Wars, was now to be 
transferred to the people. And whereas the speculations of 
the great eighteenth Century poets had been almost wholly 

■Petzet, Ibid., pp. 17 and 42. 
*Petzet, Ibid., 9ff. 
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ideal and theoretical, and the conceptions of such men as Arndt 
and Schenkendorf vagiie and indefinite, the political lyric was 
now to prosecute definite, concrete aims. 

Many and diverse incidents in the course of the following 
years served as a basis for the political lyric, which the poets 
used as a protest against the existing administration, to demand 
populär govemment and reforms, to inculcate greater love for 
the fatherland, and even to incite the people to rise in arms 
against the oppressors. Among these events were the various 
attempts of Frederick William IV to institute populär reforms, 
the completion of the Cologne Cathedral, as a manifestation of 
German patriotism, the great conflagration of Hamburg, which 
was feit as a national disaster, and for the victims of which 
money was collected in all parts of Germany. There was also 
the erection of a nionument to the old Germanic hero Arminus 
in the Teutoburger Wald. These, with many other events, 
were all welcome material for the poetic muse. 

A few characteristic s6lections must suffice here to sketch 
the ränge and the spirit of the political poetry. Thus the 
nccessity for a union of the German principalities and of the 
German people is voiced by HoflFman von Fallersleben, from 
whose pen we also havc the national hymn, "Deutschland, 
Deutschland über alles.": 



"Deutschland erst in sich vereint! 
Auf! wir wollen uns verbinden, 
Und wir können jeden Feind 
Treuverbunden überwinden." 

"Deutschland erst in sich vereint! 
Darnach strebet, darnach ringet! 
Dasz der schöne Tag erscheint. 
Der uns endlich Einheit bringet."^ 

He has Icarned that waiting is useless, that promises will 
not be kept, and tl:Pt thereforc action on the part of the people 
is the only reniedy : 

"Wie viel man auch verspricht, 
O traut den Worten nicht! 
Ein Wort ist Schall und Wind— 
Seid doch nicht taub und blind."' 
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More extremely radical is George Herwegh, who proclaims 
openly and defiantly: 

"Wir haben lang genug geliebt, 
Wir wollen endlich hassen."* 

Filled with a blind rage against all the oppressors, uncom- 
promising to tlie core, he urges a violent breaking down of all 
the barriers to f reedom, and in a tone that had not been heard 
since Körner's "Frisch auf, mein Volk, die Flammenzeichen 
rauchen," he issues his mighty call to arms : 

"Reiszt die Kreuze aus der Erden I 
Alle sollen Schwerter werden, 
Gott im Himmel wird's verzeihn. 
Laszt, o laszt das Verseschweiszen I 
Auf den Ambos legt das Eisen I 
Heiland sol das Eisen sein !"* 

Robert Prutz summarizes the demands of the liberal oi>- 
position in a poem entitled "Was wir wollen." The fatherland 
shall be united, independent, from the Rhine to the shores of 
the Baltic ; the princes shall have confidence in their people, and 
raise the pillars of their power only on the basis of right and 
justice; the people shall be brave and mighty, freeman like 
their f oref athers ; the laws shall be : 

"Kurz und rund, 
Die klar und deutlich sprechen. 
Und die auch keines Königs Mund 
Darf biegen oder brechen." 

Only such ministers are desired : 

"Die dem Jahrhundert 
Weit offne Straszen bahnen."^ 

Further demands are free knowledge and science, liberty of 
the press, and a Constitution. One of the most effective poems 
of these years is that of Ferdinand Freiligrath, comparing Ger- 
many with Hamlet : 

•Petzet, Ibid., pp. 53, 81. 138. 
•Petzt. Ibid., 138. 
Tetzct, Ibid., 170. 
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ideal and theoretical, and the conceptions o£ such men as Arndt 
and Schenkendorf vagiie and indefinite, the political lyric was 
now to prosecute definite, concrete aims. 

Many and diverse incidents in the course of the following 
years served as a basis for the poHtical lyric, which the poets 
used as a protest against the existing administration, to demand 
populär government and reforms, to inculcate greater love for 
the fatherland, and even to incite the people to rise in arms 
against the oppressors. Among these events were the various 
attempts of Frederick William IV to institute populär reforms, 
the completion of the Cologne Cathedral, as a manifestation of 
German patriotism, the great conflagration of Hamburg, which 
was feit as a national disaster, and for the victims of which 
money was collected in all parts of Germany. There was also 
the erection of a monument to the old Germanic hero Arminus 
in the Teutoburger Wald. These, with many other events, 
were all welcome material for the poetic muse. 

A few characteristic selections must suflSce here to sketch 
the ränge and the spirit of the political poetry. Thus the 
nccessity for a union of the German principalities and of the 
German people is voiced by HoflFman von Fallersleben, from 
whose pen we also have the national hymn, '^Deutschland, 
Deutschland über alles.": 



"Deutschland erst in sich vereint I 
Auf! wir wollen uns verbinden, 
Und wir können jeden Feind 
Treuverbunden überwinden." 

"Deutschland erst in sich vereint! 
Darnach strebet, darnach ringet! 
Dasz der schöne Tag erscheint, 
Der uns endlich Einheit bringet."^ 

He has Icarned that waiting is useless, that promises will 
not be kept, and tl:?t there forc action on the part of the people 
is the only remedy: 

"Wie viel man auch verspricht, 
O traut den Worten nicht! 
Ein Wort ist Schall und Wind — 
Seid doch nicht taub und blind."^ 
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More extremely radical is George Herwegh, who proclaims 
openly and defiantly: 

"Wir haben lang genug geliebt, 
Wir wollen endlich hassen."* 

Filled with a blind rage against all the oppressors, uncom- 
promising to the core, he urges a violent breaking down of all 
the barriers to f reedom, and in a tone that had not been heard 
since Köraer's "Frisch auf, mein Volk, die Flammenzeichen 
rauchen," he issues his mighty call to arms : 

"Reiszt die Kreuze aus der Erden I 
Alle sollen Schwerter werden, 
Gott im Himmel wird's verzeihn. 
Laszt, o laszt das Verseschweiszen I 
Auf den Ambos legt das Eisen! 
Heiland sol das Eisen sein !"* 

Robert Prutz summarizes the demands of the liberal oi>- 
position in a poem entitled "Was wir wollen." The fatherland 
shall be united, independent, f rom the Rhine to the shores of 
the Baltic ; the princes shall have confidence in their people, and 
raise the pillars of their power only on the basis of right and 
justice; the people shall be brave and mighty, freeman like 
their f oref athers ; the laws shall be : 

"Kurz und rund, 
Die klar und deutlich sprechen, 
Und die auch keines Königs Mund 
Darf biegen oder brechen." 

Only such ministers are desired : 

"Die dem Jahrhundert 
Weit offne Straszen bahnen.**^ 

Further demands are free knowledge and science, liberty of 
the press, and a Constitution. One of the most effective poems 
of these years is that of Ferdinand Freiligrath, comparing Ger- 
many with Hamlet : 

•Petzet, Ibid., pp. 53, 81. 138. 
•Petzt, Ibid., 138. 
Setzet, Ibid., 170. 
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"Deutschland ist Hamlet— «rnst und stumm 
In seinen Fluren jede Nacht 
Geht die begrabene F^reiheit um 
Und winkt den Männern auf der Wacht. 
Da steht die Hohe blankbewehrt. 
Und sagt dem Zaud'rer, der noch zweifelt: 
Sei mir ein Rächer, zieh dein Schwert I 
Man hat mir Gift ins Ohr geträufelt." 

Hamlet (or Germany) hears the spirit, and the awful truth 
begins to dawn upon him, but he is vacillating and undecided, 
he has not the courage to avenge the foul murder by a brave 
deed. When he finally takes up the sword in the last act, 
it is only to his own destruction. The poet wams Germany 
against the same f ate : 

Gottlob, noch sind wir nicht so weit! 
Vier Akte sahn wir spielen erstl 
Hab* Acht, Heldl dasz die Ähnlichkeit 
Nich auch im letzten du bewährst I 
Wir hoffen früh, wir hoffen spät: 
O, raff dich auf und komm zum Streiche. 
Und hilf entschlossen, weil es geht, 
Zu ihrem Recht des fleh'enden Leiche !**• 

The f act that these poems were known and read everywhere, 
that these poets were among the most populär men of the time, 
is sufficient proof of the great influence they exerted in arous- 
ing the public spirit to action. They were the Champions of an 
oppressed and downtrodden people which w^s clamoring for 
Hberty. Year by year the movement grew, the demands be- 
came more insistent, and public opinion was aroused to a 
higher pitch. Newspapers and magazines took up the cry, 
publicists issued scores of pamphlets denouncing the existing 
regime. When this was impossible at home, they went across 
the boundary, as did Karl Heinzen, to Switzerland, and from 
there carried on the agitation with increasing vehemence. All 
other questions were ecHpsed by this one ; everybody feit that 
the time was not far distant when their hopes would be real- 
ized. When in February, 1848, the news arrived that France 
had once more shaken off the rule of monarchy and pro- 
claimed the Second Republic, it was greeted with wild ap- 
•Petzet, 195f. 
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plause, and Freiligrath, in London, celebrated the events with 
the well-known poem, "Im Hochland fiel der erste Schusz": 

"Was weiter wird: — noch harren wirl 
Doch wird's die Freiheit werden I 
Die Freiheit dort, die Freiheit hier, 
Die Freiheit jetzt, und für und für, 
Die Freiheit rings auf Erden. 
Im Hochland fiel der erste Schusz, 
Und die da nieder donnern musz. 
Die Lawine kam ins Rollen."* 

Space does not permit us to go into details here about the 
memorable events of the next months, or the attempts 
of the Frankfort Parliament to bring about the ardently 
desired unification. Once more the patriotic hopes of the Ger- 
mans were doomed to disappointment. By 1850 the old order 
had been restored, the old reaction set in again, and many of 
the leading men had to flee f rom Germany f or saf ety because 
of their participation in the struggle for f reedom. 

It is remarkable what a complete change came over German 
life in the next year. The nation which had been a seething 
cauldron of poHtical ideas and aspirations in the previous de- 
cade, for whom all questions had been merged in the one great 
desire for freedom, now relapsed into its former indifference. 
It seemed as if the great climax of 1848 had sucked every drop 
of energy from its body, as if it had been consumed by 
the great fire which had been raging within it. The political 
lyrics which had attained such an importance among the poetic 
productions of the time as to drive all other competitors from 
the field, now gradually disappeared, until they finally died a 
slow and natural death. The people, instead, sought consolation 
and diversion in a semi-romantic world of fiction and in senti- 
mental lyric poetry, where they would not be reminded of their 
shameful defeat, and in which they could escape from the 
realities of this life. 

We are now to consider a man who, in contrast to the class 
of people just mentioned, remained true to his ideals after the 
revolution, who did not abate a particle from his pre- 

•Pcuet, p. 204. 
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revolutionary attitude, who, although forced to emigrate to 
America, continued the struggle with the same zeal and ardour 
which he displayed in Germany. 

CHAPTER I. 
Sketch of Heinzen's Life. 

Karl Peter Heinzen was bom on February 22, 1809, at the 
village of Grevenbroich, in the vicinity of Cologne. His mother 
died when he was only four years old. His reminiscences of 
her were very vague, and perhaps for this very reason he sur- 
rounded her with a halo and idealized her. At any rate she 
seems to have been a very good mother to him, and in later 
years when his father and his teachers tried to curb and break 
his stuborn and independent spirit, he longed for the kind and 
sympathetic influence of his deceased mother. His physical 
strength, which he later displayed to the great disadvantage of 
his fellow-students, and the height of six feet and three inches, 
which he attained in mature life, he inherited from his pater- 
nal ancestors. With considerable pride he narrates some won- 
derful feats of strength of his grandfather, who on one occa- 
sion picked up an Opponent who attacked him in the dark, and 
hurled him fifteen paces through the door of a nearby house. 
His greatgrandfather enjoyed the reputation of having been 
even stronger. His father had taken up the study of philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence, and forestry in Cologne and Bonn, and in 
1795, under the rejo^me of the French Republic, had received a 
Position as "garde generale des camps et forets." He was at 
the time an ardent Republican, and his enthusiasm led him to 
criticize his former teachers severely for not daring to profess 
publicly the republican principles which they had inculcated in 
him. However, when he was made inspector of forests under 
the new Prussian rule in 1815, he also became worldly wise and 
adapted himself to the circumstances. This explains the fact 
that he never sought to influence his son Karl in the direction 
of Republicanism. Indeed, he was never able to understand 
the peculiar nature of his son, and therefore failed completely 
in the choice of the proper method of bringing him up, seeking 
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to accomplish by force and harshness what leniency and sym- 
pathy alone could have achieved. 

After the death of bis motber Karl was placed in tbe bands 
of his grandparents and the sister of bis motber, who lived in 
the little village of Nievenbeim. His relatives, like almost all 
the people in tbis village, belonged to tbe Catbolic cburcb. Tbey 
were haunted by tbe prevalent superstitions of villagers, witb 
which tbey played upon bis youtbful imagination. A little 
later he was placed in tbe local scbools, wbere be also received 
relig^ous instruction. He was even selected to assist tbe priest 
in the ceremonies of tbe mass and to carry tbe crucifix at tbe 
head of processions. At tbe age of nine be was sent to Witt- 
lar, where bis education was continued under tbe supervision 
of his patemal uncle, tbe "Domberr" Heinzen, wbo intended to 
prepare bim for tbe priestbood, but soon relinquisbed tbe idea. 
This religious training was witbout doubt one of tbe factors 
that caused tbe antipatby and bostility wbicb be sbowed in 
later life not only to tbe Catbolic Cburcb but also to every 
Church and every religion. Tbe narrow life of bis youtb, 
with all its dead formalism and its many superstitions, was 
bound to produce a reaction in a clear-beaded, logical person 
like Heinzen. 

When bis fatber moved to Cleve some time later and took 
his four cbildren witb bim, Heinzen rejoiced, for now he 
came to live in a large city, and could also attend the local 
Gymnasium, wbere a larger circle of acquaintances could 
be found. But be fared no better bere. Not only were there 
continual conflicts between bim and bis fatber, against whose 
harsh treatment be rebelled, but be also bad many clashes 
with the teacbers at tbe Gymnasium. The dry routine of the 
school, with its many regulations, was repulsive to him, and 
to give vent to his anger be resorted to pranks of all kmds, 
which almost drove bis superiors to desperation. To put an 
end to the continual warfare, his father sent bim to a private 
institution at Kempen, tbe Director of wbicb was his col- 
legre-mate and friend. But this was jumping from the frying- 
pan mto the fire, for tbe school was a former monastery, many 
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of whose teachers were priests. It was a veritable prison, 
and every movement was controlled by stringent rules. Every 
moming the hundred inmates were obliged to attend church 
Service at an early hour, not to speak of Sundays and holi- 
days, and during the day they passed most of the time in the 
classes or in their rooms, with little opportunity to enjoy free- 
dom in the open air. It is not surprising that under such cir- 
cumstances a healthy, robust person like Heinzen sought re- 
lief by harassing and tormenting his teachers wherever pos- 
sible. Finally his father was asked to remove the rebel from 
school, but upon the former's plea another trial was made. 
The Director now accorded Karl a more hiunane treat- 
ment, better adapted to his peculiar nature, and the results 
were satisfactory, so that he could leave the College with a 
fairly good testimonial But when he re-entered the Gymna- 
sium at Cleve, conditions had not changed there, and the old 
rebellious spirit broke out again, now finding expression in 
more rcfined means, in verses and satires on his teachers. In 
his whole conduct at this time he already manifests the future 
revolutionist, who, as he himself says, must be bom ; whom cir- 
cumstances may be able to develop, but not create. In his 
autobiography he says: "From childhood on nothing was 
more odious to me, than to do something because others did 
so, or to recognize something because it had the sanction of 
tradition. My natural feeling rebelied against everything that 
I was to do without my own initiative, inclination, or convic- 
tion. On the other band, I always expressed my opinions 
openly, and was more inclined to show a hostile, rather than 
a friendly attitude/'^'* 

Before even finishing the complete course at the Gymna- 
sium, he went to the University of Bonn in 1827, and regis- 
tered as a Student of medicine. He was, however, more in- 
terested in the study of history and literature, and neglected 
his work. One day, when he was obliged to dissect a 
corpse before the class, he was so fiUed with horror that 
he gave up medicine in disgust, and devoted himself exclu- 

*r,esammelte Werke, Vol. III, p. 33. 
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sively to philology. He did not at first take part in the cus- 
tomary drinking and duelling of the students, but many soci- 
eties cast admiring and longing glances on his imposing fig- 
ure. When on one occasion he had given Wienbarg, who was 
later to play an important role in "Young Germany," and who 
had smashed a wine-bottle on the head of a small Opponent, a 
good thrashing, and thrown him out of the room, he yielded 
to the entreaties to join the "Westphalia," and became a mem- 
ber. He was soon recognized as one of the most formidable 
duellists on the floor, and many students received marks of 
distinction from his sword which they kept all their lives. But 
with the Professors he was on no better terms than in his pre- 
vious years, and they had to suffer many annoyances as the 
result of his dissatisfaction. His insolent demeanor and his 
sarcastic tone of speech against his superiors caused his dis- 
missal in 1829. 

Heinzen did not shed any tears on this account. On the 
contrary, he was more glad than sorry, for now he feit hira- 
self f reed from all the oppressive limitations under which hc 
had suffered and fumed his entire lifc. He had long feit an ar- 
dent longing for a wider sphere of action, for adventures, and 
for travel. But the lack of money, which thwarted many 
other plans of his in the future, was an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. He and an adventurous f riend therefore decided to go 
to East India, with one of the regiments of Holland. In the 
fall of the same year they set out for Holland, and soon werc 
enlisted as "Unteroffiziere" in an expedition for Batavia. But 
life here was almost unbearable. The strict discipline of a 
soldier's life, the hardships of the long voyage, and the mo- 
notonous, wearisome life in Batavia were too much for him. 
He applied for his release, and was fortunate enough to sc- 
cure it. Sixteen months after his departure he again landed 
in Rotterdam, penniless as before. It is interesting to note 
that the July Revolution in France, of which, however, he did 
not hear until his retum in 1831, did not affect him in the 
least. His political interest was not to be awakened until 
later. 
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He was, howevcr, ashamed of his destitute condition, and 
too proud to go home as a prodigal son. On the other band, 
he had not been permanently cured of his romantic desire for 
travel and adventure, and was considering the possibiHty of 
another voyage, possibly to America. In order not to be- 
come a deserter, he first entered the Prussian Army as "ein- 
jähriger Freiwilliger." During this time he became acquainted 
with Louise Moras, the daughter of a lawyer in Qeve, and the 
widow of the Rittmeister Schiller. She was a woman of re- 
markable ability, beautiful, cultured and kind. For a time 
they avoided each other, but when they became better ac- 
quainted and saw the similarity of their ideals and aspira- 
tions, their fate was sealed, and they decided to marry. All 
Heinzen's other plans were thus suddenly shattered, and he 
now was obliged to secure some means of livelihood, not only 
for himself , but also for the f our children of his wif e. What 
was he to do ? He had no source of income ; he had not even 
leamed a trade. The only way out of the difficulty seemed to 
be to secure a position as tax-collector in the civil Service of 
Prussia, but this proved not such an easy matter. After 
many disgusting experiences in the so-called examinations, he 
finally secured a position a year and a half later. During the 
next eight years he occupied this same position, living first 
in the city of Cleve, and afterwards in Gummersbach, Elber- 
feld and Cologne. In Cologne he advanced to the position of 
revenue-inspector, and later served in the capacity of "KoUa- 
tionator" in the office of the Director of Revenues of his prov- 
ince. Before he left Qeve, when he was hardly twenty-six 
years old, his wife died. She had been a true comrade to him 
and the only consolation in his many trials. Deep as his grief 
was, he was not even granted a f ew days' leave f rom the monot- 
onous work at which he was engaged. But the four children 
had to be f ed and provided for, and for their sake he continued 
at his task, which at times was almost unbearable. His re- 
muneration was two hundred and forty dollars per year, a 
small enough sum on which to rear a family, especially when 
he was obliged to spend whole days on his inspection tours and 
pay extra for board and lodging. But there were other causcs 
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for dissatisfaction and Opposition. The whole System, with the 
Wholesale suppression of all individual effort, was repulsive to 
his independent and freedom-loving nature. He objected to 
being used as a mere machine, and wanted free play for his 
own incHnations. To put an end to this servility he finally 
severed his connections with the service after a "personal 
struggle of eight years with the bureaucracy." The political 
side of the question had not yet influenced him, or been a fac- 
tor in his Opposition. Although of a Republican disposition, 
he had not as yet reached that stage of clear understanding 
of the political aspect. His struggle was an entirely personal 
affair, without any general revolutionary tendencies. How- 
ever, his service in the bureaucracy was a practical training 
school for his later Opposition, and furnished him with the 
material for his epoch-making treatise: "The Prussian Bu- 
reaucracy." 

After quitting the civil service, Heinzen attempted to make 
a living from the proceeds of his publications, but he soon 
saw that this was impossible, and accepted a more remuner- 
ative Position as "Direktionssekretär" of the "Rheinische Eisen- 
bahngesellschaft," and later to Secretary of the Fire Insurance 
Company at Aachen. But he was able to find time for writing 
nevertheless, and published a collection of his poems, several 
comedies, and a narrative of his voyage to Batavia, also his 
experience there. He also acted as correspondent for the 
"Leipziger Allgemeine" and the "Mannheimer Abendzeitung" 
and later for the "Rheinische Zeitung" in Cologne. 

The above-mentioned book, "The Prussian Bureaucracy," 
was a landmark in Heinzen's career. Its hostile reception by 
the Prussian authorities, and the subsequent persecution of 
Heinzen, were the real causes which made him extend his per- 
sonal struggle for freedom to a general political Opposition 
and a revolutionary campaign of sweeping proportions. This 
book had been forbidden by the authorities a year before it 
actually made its appearance. Nevertheless Heinzen, as ob- 
stinate as ever, decided to publish it, and found a very inge- 
nious method of circulating it. When he had announced the 
proposed plan and contents of the book, and had asked for 
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contributions for its publication, the whole police was in- 
structed to keep an open eye on the same, and to confiscate 
any copies that might appear. But Heinzen had not made pub- 
lic the name of the publisher, and had secretly instructed him 
to arrange the distribution in such a way that the book would 
arrive in all the Prussian cities at approximately the same 
time. The booksellers were urged to dispose of them imme- 
diately. These instructions were all properly carried out, and 
thus the authorities were able to lay hands on only a few 
copies. The book created a great Sensation, not only on ac- 
count of the daring language, but also on account of the au- 
thor's intimate and thorough knowledge of his subject. Later 
as high as ten to twelve doUars were paid for a Single copy. 

As soon as the book arrived in Cologne, proceedings were 
instituted against Heinzen on the grounds of "causing dissat- 
isfaction with the government among its Citizens." Heinzen 
at first intended to appear and answer the Charge, if the case 
were heard by a proper court, but he got wind of another 
Charge, made in secret, for lese-majeste. Convinced now that 
he would not get an impartial hearing, he took the advice of 
friends and crossed the Belgian border in November, 1844, 
bef ore the intended arrest could be made. A so-called "Steck- 
brief" was issued against Heinzen, but he immediately replied 
by another "Steckbrief," in which he gave his motives for his 
previous acts, and severely criticized the existing conditions 
with passionate eloquence. This, of course, only endangered 
his Position all the more, but Heinzen was not the man to be 
influenced by considerations of his own personal safety, and 
f rom this time on he devoted all of his energies, at least as 
far as Germany was concemed, to the cause of the revolution- 
ary Propaganda. 

In Brüssels he awaited the decision of the court, and whcn 
he leamed in March, 1845, that he had been convicted on the 
Charge of treason, he did not feel safe even in this free State, 
fearing that Prussia would either request his extradition from 
the Belgian government, or attempt to secure his person 
through secret spies. He decided therefore to make his es- 
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capc while it was still possible. With Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
who had come to the same conclusion, he made the wearisome 
trip to Switzerland, which had been the destination of many 
refugees before him. 

His family, which had been living with relatives in Heidel- 
berg during his stay in Brüssels, joined him, and they 
made Zürich their home. Heinzen now became the leader in 
a vigorous campaign for a revolution in Germany. Freilig- 
rath, Rüge, Herwegh and Julius Fröbel were his most influ- 
ential allies in this endeavor. Together they founded a quar- 
tcrly publication, "The Opposition," of which Heinzen was 
the Chief editor. He was the author, f urthermore, of numer- 
ous "Flugschriften," pamphlets, which he always managed to 
smuggle into Germany despite the vigilant eyes of the policc. 

Regarding this period in his life, Heinzen teils us in his bi- 
ography: "I never feit prouder in my life than this time, 
when I, as a single individual, could offer resistance to this 
mighty power, before which seventy millions trembled. I did 
not delude myself with the idea that I would be able to cause 
a revolution through the mere publication of revolutionary 
Pamphlets ; nor did I have any inkling of the f act that it was 
to follow so swiftly. But I had hopes that the servile Ger- 
mans would eventually become rebellious through the reck- 
less expression of my revolutionary opinions, and that my ex- 
ample could not but make followers. I wanted to carry the 
audacity of my language so far that there could be no other 
possibility but drastic action. A people will finally leam to 
desire and to do, what it has leamed to think and to f eel. At 
the same time I intended to incite the reactionary party to a 
blind rage, so that they themselves would call for resistance by 
force through their repressive measures. A revolutionary con- 
3piracy, or the Organization for a definite act, was out of the 
question. I only wanted to shape the thoughts and feelings 
by spiritual and psychological means, and to prepare them, so 
that they could utilize the proper opportunity for a general 
rising, the impulse to which is usually given by the reaction it- 
self . An activity of this kind, continued for years, cannot re- 
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main without results, and I am still convinced that a Single 
writer, who can reach an oppressed people f rom a place wherc 
his safety is insured, is able to cause the downfall of any reac- 
tion.'^" 

"The Opposition," which was really published by Leske in 
Darmstadt, but which appeared nominally in Mannheim, was 
soon suppressed by the police. Instead, Heinzen issued anon- 
ymously in Zürich, a new paper, "Der Teutsche Tribun." But 
bef ore long the style was recognized as that of Heinzen, and the 
Prussian government protested against it to the authorities at 
Zürich. The permit for his residence in Zürich was extended 
to a period of only six more months, with the condition that 
no more pamphlets be issued, no matter where published. But 
this condition was disregarded by Heinzen, and a great num- 
ber of satires continued to be distributed in Germany. Now 
the conservative party in Zürich became alarmed, and most 
of the leading newspapers in Switzerland condemned Heinzen 
and his policy. When finally the Bavarian Government added 
its Protest to that of Prussia, Heinzen was compelled to leave 
Zürich. His attempts to settle in Bern and other places 
failed, and so he decided in 1847 to emigrate to America. 

Through the Duke of Braunschweig, who issued the "Deut- 
sche Zeitung" in London, in which he reprinted most of Hein- 
zen 's bitter criticisms, Heinzen was also made acquainted with 
Wilhehn von Eichthal. The latter was editor of the "Schnell- 
post" in New York, and by reprinting many of the "Flug- 
schriften," had interested the Germans in America in the sujv- 
port of revolutionary Propaganda. When Heinzen's position 
became untenable in Switzerland, Wilhelm von Eichthal in- 
vited him to come to New York and assist him in editing the 
"Schnellpost." Thus Heinzen departed from Switzerland, 
and in January, 1848, he arrived in New York. Eichthal was, 
however, no more among the living when Heinzen arrived, but 
an enthusiastic reception had been prepared for him by the 
Germans in New York. As Heinzen was wholly without means, 
a friend had purchased the "Schnellpost" for him before 

"Erlebtes, II, 108 ff. 
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his arrival. With Ivan Tissowski, the former revolutionary 
dictator of Krakau, as co-editor, Heinzen immediately set up 
an extremely radical program. His one aim and desire was a 
revolution in Germany, and to this he devoted all his ener- 
gies. Whoever did not agree with his opinions was unmerci- 
fully criticized. Thus he soon became estranged f rom a num- 
ber of influential German liberals in New York who were 
4>pposed to such drastic revolutionary methods. Heinzen knew 
no compromises, and considered all those his enemies who 
did not go to the extremes which he advocated. Ridicule and 
sarcasm were the weapons with which he f ought f or his pro- 
ject. 

Heinzen did not limit himself to affairs in Germany, but 
also applied his extreme principles to American conditions, 
condemning in sweeping terms the policies of the various po- 
litical parties. To counteract these evil tendencies he wanted 
to f ound a new radical party which was to carry out his high 
Ideals, but he found few receptive ears for such an undertak- 
ing. He was told that he was still "too green" in the coun- 
try to have a valid judgment in its affairs, and was simply ig- 
nored. Heinzen was not slow to take revenge for this fail- 
ure by scathing articles in his paper on the stupidity of the 
Germans in America. Thus in a few weeks he had made a 
host of enemies and only a very few friends. Even with the 
socialists, who had welcomed him as their saviour, he had a 
disagreement, as well as with the laboring classes and the 
communists. 

While in the midst of this agitation, the steamship Cambria 
suddenly brought the news on March 18th, 1848, of the flight 
of Louis Philippe and the establishment of a Provisional Gov- 
ernment in France. The excitement in New York knew no 
bounds, and meetings were held everywhere in honor of the 
event. Heinzen writes : "I count this day the happiest which 
I have experienced in America. What excitement, what hopes, 
what a satisfaction for the faith in a great idea."^* He wanted 
to retum to Europe immediately, for he was confident that a 

"Erlebtes, II, p. 196. 
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revolution in Germany would follow, but he had not even ten 
dollars. Upon issuing a proclamation in the "Schnellpost," 
calling for funds to support a similar revolution in Germany, 
he received a small sum of money, and when the "Cambria" 
returned on March 27th, Heinzen sailed with it. 

Arriving in London a few weeks later, he f ound the same 
cxcitement there among the Germans. After a few days' stay 
with Freiligrath, he went to Geneva via Paris, where he found 
his family penniless as always, but taken care of by f riends. 
He had expected to be elected a member of the Frankfort Par- 
liament, but things had meanwhile come to such a pass that 
all hopes were lost for the Radicals. Hearing of the f orma- 
tion of a revolutionary army in Baden under the command 
of Hecker, he changed his plans and joined the latter. Having 
preached revolution for so long a time, he now feit it to be his 
duty to put his theories into practice, especially as the oppor- 
tunity had presented itself. But Heinzen and Hecker could 
not agree, and when the attempted rising became an igno- 
minious failure, they parted as bitter enemies. 

Heinzen hereupon joined Struve and Karl Blind in Strass- 
burg as a member of the "committee for the further propaga- 
tion of the revolution," but this committee was dissolved by a 
commissioner of Lamartine, who did not hesitate to use force 
in Order to effect the dissolution. Heinzen decided to retum 
to Switzerland, and to carry on the agitation by means of his 
powerful pen, but his embittered tone of speech caused his 
expulsion from most of the cantons. Hoping to find security 
in his former place of refuge, Geneva, he went there, but the 
Confederate Council now requested his expulsion from the 
whole domain of Switzerland, and President Fazy was 
only too willing to execute this command. Nevertheless Hein- 
zen managed to pass the winter in Geneva secretly, in the house 
of a friend, the scholar Galeer. 

When the revolution broke out anew, however, in the Pal- 
atinate and in Baden, in the spring of 1849, Heinzen immedi- 
ately departed for Karlsruhe to offer his assistance. But his 
participation was to be even more of a failure than in the pre- 
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vious year. Whereas he had only clashed with Hecker in thc 
first year, he now came into conflict with almost all the lead- 
crs, with Brentano, Peter, Stnive, WilHch and Sigel. As a 
result he was condemned to remain in a State of sorrowful 
inactivity. Under the auspices of the publisher Hoff, he now 
established a "literary bureau," the object of which was to 
furnish leading articles for the different democratic papers. 
Embittered as he was, these articles were more of the nature 
of satirical criticism rather than an enthusiastic encourage- 
ment of the revolutionary movement. The rapid advance of 
the Pnissians soon put an end to the whole afFair, and 
Heinzen^was again obliged to flee to Switzerland for protec- 
tion. 

With Struve and Mazzini he began to publish another rev- 
olutionary Journal called "Der Völkerbund," but only one copy 
appeared. The authorities again became alarmed at the great 
number of refugees who were pouring into Switzerland from 
all sides, and requested a number of the leaders, among them 
Heinzen, to leave the country. Heinzen refused, on the grounds 
of having no money, and it was therefore decided to pay his 
expenses for transportation to America. But Heinzen still 
had hopes of another revolution and protested against being 
deported to America. His destination was therefore changed 
to England. 

Arriving in London, Heinzen lost none of his enthusiasm 
for the revolution, and immediately looked for ways and 
means to continue his literary activity. But writing an article 
was easier than Publishing it. The Duke of Braunschweig 
finally consented to print his pamphlet, "Die Lehren der Revo- 
lution." Its appearance caused a great scandal in London, 
and the London Times, which branded him as a revolutionary 
monstrosity, cven went so far as to request his expulsion. Al- 
though he was personally unmolested, he found it continually 
more difficult to gain a Hvelihood. With the help of Maz- 
zini he scraped together enough money to enable him to emi- 
grate to America for the second time, accompanied by his 
second wife and his children. 
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During his absence Heinzen had sent frequent contribu- 
tions to the "Schnellpost/' and at first they were read with 
great interest. But when the sarcastic condemnations of 
Hecker appeared, the f riends became gradually estranged f rom 
him. This was Heinzen's bitter experience when he arrived 
in New York for the second time in October, 1850. When, 
a little later, he announced a lecture on the Revolution and 
the causes for its failure, only thirty-two people made their 
appearance. That no money could be made by lectures was 
evident and as there was no opportunity at present to engage 
in joumalistic work, he was soofi obliged to seek employment 
in the Workshop of a friend. In 1851, when the "Völker- 
bund" had to be abandoned after the first issue, he was offered 
the editorship of the "Schnellpost" by the owner, and he gladly 
accepted. He continued his former independent and radical 
policy in the paper. But now the German-American press, 
which had ignored him formerly, began to attack him and, as 
we can imagine, Heinzen was not slow in replying. The new 
Radical Party, of which he was to be the leader, was made 
the subject of many editorials. Although his hopes were not 
realized, he managed to start a Democratic Society among the 
newly immigrated Germans with the express object "to re- 
form the United States and to revolutionize Europe." Be- 
sides the formation of an army for the next European war, 
Heinzen also had a remedy for American conditions in a 
comprehensive platform, from which the following sentences 
are quoted as illustrations of his advanced ideas: 

"It is the duty of Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in all those places which are under its 
exclusive Jurisdiction. We are opposed to further slave states 
or slave territories. The building of a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean is not to be left to private individuals, but should be 
undertaken by Congress. We demand universal suffrage with- 
out distinction of race or color. We demand the election of 
all officials by the direct vote of the people. The recall of 
representatives shall be established by law. We consider it 
the duty of the legislature to limit the time of work to eight, 
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or at most, to ten hours a day for adults, and to five hours 
for children."" 

It is not to be denied that Heinzen also made many de- 
mands in this platform which bore evidence of his unfamiliar- 
ity with American conditions. But on the whole it created 
a Sensation, and even greater Opposition, which, however, only 
incited Heinzen to more emphatic denunciations. 

In September, 1851, Heinzen severed his connections with 
the "Schnellpost," and with the aid of friends, was able to 
establish the "New Yorker Deutsche Zeitung," which, how- 
ever, was discontinued in December of the same year for finan- 
cial reasons. The next venture was a weekly paper, the "Ja- 
nus," which, after a year, suffered the same fate. During 
the simimer of 1852 Heinzen made a tour through the 
United States, speaking on some radical themes in Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. But at the end of the trip his treasury 
showed a deficit, and his health had also suffered considerably. 

His next paper was the "Herold des Westens" in Louis- 
ville. It was destroyed by fire on December 3rd, 1853, three 
months after Heinzen had become its editor. In the same year 
the "Pioneer" came into existence, which appeared first in 
Louisville, then in Cincinnati, and then in New York. Since 
1859 it appeared in Boston. 

The "Pionier" was to be the crowning work of Heinzen's 
life. It was indeed a pioneer in the propagation of radical- 
ism, and in it Heinzen expressed his ideas regarding the in- 
alienable rights of man and of nations f reely and unreservedly. 
Fearlessly and ceaselessly he devoted himself to the realiza- 
tion of his high ideals: free human beings, free nations, and 
above all, a free German Fatherland. In the "Pionier," he 
also expressed his opinions regarding German literature, one 
of the subjects of this essay. The "Pionier" continued to 
appear until December, 1879, when a paral)rtic stroke forced 
Heinzen to take leave of his readers. Finally, after a pro- 
longed period of sickness, he died on November 12th, 1880, 

"Deutscher Pionier, Vol. 13, p. 162 ff. 
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and was buried on November 15th. A great number o£ 
friends, men and women, were present at the ceremony to 
pay him a last tribute of honor. The "Turnverein" of Bos- 
ton, and the "Orpheus" glee club rendered a few hymns, and 
S. R. Köhler, editor of the American Art Review, delivered 
an oration in German, while Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney delivered 
one in the English language. 

Heinzen was without doubt one of the great men in Ger- 
man-American history. H. A. Rattermann gives him the fol- 
lowing characterization : "He was a giant in mind and in 
body, and he prosecuted all of his endeavors with the most 
inflexible energy. For him there existed no authority, no lim- 
itations. Populär favor and friendship wicre alike disre- 
garded in his activities ; tolerance was unknown to him, when 
his own opinions came into consideration. Far removed f rom 
the possibility of corruption, he sat in judgment over the so- 
cial and political conditions, and like Zeus he hurled his po- 
lemical thunderbolts against all friends or enemies. A despot, 
he maintained the infallibility of his own opinions; and woe 
to him who dared to gainsay him. There was a certain self- 
glorification in his manners, which he always showed. But in 
regard to his material welfare he sacrificed everything, even 
to privation, in order to satisfy his ambition. Nevertheless he 
was a character such as seldom appears in history, and a think- 
ing person who is able to rise above the ordinary in this world, 
will always admire the greatness of Heinzen and appreciate 
his ceaseless striving."^* 

Among the English-speaking Americans Heinzen also had 
his admirers, although his activities were restricted almost ex- 
clusively to the German language. As an example of the 
high esteem in which he was held, I will quote the words of 
George Cheney, which are taken from a lecture which he de- 
livered on Heinzen in Paine National Hall in Boston : 

"Karl Heinzen sleeps the dreamless sleep of etemal rest. 
He lies today beneath the forest trees he loved. Shall I say 
he ? Nay, he is not there. He, like one of old, has risen, not 

"Deutscher Pionier, Vol. 13, p. 241. 
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in the flesh, nor that I know oi in dpiritual consciousness. I 
do not say he has not, because I know not all the secrets of 
life, much more of death. But he is not hidden within thö 
tomb. Friends may plant flowers there, and water them with 
tears; a marble monument may mark the place of his rest; 
but when the flowers are all dead, when the trees have fallen 
beneath the axe or the hand of time, when the marble monu- 
ment has crumbled back into dust, and the very place is blot- 
led from the memory of man, Karl Heinzen will live on with 
an ever-widening influence in the thoughts and loves of men. 
It matters but little whether his name live or die: the work 
for truth and humanity he wrought shall endure while men 
exist. Things are not what they seem. The great of this 
age are not those who are f easted, and run af ter by the crowd, 
but the patient pioneers, who with giant blows are making a 
Clearing in the forest of superstitipn, causing the wildemess 
to blossom as a rose, and for the sickening, deadly malaria of 
piety that saps the manhood of our age, bringing the health 
of self-reliance and the joy of self-respect. They are the men 
and women who, through the long night watches of the world's 
ignorance, keep brightly flaming the torch of thought, and so 
are constantly widening the skirts of light, and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower. When man comes to his 
own ; when each child bom into the world finds all the avenues 
of truth open to his exploring mind ; when art gladdens every 
eye with its cheering ray ; when right and justice between man 
and man are the only gods ; when the State in its devotion to 
the happiness of all, is but the outward expression of the best 
instincts of humanity; when the heaven men strive to win is 
on earth, and the highest honor is to be a man ; — then, but not 
before, will be leamed the füll life and lesson of Karl Hein- 
zen."^» 

^'Deutscher Pionier, Vol. 13, p. 241 ff. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Heinzen's Poetry and Literary Activity. 

Karl Heinzen's name will not live or die with his poetry. 
His greatness does not depend on single literary productions, 
but upon his mighty personality, his inflexible will, his high 
ideals of a free humanity, for which he fought with such ad- 
mirable persistency. If he had no other Claims for recogni- 
tion and immortality except his poetry, he would long since 
have been forgotten. Nevertheless it will not be out of place 
here to devote a few pages to the consideration of his verse, 
as it will add to the more complete picture of the man, and 
reveal to us some of his ideals and aspirations. The desire 
to write poetry manifested itself very early in Heinzen, and 
already during his attendance at the G)minasium in Qeve he 
was engaged in writing verses, mostly satires at the expense 
of his teachers. His literary studies at the University of 
Bonn increased his desire to achieve distinction as a poet. As 
early as 1827, when he was only eighteen years old, he issued 
his first manifesto, criticizing in no uncertain terms the shal- 
lowness and imitativeness in the poetry of his contemporaries, 
and setting up a program which he expected to adopt. The 
poem, "Ermahnung eines jungen Poeten," is modelled after 
the "Knittelverse" of Hans Sachs, and the iambic verse of 
Goethe's Faust. In it Heinzen complains of the lack of orig- 
inality in the productions of his time. One regards Goethe 
as his master and is bent on approximating his manner as 
closely as possible: 

"Will Künstlcrlebcn so recht göthiglich umfassen 

Und sich in seiner Sprach* und Styl 

So recht gemächlich göthisch gehen lassen." 

Another seeks his ideal in bombastic verses and rhetorical 
flights, and thus hopes to have rivalled Schiller, but 

"Der Schiller stürmt zwar in den Versen, 
Doch in dem Versemacher nicht" 

The third is striving to write in the form of Klopstock's ödes : 
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"Sein Nachbar brummt Klopstockisch-odisch, 
Dasz euch der Kopf wird antipodisch." 

He summarizes the whole artificiality, with its empty phrases 
and dead verses : 

"So plagt sich jeder was er kann, 

Es ist ein Jammer anzusehen; 

Nach Unnatur, nach Prunk strebt jedermann, 

Wahrheit will keiner üben und verstehen. 

Sie phantasieren höll'-und himmelwärts, 

Und sind zufrieden, sind nur Worte gleich zur Hand, 

Und redet ihr Verstand, so spricht er ohne Herz^ 

Und redet gar ihr Herz, verlieren sie den Verstand. 

Nicht überdacht, was sie gefühlt, 

Und nicht gefühlt, was sie gedacht. 

So ist's wie man mit Worten spielt. 

So ist's wie man Gedichte macht." 

Heinzen scorns to follow in the footsteps of the great masters, 
yet he feels that he is a child of his time, and that his 
powers of creation are limited. Therefore he decides to ded- 
icate himself to satire, confident that where there is so little 
to praise he will find so much more to denounce: 

"So steht's nun mit der jungen Poesie, 

Der ich geweiht mein bürgerlich Genie. 

Wie bring ich Licht und Rath darein? 

Nachäffer will ich werden nie, 

Und doch beherrschet mich die Zeit wie sie; 

Zum Schaffen reicht nicht Phantasie, 

Zu Oden nicht der Schwung allein. 

Die Elegie macht mir und anderen Pein, 

Und dennoch musz gedichtet sein. 

Ich denke, die Satyr e ist 

Doch auch, um ein Genie zu adeln. 

Und wo nichts mehr zu loben ist. 

Da gibt es um so mehr zu tadeln. 

Drum sei's! Die Elegie ist mir fatal. 

Dem Wortgepräng' und Schwung will ich entsagen, 

So werd' ich dieser Narrenwelt einmal 

Recht frank und derb die Wehrheit sagen."** 

Considering that this was written in the same year in which 
Heine's "Buch der Lieder" and "Reisebilder" appeared, we 
might almost regard Heinzen as one of the forerunners of 
Young Germany. Heinzen evidently feit that a new pcriod 
was beginning to dawn in German Hterature, and he here cx- 

»•Gedichte, pp. 47-52. 
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presses the theory which Heine and "Young Germany" wert 
to put to practical use later. The battle-cries of the new Storni 
and Stress perlod are here all clearly enunciated: the disgust 
at the slavish imitations of Goethe and Schiller, the craving 
for something new and original, the demand to speak openly 
and truthfully on all matters, the tendency to satire. 

In another poein, entitled "Denken und Poesie," Heinzen 
expresses similar opinions. True poetry is not produced by 
cold calculation of the head, but it is the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the soul. Only the artless, childlike soul is surrounded 
by the veil of poetry, a gift of heaven, and not a commodity 
to be bought: 

"O kindliche Seele, 

Unschuld'ger Natursinn, 

Verschwund'nes Geschenk einer fernen Zeit! 

Nur du kennst das Glück, 

Vom Wissen, vom Denken 

Vergebens gesucht. 

Du kindliche Seele, von Genien bewacht, 

Nur dich sucht das Glück, 

Denn du suchst es noch nicht. 

Von TräuTiun gc wollen. 

Umspinnt dich der rosige Flor, 

Nur dir bringt die Dichtung 

Den Himmel ins Herz, 

Und ohne den Roszquell, 

Bist du nur ihr Liebling." 

What an ideal conception of poetry, what a eulogy of the 
simple, natural, unaffected poems of the great masters like 
Goethe and Mörike ! But Heinzen does not find this sponta- 
neity in his contemporaries: 

"Ich höre. Dichter, in deinem Gedicht 
Nicht singen deine Lust, 
Nicht seufzen deinen Schmerz; 
Sagen hör* ich dich nur zu mir, 
Dasz du mir vorsingst deine Lust, 
Und vorseufzest deinen Schmerz." 

And he complains with great emotion: 

"Ach, keine freie 

Blume der Natur, 

Musz selbst die Dichtung 
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Die Tochter werden 

Der mühsam treibenden Kunst ?"*^ 

We see that Heinzen has clearly grasped and expressed 
the essential difference between g-enuine and counterfeit po- 
etry, a distinction which will be valid for all time. Real poetry 
must be the expression of the personal experience, it must be 
the result of an inner Impulse, and cannot be manufactured 
according to given rules. 

Lct US now consider to what extent Heinzen reached 
this ideal in his own poetry. During the next fifteen years he 
produced a great number of poems, the voyage to Batavia and 
his experiences there, the attachment to his bride, and the 
death of his wife, giving the occasion for most of them. Even 
during his Service as tax-collector in the Prussian bureaucracy 
he occasionally found the inspiration to write, and in 1841 a 
collection of his poems was published in Cologne. His con- 
temporaries evidently thought very highly of his achievements, 
and as eminent a critic as Wolfgang Menzel, the **literary 
pope" in Stuttgart, devoted two pages to a review of Heinzen's 
poems. He is very favorably impressed with them and con- 
siders them sufficient proof of his poetic talent. To quote his 
own words: 

"So findet sich hier denn manches Gedicht, bei dem wir 
die Freude haben, zu fühlen, dasz es in schweren und leich- 
ten Stunden frei entstanden und nicht gemacht sei. Es weht 
darin ein Hauch des Lebens, bald ein rauher und kalter, bald 
aber auch ein zarter, von fremdartigen Düften trunkener 
Hauch, der uns überzeugt, der Dichter hat Wirkliches erlebt, 
er hat nicht blosz hinter seinem Fenster Phantasieblumen auf- 
gekränkelt.''" 

As one of the most characteristic and beautiful poems of 
the whole collection, Menzel quotes f ragments f rom "Die Mu- 
sik," which remind him of Hölderlin's muse. As an illustra- 
tion I will cite only the first eight lines : 

"Gedichte, pp. 53-58. 
"Literaturblatt, Feb. 7, 1842. 
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"Empfindung seltener Lust! Ich bin allein 
Und fühle doch so freundlich mich erheitert, 
Die Brust beklommen von der Sehnsucht Pein, 
Sie fühlt sich doch so sorgenlos erweitert; 
Ich bin in keinen Edentraum verzückt, 
Und dennoch lös't das Wirkliche die Bande, 
Ich bin, wie von der Liebe Lust beglückt. 
Und doch so fern von dem geliebten Lande." 

It is difficult to understand how Menzel was able to detect 
any similarity in lines like these to the beautiful and touching 
verses of Hölderlin. They appear to be more the product of 
the head than of the heart. There is an atmosphere of the 
study, of calculation, about them. More genuine feeling is 
expressed in the poems dedicated to bis wife Luise, when her 
early death had moved him deeply : 

"Nichts mehr zu haben 
In dieser trüben, verödeten Welt, 
Nichts mehr von deinem Sonnenherzen, 
Nichts mehr von deiner Flammenliebe, 
Nichts mehr von dem, was Luise hiesz."" 

On the whole, bis poems do not breathe that spirit of 
innermost experience which is so characteristic of true poetry. 
What could be more devoid of poetic qualities than the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

"Du bist der Hauch, der durch die Zweige flüstert, 
Du bist der Strahl, der durch die Schatten bricht. 
Du bist die Nacht, die mein Asyl umdüstert. 
Du bist der Funke von dem Morgenlicht. 

Du bist die Ruh', die in den Wäldern schweiget. 
Du bist der Geist, der in den Lüften weht. 
Du bist der Duft, der aus den Blumen steiget. 
Du bist die Blume selbst, die nie vergeht."" 

And thus he continues with twenty more lines, all of the same 
pattern. 

Heinzen himself recognized, however, that ödes and elegies 
were above his powers and inclinations, and therefore he 
selected the satire and polemic form of poetry as more con- 
genial to his nature. He is proud of being a bom revolu- 

"Gedichte, pp. 2 and 13. 
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tionist, in Opposition to existing conditions, and an enemy of 
all compromises : 

"Was du liebst, für das muszt du dein Leben lassen, 
Was du hassest, muszt du gründlich, tötlich hassen. 
Weg die Spreu, die vor dem Wind der Laune stiebt, 
Nur der Halbe weisz nicht, ob er hasst ob liebt." 

There is only one alternative, tyranny or f reedom : 

"Freiheit fragt euch: wollt ihr mich verlassen? 
Tyrannei euch: wollt ihr mich nicht hassen? 
Eins der beiden müszt ihr wählen recht und schlicht. 
Einen Mittelweg, beim Teufel, gibt es nicht"** 

The only way to secure this f reedom is to fight for it. To 
beg for it is unworthy of a free man : 

"Wer da bettelt um Liebe, beweis't, dasz er keine verdient. 

Und um Freiheit und Recht bettelt nur, wer sie nicht kennt. 

Wer nicht den Muth hat zu fordern, der hat nicht das Recht zu 

erlangen ; 
Kampf ist das Mittel des Rechts, Sieg ist der Freiheit Beginn : 
Hohn werd* allen zu Theil, die als Freund behandeln und Gönner 
Jeden Räuber des Rechts hinter dem Nimbus der Macht. 
Feind ist, Feind bis zum Tod, wer das Menschtum raubet dem 

Menchen, 
Unmensch ist er, Barbar: Nieder mit jedem Barbar."** 

Heinzen was destined to have the bitter experience of 
knowing that he stood almost alone in the fight for the real- 
ization of his ideals. The great mass of the people, for whom 
he carried on his struggle, was not in sympathy with him. 
Like Ibsen in the "Enemy of the People," he has come to the 
conclusion that the real hindrance to the achievement of his 
ideals is not the small yet powerful ruling class of despots, 
but the great mass of conservative and narrow-minded sub- 
jects, who have not the courage and the desire to throw off 
the yoke which oppresses them. Like a true prophet he feels 
that only after his death will mankind come to realize the valid- 
ity of his doctrines, that in the present life he must suffer 
the loneliness which is the f ate of all great men : 

"Gedichte, p. 139 ff. 
"Gedichte, p. 147. 
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"Was And're freut, es ist für dich verloren, 
Und was dein Ziel ist, will die Menge nicht, 
Sie wird es wollen erst auf deinem Grabe. 
So lebst du nur im Reiche des Gedankens, 
Du wirst ein Fremdling stets im Leben sein. 
Und deine Wirklichkeit folgt deinem Tode." 

In bis detestation of the mass he sometimes approaches 
Nietzsche by the f orcef ul epithets applied to them : 

"Und nur, wer es verachtet, wird mit Künsten 
Es gängeln, das Alltagsgeschlecht der Menschen." 

But he is determined to remain firm, to carry on the fight 
for truth and freedom. Above all he finds the greatest con- 
solation in remaining true to himself , even if he should stand 
against all the world: 

"Und wenn du Keinem auch gefällst, sich selbst 
Stets treu sein, ist der höchste Ruhm des Mannes. 
So stehst du nun gerüstet und getröstet; 
Was kommen mag, dich wirft's nicht von der Bahn. 
Nur eine Qual gibt's, die des Trost's entbehrt: 
Es ist der Schmerz, dasz immer für die groszen 
Gedanken sich zu klein zeigt dies Geschlecht. 
Wo will'ger Sinn ist, mangelt der Verstand, 
Und wo Verstand ist, fehlt der will'ge Sinn. 
Verständnis, Adel, Grösze, Schönheit, Herz — 
Nur dies, so denkst du, macht den Menschen, und 
Doch ist's so selten in dem Schwärm der Menschen, 
Dasz deiner Brust sich stets entringt der Ruf : 
Wie wenig Menschen in der groszen Menschheit."** 

In this powerful and sweeping denunciation Heinzen comes 
very near the condemnation hurled against the masses by 
Hölderlin and Nietzsche. Heinzen also resembles the latter in 
his hate of Christianity. He once said that Christianity was 
the religion of the flogged, the same thought that Nietzsche 
was to express a little later. This scom and detestation for 
Christianity also becomes evident in some of his poems. Only 
a scoundrel and a Christian will make friends with thosc who 
hate him and molest him with their stupidity: 

"Es ist keine Kunst, 
Die Menschen zu lieben, 
So lang ihre Gunst 
Dir möglich geblieben. 

-Gedichte, 117 flF. 
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Doch wenn dir nur Hasz 
Und Dummheit begegnen. 
So ist es kein Spas2, 
Die auch noch zu segnen. 

Das Weiseste ist, 

Sie dann zu verlachen; 

Nur ein Lump und ein Christ 

Wird zu Freunden sie machen."" 

Heinzen is also the author of a great number of epigrams, 
which are remarkable chiefly for their bitter sarcasm, and 
their merciless derision of bis opponents. The philistine is 
again made the butt of bis ridicule: 

"Wo mit Sonnen und Sternen der Dichter sich leuchtet im Weltall, 
Tappt mit dem Talglichtstumpf plump der Philister umher."" 

More than once in bis life Heinzen acted on tbe principle: 

"Zu erfreuen seine Freunde 
Ist die schönste Freud* im Leben, 
Doch zu ärgern seine Feinde 
Ist der gröszte Spasz daneben."^* 

The inconsistency between the poetry and the life of the 
poets calls fortb bis anger repeatedly: 

Derweil im Vers ihr das Gemeine richtet, 
Ist es Gemeinheit, was ihr tut und strebet. 
Wenn ihr nicht sucht zu leben was ihr dichtet 
So sucht auch nur zu dichten, was ihr lebet.* 

His ideal is tbe man wbo will put bis tbeories to practice : 

"Halbling ist und leicht zu wandeln, 
Wer nur Verse machen kann, 
Aber der Poet im Handeln 
Ist der ideale Mann." 

He also gives bis opinion of tbe problems tbat face tbe 
Germans in America, ridiculing at tbe same time tbose of bis 
countrymen wbo bad lost tbeir German national consciousness 
and self-respect : 

"Sich amerikanisieren 
Heiszt ganz sich verlieren ; 

"Gedichte, pp. 119 and 178. 

-Gedichte, pp. 214. 178. 
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Als Teutscher sich treu geblieben 
Heiszt Ehre und Bildung lieben ; 
Doch lieber indianisch, 
Als teutsch-amerikanisch." 

It was not through bis poetry and epigrams, but mainly 
througb bis writings in prose tbat Heinzen f ougbt for the real- 
ization of bis ideals, and for tbese be deserves to be remem- 
bered. We bave seen in tbe last cbapter tbat witb tbe appear- 
ance of tbe article on tbe "Prussian Bureaucracy" he became 
an outspoken revolutionist. Tbis event also determined tbe 
cbaracter of bis subsequent literary activity. As an agitator 
of revolutionary measures, and as an active cbampion of the 
cause in tbe field of battle, tbe poetic form was inadequate to 
express bis revolutionary ideas, bis utter dissatisfaction with 
tbe existing regime, and bis program for reforms. Only at 
intervals be wrote poems, bis energies now were cbiefly de- 
voted to inciting tbe public mind to revolt. Ceaselessly he 
was engaged in tbe publication and dissemination of pampblets 
to acbieve bis end. In all of tbem be professed bis republi- 
can principles boldly and fearlessly. Some of tbem were so 
extremely radical in content and in language, tbat even tbe 
majority of tbe more conservative liberals turned from bim. 
Relentlessly and unmercifully be continued to pour out his 
stinging sarcasms on everybody wbo dared to oppose bim. 

Tbe same cbaracteristics can be observed in tbe various 
newspapers wbicb be edited in America, especially in tbe "Pio- 
nier/* Most of bis articles are written in an excellent style. 
Heinzen bad a masterly control of tbe Gernian language. 
Tbe sentence structure is unusually good, and be is always 
clear and to tbe point. He bas a great cboice of expression, 
and is able to speak witb such impressiveness and force, as 
is seldom found. A few cbaracteristic selections froih the 
"Pionier" will bear tbis out. In tbe following excerpt he 
inveigbs against those materially minded persons for whom 
tbe accumulation of wealtb is not a means to an end, but an 
end in itself : 

"'Gedichte, p. 198. 
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"Am stupidesten, verächtlichsten, und unausstehlichsten 
sind aber Diejenigen, welche glauben, durch den bloszen Be- 
sitz jenes Tauschmittels Alles ersetzen oder verdrängen zu 
können, was dem Menschen erst eigentlich Wert verleiht; 
jene Protzen, welche in Bewusztsein ihres Dollarbesitzes mit 
Verachtung auf Geist, Bildungund Charakterwert herabblicken ; 
jene rohen Philister, welche sich erhaben über Goethe und 
Humboldt stellen würden, wenn dieselben weniger Geld ba- 
säszen als sie; jene Pfennigaristokraten, welche mit einem 
Plus von einigen Dollars sich für eine andere Menschenart 
halten lernen, als ihre Nebenmenschen, die eine Banknote 
weniger in der Tasche haben; jene Elenden, die dich mit Ge- 
ringschätzung behandeln, oder meiden, wenn sie deinen Beu- 
tel leer sehen, und vor dir kriechen und dich verfolgen, wenn 
du eine volle Börse ziehst ; jene Wichte, die vor Stolz platzen, 
wenn sie 'Geld gemacht' haben, und zu Speichelleckern wer- 
den, wenn ihnen ein rächender Teufel den Säckel abgeschnit- 
ten ; jene Moralschwärmer, denen kein Mittel der Berreicher- 
ung zu schlecht ist, die aber jede Schlechtigkeit anderen auf- 
bürden, welche den Vorteil des einen nicht mit dem Nachteil 
des anderen wollen erkaufen lassen; jene fühlenden Seelen, 
die in Tränen zerflieszen, wenn sie einen Rechenfehler ge- 
macht haben, aber mit einem Herzen von Stein dem fremden 
Unglück nichts zu bieten haben als *help yourself ' ; kurz, jene 
gemein und niedrig denkenden Menschen, die nur Sinn für den 
Dollar, nur Respekt vor dem Dollar, nur Wert durch den Dol- 
lar, nur Freude an dem Dollar haben."^ 

A typical illustration of his sarcastic outbursts is the fol- 
lowing reply to the Charge of fanaticism. It is at the same time 
a contribution to the question of slavery, against which he car- 
ried on a rigorous campaign: 

"In Amerika heiszen die Gegensätze : Sklaverei und Frei- 
heit. Nenne die Sklaverei einen Segen, erkläre sie für ein Er- 
fordernis der Republik, mache sie zu einem nationalen Insti- 
tut, breite sie aus mit Feuer und Schwert, schleppe Schiffsla- 
dungen von Unglücklichen aus Afrika hierher, erziehe sie mit 

"T. R.. N F., Vol. I, 80 f. 
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Peitsche und Folter zum Arbeitsvieh, verbrenne sie lebendig, 
wenn sie noch einen Rest von Menschlichkeit bewahren, um 
sich gegen deine Unmenschlichkeit zu empören, reisze die Kin- 
der von der Brust der Mutter, um sie einem Kannibalen zu 
verhandeln, verkaufe deine eignen Kinder und verschwelge 
den Ertrag in Gelagen, die dich zu neuen Verbrechen gegen 
Menschlichkeit und Natur stimulieren — dann bist du ein Pa- 
triot, ein Freund der Union, eine Stütze der Ordnung, ein 
Liebling der Regierung, ein Mann des Volks, eine Zierde der 
Republik. Aber raffe dich auf im Zorn deiner Menschenehre, 
in der Empörung deines Rechtsgefühls, verdamme diesen gan- 
zen Zustand als antirepublikanisch, als barbarisch, als infam, 
und schwöre denen, die ihn schaffen und unterhalten, Feind- 
schaft und Verderben, wie sie es verdienen — und wie die mor- 
alische Logik, die Nemesis der Entwicklung, es ihnen unfehl- 
bar bringen wird — so magst du dich als ausgestoszen betrach- 
ten aus der Gesellschaft der *honetten Leute,' du bist ein Feind 
des Vaterlandes, ein gefährlicher Mensch, ein 'roter Repub- 
likaner,' ein 'Fanatiker.' ''" 

Space will not permit a more comprehensive account of 
Heinzen's literary activity, but in order to convey a vivid 
idea of the variety of his labors, a list of his publications is 
added at the end of this paper. 

CHAPTER in. 

Heinzen's Philosophical and Critical Views. 

In congidering Heinzen as a literary critic we must not sup- 
pose that he made a profession of literary criticism. He did 
not write newspaper reviews for the Information and edifica- 
tion of his readers, nor did he occupy a chair of literary crit- 
icism in some higher school of learning. Heinzen was any- 
thing but a conventional sort of a critic. He does not attempt 
to secure an objective point of view, but formulates his opin- 
ions in an entirely subjective manner, without regard to the 
conventional Standards of judgment. As we have seen above, 

"Teutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, Vol. I, p. 205 
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Heinzen had dedicated his life to the cause of truth, justice 
and freedom for all mankind. In his life-long struggle for 
the realization of these ideals he passed judgment on the polit- 
ical, social and economic conditions of his countrymen, and 
later also on those of his newly adopted fatherland, America, 
Similarly he also subjected the literature of his time to a scath- 
ing and severe criticism, accepting or rejectii^ it, lauding or 
condemning it, according to whether it was in ^^eement with, 
or in Opposition to his c^erished ideals. That we should find 
many one-sided views among criticisms of this kind, which 
are based entirely on a subjective attitude towards literature, 
is only to be expected. Nor is it my object to vindicate Hein- 
zen's views in every case. I merely wish to give an account 
of his criticisms, and to seek to explain them with regard to 
his philosophical and critical views. And as these views are 
really the determining factor in his judgments, and his criti- 
cisms merely the application of these general conceptions to 
the literary productions of his time, it is necessary that we 
first form a more definite conception of his philosophical and 
critical principles. 

Heinzen hinlself designates his attitude towards the uni- 
verse as that of a materialist. He flatly denies the existence 
of spirit as independent of the material world, and considers 
matter to be the fundamental constituent or ultimate fact of 
the universe. All phenomena of consciousness are reduced to 
transformations of material molecules. "Matter and spirit, or 
body and spirit, are only two aspects of one and the same 
thing. Applied to man, these expressions can no more mean 
two different beings than in nature. The spirit in man is only 
a product of the bodily organism, the spirit, therefore, is as 
much material as the body. It is a material activity like elec- 
tricity or magnetism, which only eludes our senses."^' Sim- 
ilarly Heinzen makes the following distinction between Mate- 
rialism and Spiritualism : "Matter is that which exists with- 
out regard to human thoughts, while the 'spiritual' (in the 
sense of the Spiritualists) exists without regard to matter. 
Accordingly materialism is that philosophical view which has 

"Teiitscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, I, p. 26. 
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as its basis that which exists in itself and through itself ; it is 
the doctrine of that which is, of the real ; while the basis of 
spiritualism is that which men have thought or imag^ned. Mate- 
rialism does not therefore reject that which has been thought, 
but it accepts it orily as a product of matter, and considers it 
only in connection and agreement with the same. In regard 
to the 'Spirit' one could make the following distinction: Spir- 
itualism lets the mother come into existence through the child, 
materialism lets the child come into existence through the 
mother."2» 

This materialistic view of Heinzen was by no means new 
or original. As F. A. Lange points out in his History of 
Materialism, it is as old as philosophy itself. In ancient times 
as well as through the Middle Ages and up to modern times, 
the dualism between matter and spirit was always a fruitful 
topic for the speculations of the philosophers, and philosoph- 
ical materialism was held on the one side, as well as phil- 
osophical idealism on the other. But towards the middle of 
the nineteenth Century materialism as a philosophical view 
came to predominate, and almost drove idealism from the 
field. The whole character of the time was very pro- 
pitious for materialism. The idealism of the two previous 
generations, with its exclusive speculations about the other 
World, had gradually lost its grip, and the problems of this 
present world again became the basis of all consideration. Not 
the least factor in this change of attitude was the industrial 
revolution which was going on in Germany at this time. Fac- 
tories were built everywhere, railroads were now connecting 
the diflferent parts of the country and facilitated the transpor- 
tation of the products. Cities were springing up around the 
factories, and a large part of the rural population became ur- 
ban. All of these momentous events emphasized very strongly 
the importance of this present life, and consequently the spec- 
ulations turned from ultra-mundane to mundane affairs. The 
rise of materialism was also intimately bound up with the in- 
creased interest in the studies of natural science. The philo- 
sophical speculation had not solved the riddle of the universe, 

"Tcutscher Rad.. Neue Folge. II, p. 124. 
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and it was evident that the deductive method would not lead 
to complete knowledge. The inductive method of exact sci- 
ence was expected to reach this goal. The exteraal world 
was to be observed as closely as possible, a great number of 
observations and experiments were to be made, and only f rom 
facts gained in this way, were general laws to be formed. It 
was only at this time that the first laboratory of experimental 
chemistry was established, the laboratory at the University of 
Giessen, under the supervision of Justus von Liebig. Soon 
similar laboratories were installed at other universities, and 
the study of a natural science gradually came to occupy the 
first place. With the aid of the microscope and other instru- 
ments an insight was possible into a new, undreamed-of world 
of life, into the world of the most simple organisms, those con- 
sisting of only one cell. From all these observations a theory 
something like the foUowing was built up: the whole world 
can be resolved into atoms, the last bearers of every physical 
action. This action is mechanical, and consists of movements 
and changes of the atoms and atom groups, and can be ascer- 
tained by laws. The body of man, of animals, and of plants, 
IS only to be regarded as a large mechanism, in which the same 
laws and forces as in nature are present, and it thus can be 
explained and understood. All of these observations formed 
welcome material for the materialistic philosophy. In the 
works of Ludwig Feuerbach, Jakob Moleschott, and Ludwig 
Büchner, we find these ideas incorporated and worked over 
into a System of philosophy. In the works of these men, and 
from similar sources, Heinzen finds Information and corrob- 
oration of his beliefs. All of his arguments in favor of mate- 
rialism are based on the discoveries of science, the Goddess 
of Truth. Thus he points out that science has established the 
fact that matter is etemal, that even in the transformations 
caused by fire or by decay, not an atom is lost, but that it only 
enters a new combination, and appears in a different form."'® 
Science has indisputably established that there is no matter 
without force, and no force without matter. There is no dif- 

"Teutscher Rad., Neue Folge, I, p. 28. 
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ference between organic and inorganic nature.*^ Heinzen is 
also an enthusiastic disciple of the apostles of materialistic 
philosophy, of Feuerbach, Büchner, Vogt and Moleschott, 
whose books he read and studied with great eagerness. He 
quotes these men as authorities for his contentions. Thus 
Moleschott is quoted to prove his assertion that there is no 
difference between organic and inorganic nature.^*. In another 
place he calls Moleschott "without doubt the most radical and 
talented of all modern natural scientists ; the Feuerbach among 
the natural scientists or the physiolog^cal complement to 
Feuerbach." 

These views Heinzen not only held for himself, but he 
sought to make converts for them in most of his writings, and 
he looked forward to the time when they would be universally 
acccpted. And what are the advantageous results that he 
hoped to realize through the dissemination of these principles ? 
The question whether or not the acceptance of materialism 
would be a gain, Heinzen says, is equal to the question, whether 
knowledge or ignorance, truth or untruth, is a g^in.'* In the 
acceptance of materialism lies the destruction of all vagueness 
and deception regarding our most important affairs, regarding 
the World and our Station in it.'* 

Since matter is the only thing that exists, and spirit only 
exists as a product of matter, Heinzen accordingly denies the 
existence of any kind of a God, and openly professes himself 
an atheist. All the injustice in the world he considers to be 
the result of a mistaken notion regarding the origin, the pres- 
ervation, and the future of the world. By creating an all- 
powerful God who rules the world, and who issues com- 
mands to its inhabitants, the priests have been able to 
secure power over their fellowmen. By playing upon their 
imagination with the prospect of a future life, where the obe- 
dient shall be rewarded and the disobedient shall be punished, 
they have been able to keep their fellowmen in subjection. This 
power has been shared by the rulers and despots, who base their 

"Teutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, I, pp. 28-31. 
''Ibid., pp. 32, 26. 
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Claim on divine commands. The people in subjection do 
not dare to rise in rebellion and shake off this oppressing yoke, 
because they are afraid of an avenging deity. They have for 
the most part not evcn a desire to free themselves f rom this 
oppression, because they are more concemed with their fate 
in the future world than in the present If, however, Heinzen 
argues, these mistaken notions can be destroyed, if man can 
be made to see that matter is the only thing in existence, that 
the world has never been created by an outside agency, that 
it is in a constant State of evolution according to inherent laws, 
then also the prejudices instilled by the priests will fall away, 
men will come to realize that they themselves are the masters 
of their fate, and the golden age of freedom will begin to 
dawn. Herein we also find an explanation for Heinzen's bum- 
ing hate of Christianity, and, in fact, all religions. "Down 
with the word religion as well as with the content of 
religion," he exclaims on one occasion.'* In the name of Chris- 
tianity more crimes and injustice have been committed than 
for any other cause, or through any other agency, but 
in scientific discoveries and the materialistic philosophy 
Qiristianity has found its doom. "Christianity has come 
to an end, and now begins humanity : humanity without relig- 
ious phrases, but with non-religious rights."*' 

Heinzen very often uses the term "radicalism" almost syn- 
onymously with ''materialism." Radicalism is for him simply 
the expresson of truth, and since in materialism he believes 
to have found the absolute truth, the terms cover each other. 
Radicalism means that attitude of mind which will subject all 
phenomena to reason and investigation, and then draw its con- 
clusions without regard to any authority or tradition. "Rad- 
icalism will replace the rule of force by the free agreement of 
individuals who all have equal rights, it will replace faith by 
a knowledge of the true reality and its laws. Destro)ring all 
authority in heavenly as well as in earthly affairs, it reduces 
the f reed man to the purely human sphere, and inquires of 

"Tcutscher Radikalismus, Neue Folge, II, p. 552. 
"Ibid., p. 105. 
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him : you, as a free man among free men, which morality will 
you adopt and what duties will you recognize? The answer 
will be simple: only a human morality and human duties, a 
morality which is in accordance with human nature, and du- 
ties which are in accordance with human rights/'^* 

Although Heinzen is very much opposed to the ideal- 
istic philosophy, he is not therefore also opposed to ideal in- 
terests. On the contrary, his whole struggle is directed to- 
wards furthering these ideal interests, and only as a barrier to 
their realization does he denounce the idealistic philosophy. 
Nothing would be further removed from truth than the asser- 
tion that Heinzen recognizes only material interests, or that he 
considers the object of life to be merely a material, sensual 
enjoyment. Heinzen denied the existence and the validity of 
"spirit" only as independent of matter : he does not, however, 
maintain that the spiritual does not exist at all, but he does 
consider it as emanating from matter. "There is no more rad- 
ical error than the assumption that the ideal or spiritual world 
will be destroyed if one makes it dependent upon the material 
World, or if one proves the identity of spirit and matter. All 
spirit is matter, and all matter is spirit, insofar as we under- 
stand by it in general a certain force inherent in matter, which 
under certain conditions will produce a feeling and a poem, as 
well as lightning or an electric current ; which as a life force 
will produce a man, and as a physical force will produce a 
storm." Life is considered to be an interaction of physical 
and chemical processes in the organism, but "shall we con- 
sider feelings and thoughts as worthless, when produced by 
this interaction, because we have brought them back from a 
world of spirits to the sound basis of science? Will the ideal 
world be destroyed, if we prove it to be the product or rather 
a part of the material world, while hitherto it has been assumed 
that it produced, permeated and ruled the material world from 
above?"»«^ 

Frequently Heinzen uses the following comparison to iU 
lustrate his theory: "Nobody believes that the scent of a 

"T. R. in Amerika. V. I, 7 f. 

•T. R., N F., V. I, 34. 
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flower is a spirit, which has passed intö or surrounds the 
flower. Everyone knows that this scent is merely a material 
action of particles of the flower upon our nerves of smell. But 
has the flower become worthless to us, because we know this ? 
Do we love and value it less, because we do not commit the 
foolishness of considering its odor, which we can no more see 
than our soul, a spirit?"** 

Heinzen is thus far removed from belittling the great in- 
fluence which the ideal products, such as literature, music, and 
art, exert on the human race, only he considers these the blos- 
som of materialism, and he loves the blossom more than the 
unclean root from which it has grown. Just as the gardener 
places the bulb in the ground in order to produce beautiful 
flowers, so Heinzen plants the bulb of materialism in men's 
hearts and minds in order to produce the ideal fruits of jus- 
tice, freedom, and happiness for all men. He denounces thosc 
materialistic minded people, who are entirely devoid of higher 
-interests and ideals, and who use the materialistic philosophy 
as an excuse for their vulgär desires and pleasures, just as 
severely as he condemns the idealistic philosophers and the- 
olog^ans. Thus he condemns the Communists. "They clothc 
this philosophy of degrading man to a mere animal, this doc- 
trine of the trough and mud, this cult of bestiality, with all 
kinds of 'economic* phrases, and set up the doctrine that only 
'interests', not 'ideals', determine and should determine men's 
actions. As if ideas did not represent interests. As if con- 
victions did not demand satisfaction as summarily as bodily 
needs. Of course not for those who have no ideas and no con- 
victions. Consequently these professors of stupidity, of vul- 
garity, of bestiality, must sweep out all humane conceptions^ 
all Science, all literature, all art, from the realm of human 
needs, and they let nothing remain except the tiresome indus- 
trial science of 'producing' for the sake of consuming' — the 
fist in the service of the stomach, the brainless beast."^^ 

"Ibidem. 33. 

"Teutscher Rad., N. F., I, p. 3a 
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Even Hcinzen's conception of revalution was not merdy 
forciblo tearing down of existing institutions, a battle 
with cannons and giiillotines, but a higher and nobler con- 
ception. He did not hesitate to advocate a revolution with fire 
and sword, but only when he considered it as the last possible 
mcans of securing the rights that were denied. As the world, 
according to science, was in a constant State of evolution, revo- 
lution was one of the instruments to accomplish this, but a 
revolution in the higher sense of progress, a revolution of the 
human spirit against everything that is antiquated, outwom, 
and unreasonable. "Revolution is life, in man as in nature, 
it is the future, it is the hope, it is the salvation, it is the poetry 
of the world, it is the striving of the spirit for the ideal of 
evolution, it is everything."^' 

That materialism does not mean the renunciation of what 
we usually term the higher interests of life, is sufficiently bome 
out by Heinzen*s life. The gratification of his own personal 
desires was never considered when his ideals were at stake. 
His life was devoted to producing greater freedom for his fel- 
lowmen, and for this he fought no matter what the results 
would be. His personal welfare was always placed after the 
ideals for which he was struggling. And for this reason he 
had to SU ff er exile. poverty, hardships, and denunciations, but 
he never wavered in the pursuit of his cherished ideals. He 
was at the same time a patron of good art, of literature, and 
of music, and sought to create a greater interest^** in them, and 
better understanding of them. 

If we now pass on to consider Heinzen's critical principles, 
we will realize that his philosophical views are an import- 
ant factor in determining his judgment. As in his opinion 
the materialistic point of view is the only justifiable one, and 
as the salvation of the world can only be accomplished by its 
agency, all the poets who fayor the idealistic philosophy will 
naturally be condemned as obstructing the way to truth and 
to freedom. Similarly the Christian poets, the **standpatters", 

''Ibid., II, p. 81. 

^•Teutsclicr Rad., N. F., I. p. 169. 
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the conservatives, will share the same fate. In fact only the 
Propagandist has a right to literary activity, he whose ideals 
and convictions are opposed to the present State of affairs ; only 
the Champions of radicalism, of truth, of revolution, should be 
permitted to write. The mere production of Hterature for the 
sake of financial returns should cease entirely. "Nobody has 
a greater calling to write than he whose convictions reject that 
which is at present established, and who therefore feels the 
need to help in putting something better in its place. Only he 
should write, who must write. Those who make writing 
merely a business, have neither to give vent to the enthusiasm 
for the good, nor to the dissatisfaction against the evil; it 
does not require any self-sacrifice on their part to remain 
silent. We would soon be freed from all our useless writers 
if we could assure everyone of them a few hundred dollars 
more per year than he receives at present. Lord God Al- 
mighty, you who care for these scoundrels so patemally, let 
money rain into the pockets of all these good-for-nothings, so 
that no other voice will be heard than that of radicalism, of 
conviction, of truth."" 

We must keep in mind that when Heinzen speaks of truth 
and conviction, he means that attitude of mind which he him- 
self represents. He believes to have found the absolute truth, 
consequently there can be no other truth opposed to his ideas. 
Even sincere convictions in other directions are not recognized 
by Heinzen. Those people he either considers as cowards, 
hypocrites, or otherwise stupid. "All of these great statesmen, 
ministers, diplomats, professors, campaign-orators, a^id liter- 
ary men, who have not comprehended and represented the 
rights of all men, are in my eyes, in spite of their distinctions 
and their triumph?, stupid, absolutely stupid, more stupid than 
the most stupid schoolboy.*'*^ 

Into this class Heinzen puts all those who were not in sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary ideals of 1848. Those who were 
still in f avor of raonarchy, even a constitutional monarchy, have 
thereby shown their true colors and deserve no further notice. 

rrcutscher Rad., N. F., I. p. 200. 
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The revolution was a kind of touch-stone with which the worth 
of the poets was tested. "All those who did possess a noble 
nature and were motivated by higher ideals, had to step forth 
during the revolution and show their colors. Whoever did not 
do this was either servile (reactionary), or what is the same 
thing, stupid. Of this caliber are all those who, after the sup- 
pression of the revolution, could be reinstated in their former 
positions."*^ 

This naturally includes all those who were not forced to 
flee the country like Heinzen and Freiligrath, those who 
adapted themselves to conditions and sought to secure f reedom 
and emancipation through a gradual transfomiation instead of 
a violent and bloody revolution. Heinzen is a bitter enemy of 
all compromises, and draws the ultimate conclusions in every 
case. Naturally he expects others to do the same, and de- 
nounces those that do not go to such extremes. 

This raises the question whether Heinzen's emigration to 
America was not an important factor in influencing and detcr- 
mining his judgment of the contemporary German Hterature. 
I have indicated in. the first chapter that a remarkable change 
came over the Hterature after the revolution. The very men 
who had summarily demanded freedom, and had advocated 
violent methods as a means of securing it, had gradually come 
to change their tone. The revolutionary poetry ceased almost 
entirely. Some of these poets became disheartened, others 
realized the impossibility of securing freedom and emancipa- 
tion by a revolution, and now devoted their efforts to bringing 
this change about by lawful methods and by gradual changes. 
It is very likely that had Heinzen remained in Germany in- 
stead of Coming to America he would also have been influenced 
by the general change of feeling, and would have modified his 
extreme position. But as it was, Heinzen did not depart one 
jot or tittle from his pre-revolutionary attitude. He continued 
to make the same demands which he made before the revolu- 
tion. Living here in America, far removed from the scene of 
conflict, he could not understand the reasons for the change of 

«Ibid.. pp. 69 ff. 
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attitude in Germany. He regarded all of those who did modify 
thcir Position, either as hypocrites or as cowards. This lack 
of consistency, this apparent lack of manliness, aroused his 
ire, and caused his wholesale condemnation of the post-revo- 
lutionary poets. 

A fundamental question in Heinzen's criticisms, therefore, 
is the question of the author's character and his principles, as 
a criterion of judgment. This question has found diflferent 
answers by various men. Heine, for instance, maintains that 
genius and character are to be entirely separated, and that the 
antithesis between talent and character has been invented by 
the envy and impotence of inferior men as a weapon against 
the powerful genius. Friedrich Kummer, in his History of 
Nineteenth Century Literature, takes an intermediate position, 
and wants both sides of the question to be considered. Hein- 
zen, however, lays the emphasis in the first place upon charac- 
ter, and upon the principles of right, justice, and truth. And 
he feels justified in his position not only from a moral, but also 
from an aesthetic point of view. That which is bad, i. e., that 
which is bad in his opinion, cannot be considered beautiful, 
and the vulgär cannot be poetic. Even if the most gifted poet 
would treat of a subject which must be condemned in prin- 
ciple, if for example, he would make a prince or a despot the 
hero of his work, then it does not deserve the name of poetry. 
Similarly, a poet must be a man above all things, i. e., he must 
be radical, consistent, democratic. If he does not fulfiU 
this requirement, he has thereby lost all claim to consideration 
as a poet.""** 

CHAPTER IV. 

KARL HEINZEN AS LITERARY CRITIC. 

Heinzen manifested an interest in literature very early in 
his life, and during his attendance at the University of Bonn, 
as I have pointed out, he neglected the study of medicine, for 
which he was registered, and devoted most of his time to liter- 
ary studies. By reading the works of the great classical writers, 

"Teutscher Radikalismus, N. F., I, p. 59. 
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Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing, he acquired good taste and judg- 
ment. That he had grasped the essential distinction between 
genuine and counterfeit poetry, I have endeavored to show 
by quotations from his early poetry. He improved his taste 
and widened his acquaintance with German literature in the 
subsequent years of his life by private reading. Even after 
his emigration to America he endeavored to remain in close 
touch with the intellectual life of Germany, and he succeeded 
in procuring all the latest publications, which he read and 
studied. 

Heinzen considers literature one of the ideal treasures of 
the human race, of infinitely greater value than mere material 
possessions. He places it above all the other arts, above music, 
sculpture, and painting. He regards good literature as the 
most influential factor in shaping a man's character, in formu- 
lating his ideals, and in urging him to realize these ideals in 
practice. And what is true of literature in general he be- 
lieves to be especially true of German literature. The great- 
est treasure which the Germans possess is their literature, 
the only thing of which a member of the German nation at 
that time could be proud.*^ 

He wishes to have the American children instructed in the 
German language and literature. "A new world would thereby 
be opened to them, and the coming generation would be essen- 
tially different from the present one. What men like Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Jean Paul, and so many German poets have 
to offer, you will find in no otjier literature, least of all in 
American literature. And as far as religious enlightenment 
is concerned, the mother of all other enlightenment, no litera- 
ture has done so much and so thorough work f or it as the Ger- 
man."** 

Here we see the reason for Heinzen's enthusiasm for 
German literature. It is not so much the perfect form of 
poetry, not so much the mere aesthetic qualities, which he ad- 
mires, but rather the high ideals which are set forth in it. As 
Champions of truth and freedom, of right and justice, as the 
«T. R., N. F., I, 76 ff. 

**T. R., N. F., II, 741. 
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apostles of a new and freer humanity, he values and admires 
these poets. He is less concemed with the artistic theories 
than with the contents. Classicism and romanticism, realism 
and naturalism, do not matter as much as the moral principles 
that permeate the artistic production. 

However, in applying this criterion to German literature 
Heinzen finds himself obliged to limit his approval to a com- 
paratively small circle of writers. Not in the poetry of his 
contemporaries, but in that of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Jean 
Paul, and similar writers, he sees the salvation of his people. 
Goethe especially is the object of Heinzen's veneration, and 
this in spite of the fact that Goethe was not a political revo- 
lutionist. Goethe remained passive towards all movements 
for national unity, and f or political freedom. Even the Wars 
of Liberation, which had incited the whole nation to the high- 
est pitch, left him entirely cold. This was primarily the rea- 
son why Wolfgang Menzel had been such a decided Opponent 
of Goethe. And inasmuch as the July Revolution of 1830 had 
not moved Goethe in the least, we should expect that Heinzen 
would have some severe words of censure for him. But 
this is not the case. Heinzen rcalizes that Goethe stood for 
more than revolution by mere force of arms. When the news 
of the July Revolution arrived in Germany, Goethe said to a 
friend: "The true revolution is that of the human spirit." 
Heinzen considers these words the greatest revolutionary 
truth,** and in them finds the best proof of his ideal concep- 
tion of revolution. 

Goethe, however, is not entirely above reproach, according 
to Heinzen's opinion. The poet's residence at the Court of 
Weimar, and his position as "Geheimrat", are not to be com- 
mended. And when in 1863 Heinzen had read the newly pub- 
lished correspondence between Goethe and the Duke Karl 
August, he was disappointed, because "it makes a very dis- 
ag^eeable impression by the servile phrases with which Goethe 
seeks to depict the exceedingly good fortune which consists 
of being humbled by the patronage of princely idols."** 
T. R.. N. F., I, p. 153. 

••Ibid., II. pp. 177 flF. 
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One of the few men of the later period for whom Heinzen 
expresses great admiration is Ludwig Börne. He considers a 
monument erected in honor of Börne as one of the most ap- 
propriate of all the monuments, a just recognition of a 
great mind and character which should have many followers.*^ 
Here again the reasons for Heinzen's admiration are apparent. 
Börne's ideals and aspirations were very similar to those of 
Heinzen, and he fought for them as courageously and persist- 
ently as did the latter. In a masterly style he carried on a 
campaign for freedom as Journalist, critic, political Propa- 
gandist, and satirist. At a time when interest was centered 
mainly on purely aesthetic questions, Börne regarded every- 
thing f rom the point of view of character and political attitude. 
This was exactly Heinzen's Standpoint a few decades later. 
In addition to this, Böme's consistency, his absolute sense of 
justice, his striving for truth, his relentlessness, were factors 
calculated to appeal very strongly to Heinzen. 

To what an extent Heinzen's philosophical and political 
views influenced his criticisms, becomes evident from his one- 
sided judgment of Ludwig Uhland. Uhland certainly was 
striving to procure freedom and representative government 
for his people. As a member of The Frankfort Parliament 
he took his seat at the extreme left of the left centre. 
Here he opposed the idea of an hereditary Prussian em- 
peror and voted for an elective head of the empire to 
be chosen every six years. On this occasion he uttered 
the memorable words: "Believe me, gentlemen, no head 
will shine over Germany which has not been anointed 
with a füll drop of democratic oil.'' But when at his death, 
in 1862, he was celebrated as the greatest German poet, Hein- 
zen protested. He gives him credit for his high talents, and re- 
gards him as an honorable man, "but as poet and politician he 
belongs more to the past than to the present, because he was 
a narrow romanticist in both directions. Even up to his last 
moments the main subject of his erring thoughts was the 
poetry of the Middle Ages, and if Goethe died with the words, 
*^Ibid., p. 381. 
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'more light', then Uhland might have taken leave with the 
words, *more darkness.'."*® Heinzen, with his materialistic 
point of view regards the Middle Ages as the Dark Ages, a 
period of superstition and of feudal regime. What he desires 
is radicalism, not only in politics, in science, and in philosophy, 
but also in poetry, and this is not to be found in the Middle 
Ages. 

Heinzen's antipathy to Heinrich Heine at first seems some- 
what contradictory. We would suppose that because of his 
cosmopolitan ideals, and because of his derision of the Prussian 
Government, Heinzen would be in sympathy with him. But 
Heinzen looks below the surface. He does not maintain that 
Heine is ungifted, but he feels the lack of an important ele- 
ment in his personality, that of character. "Nobody would 
think of denying that Heine has a good mind, wit, and a poetic 
vein, but he is a diamond mounted in mud, and as a character 
wholly despicable."*^ Here we see clearly what an important 
factor the author's character is in Heinzen's criticisms. 
Heine's inconsistency, his frequent change of principles, calls 
forth bitter denunciation, especially when Heinzen hears that 
Heine has renounced his unbelief and glorifies the Catholic 
church. He believes that this is merely a clever ruse in order 
to secure the favor of the Jesuits, who were then in power. 
"It is to be expected from this character that he would seek 
to procure safety by renouncing principles which he had for- 
merly confessed as his. Principles are for him as cheap as 
blackberries, and f rivolity he would like to g^ve out as superi- 
ority. In the mouth of a man, who has slandered all men of 
character who were devoted to f reedom, and with whom he 
has come in contact, who has persecuted Platen during his 
lifetime, Börne in the grave, and Victor Hugo in exile, in the 
meanest fashion, who recognizes a "God" in the old despot 
Napoleon, and his "legitimate lord" in the new one, who was 
formerly an enthusiast for the Prussian Dynasty, and now 
dedicates his work to the degenerated Prince Püchler, at one 

**T. R.. N. F , II. p. 127. 
•»T. R., N. F., I, p. 98. 
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time the paid agent of Guizot and correspondent of the 'Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung' when it was in its lowest stages, in 
the mouth of such a frivolous and suspicious character the re- 
nunciation of his confession of faith has as much value as the 
confession itself."*^ 

Heiners glorification of Catholicism is to be condemned 
not cnly from a moral and philosophical, but also from an 
aesthetic and poetic point of view. A man who writes poetry 
about the Madonna and sings of the *'joy of resurrection" can- 
not lay claim to the title of poet."^ 

As a critic, however, Heinzen is chiefly concerned with the 
literary productions after 1850. I have indicated in the first 
chapter that a complete change came over the literature of 
Germany after the revolution. The political lyric, which had 
engrossed the attention of the people in the previous decades, 
now ceased to interest them, and gradually disappeared entire- 
ly. Instead they sought consolation for their down-trodden 
hopes in a very superficial, sentimental, and semi-romantic 
World of fiction. Richard M. Meyer, in his History of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, refers to the **great flood of poetry 
of exhaustion and relaxation'' which came over Germany after 
the revolution.'*'* Everything that bore evidence of the great 
crisis through which Germany had just passed, all Clements 
that would appeal to the nation at large, were to be strictly 
excluded from poetry, all exertion and excitement was 
purposely avoided. This was characteristic of the younger 
generation, which usually puts forth a titanic effort to produce 
new and mighty works of art. Therefore many of these 
poets were not unjustly referred to as "fanatics of tranquil- 
lity."" 

However, the center of this new and artificial poetry was 
the courts of princes and kings, who had bent all their efforts 
towards the suppression of liberal and radical literary pro- 
ductions. They now surrounded themselves with a circle of 

'^T. R, N. F.. I, p. 98. 
"Ibid., p. 100. 

"R. M. Meyer, History of XIX Century Literature, p. 319. 
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these harmless writers, who were paid merely to amuse and 
entertain them. The most populär subjects were of an exotic 
kind, affected love-stories, world-removed, or sentimental, in 
an atmosphere of "Weltschmerz" and resignation. 

We can readily see that this State of affairs in German 
literature must have irritated and enraged Heinzen very much. 
Even after his emigration to America he remained true to his 
pre-revolutionary ideals. He had not departed in the slight- 
est degree from his previous demands, and was as enthusiastic 
in his Support of a revolution in Germany as before his exile. 
The change of feeling in Germany he regarded as lack of 
manliness, as a sign of degeneration, as utterly contemptible. 
This becomes even more evident if we remember the great 
emphasis which Heinzen lays on literature as an important fac- 
tor in the national life. If his ideals for Germany are to be 
realized, then the path must first be cleared by a radical litera- 
ture. The absence of this makes his endeavors almost hope- 
less, and therefore he maintains that a radical literary criticism 
is just as necessary in Germany as political-revolutionary ag^- 
tation.*^** 

It is from this point of view that we must seek to under- 
stand Heinzen's criticisms. If we remember how much Hein- 
zen considered there was at stake, and, furthermore, that he 
stood almost alone in his fight against this artificial effeminate, 
and degenerate poetry, we will perhaps pardon him the severe 
language which he uses against these writers. A few selec- 
tions will suffice to il lustrate Heinzen's disgust for the kind of 
poetry that was then most populär. Thus he speaks of the in- 
significance of the courtly poets : 

"Es gibt nichts Widerlicheres, als die eitlen und hohlen 
Groszmännereien, Beräucherungen, Kameradereien, Hof- 
machereien, Bulletins, Komödien, etc., womit die hof- 
rätlichen Literaten, welche jetzt das Gebiet der teut- 
schen Literatur beherrschen, ihr Genügen an der Eu- 
nuchenzeit bekunden, deren Lieblinge sie sind, und die 
nichts so bedarf wie kräftiger Aufruhrgeister, welche dies 

«'T. P.. N. F.. II, p. 302. 
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ganze Geschmeisz in die Ecke fegen könnten. In den teutschen 
Blättern, namentlich den literarischen, werden jeden Tag die 
elendesten Kleinigkeiten unserer literarischen Hof rate mit einer 
Wichtigkeit, einer Geheimtuerei, und einem Ton besprochen, 
welche genau an die Gerüchte über die wichtigen Ereignisse an 
den Höfen erinnern . . . Man möchte dies ganze blasierte, 
servile und nichtige Literatengesindel Teutschlands, in dem 
nicht ein Funkchen männlicher Kraft und Würde mehr auflo- 
dert, unter dem Fusz verwischen wie einen Insektenhaufen/"^* 

And again the wholesale manufacture of mediocre, härm- 
less, sentimental poetry under the gracious protection of the 
powers that be, calls forth his anger : 

"Es gibt nichts Widerlicheres, als die Art, wie jetzt sich 
wieder die servilen Amphibien in dem Sumpf der teutschen 
Literatur breit machen; das ist eine Behäbigkeit des Jam- 
mers, eine Süffisance der Mittelmässigkeit, eine Super fötation 
der Impotenz, kurz, ein unnatürliches Gewimmel und Wichtig- 
tun und Produzierien eines Geschlechts, welches sich durch 
seine Unschuld vor der Gewalt und durch die Gewalt vor dem 
Besen der Revolution gesichert glaubt — dasz man nur mit dem 
Risiko des Übelwerdens einen Blick in diese Misere hineinwer- 
fen kRTin.''^^ The poets who enjoy the greatest favors are 
the same who had already poisoned the public mind before 
1848, Gutzkow, Hebbel, Laube, Dingelstedt, Mügge, König, 
Beck, Schücking, Prutz, Geibel, etc. These 'Veterans of abomi- 
nation" have only received reinforcement in courtly critics, 
such as Julian Schmidt, and in courtly poets, such as Paul 
Heyse, who do not, however, distinguish themselves from the 
others. Heinzen believes that the political condition of Ger- 
many, the rule of the despots, is responsible for this sad State 
of the literature, because the literature of the free spirit, the 
radical poetry, is suppressed by the police. A complete change 
would be brought about by a revolution, for in 1848 these 
'*court and tea-table poets" had lost all prestige. Only when 

"T. R., N. F., II, pp. 243 ff. 

»Ibid., I, p. 61. 
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the reaction set in again, did they dare to venture forth frwn 
their obscurity.°' 

As model poets Heinzen considers Ferdinand Freiligrath and 
Richard Wagner. Freiligrath was a personal f riend of Hein- 
zen, who had gone to the same extremes in his political ag^ta- 
tion. Personal considerations could not influenae him, 
and therefore he had refused to accept a pension from 
the Prussian Government. Since then he had spent his life 
in exile and had not wavered in his politics, even after the 
revolution. Richard Wagner was another man to fulfill Hein- 
zen's ideal as a poet. He was radical both in his philosophical 
and political views. He was an ardent supporter of the doc- 
trine of materialism. He had also actively participated in 
the revolt and was forced to flee after its suppression."^ 

Regarding the general characteristics of the poetry of the 
time, Heinzen's criticisms have not missed the mark very much. 
The poetry of men like Friedrich Gerstäcker, Friedrich Wil- 
helm Hackländer, Theodor Mügge, Otto Müller, Otto Ro- 
quette, M. G. Saphir, has since passed into oblivion. But along 
with these men Heinzen has also condemned a number of writ- 
ers whose names have remained more or less illustrious, and 
these we will have to consider separately in order to under- 
stand Heinzen's attitude toward them. 

Thus Hebbel is condemned because he is not in sympathy 
with the revolution, and because he writes poetry supporting 
the Austrian Emperor. Heinzen does not recognize Adolph 
Strodtmann's protest, who maintains that Hebbel deserves a 
laurel wreath and a citizen's crown, rather than the Stigma of 
"abominable". Heinzen again does not deny that Hebbel has 
great gifts and talents, but he refuses to acknowledge his good 
sense and judgment. To support his contention he quotes the 
following poem to the Austrian Emperor: 

"War auch der Mörder, welcher tief verblendet, 
Den meuchlerischen Stahl auf dich gezückt, 
Ein Bote, den die Hölle selbst gesendet. 



"Ibid., I, p. 61. 
"Ibid., I, p. 61. 
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Nachdem sie ihn im Innersten berückt, 
So hat es doch der Himmel so gewendet, 
Dasz jetzt ihn die Apostelkrone schmückt; 
Denn Kunde hat der Herr durch ihn gegeben ; 
Gefeit ist, weil geweiht, des Kaisers Leben." 

Heinzen's point of view may be narrow and one-sided, but 
it is at least consistent with his political views. The autocratic 
ruiers and despots he considers to be enemies of mankind, who 
are to be annihilated with fire and sword if necessary. There- 
fore who can still sing their praises has lost all claim to con- 
sideration, no matter how highly he is gifted. "A poet who 
could write poetry in honor of the Emperor of Austria in 1853, 
has according to my opinion renounced the title of poet, and 
become a despicable lackey. A poet must above all things be 
a man, and lackeys cannot be counted among them. Hebbel 
has not only become a lackey, but a traitor/'^* 

Similarly Emanuel Geibel is severely censured for the fol- 
lowing poem : 

•*0 wann kommst du, Tag der Freude, 

Den mein ahnend Herz mir zeigt. 

Da des jungen Reichs Gebäude 

Himmelan vollendet steigt, 

Da ein Geist der Eintracht drinnen 

Wie am Pfingstfest niederzückt. 

Und des Kaisers Hand die Zinnen 

Mit dem Kranz der Freiheit schmückt." 

Heinzen considers this to be absolutely stupid, for "an em- 
peror adoming the pinnacles with the wreath of f reedom" is an 
impossibility. Therefore it is an empty phrase, mere flattery, 
and for this nonsense Geibel is also termed a "brainless 
lackey."" 

Fanny Lewald, among others, is criticized because the hero 
of one of her novels is a "stupid and degenerate Prussian 
prince," and because the glorification of such a character can- 
not be considered as poetic.**^ 

Because of their "apostasy" and their servility towards the 
ruiers, Karl Gutzkow, Heinrich Laube, Franz Dingelstedt, Rob- 

"Ibid., I, pp. 68 ff. 



"Ibid.. II, 442 ff. 
Ibid., II, 214. 
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eft Prutz and others are also denoimced. Needless to say, 
these characters were not as black as Heinzen painted them. 
They continued their demands for liberal reforms and for na- 
tional unity after 1848, but wanted to secure f reedom in a law- 
ful way. Heinzen, however, considered them cowards and 
apostates, inconsistent and despicable creatures. This mainly 
for the reason that they were favorites at the courts and re- 
ceived pensions and other distinctions f rom the ruljgrs. 

The lack of manliness, the sentimental resignation which 
Heizen tried to combat in the political life of Germany, is also 
denounced when it appears in the garb of poetry. A good ex- 
ample of this is Paul Heyse's novel, "Das Bild der Mutter", 
in which the hero is not the lover, but his f riend, who volun- 
tarily gives up his sweetheart to the former. The girl, by order 
of her parents, also resigns herseif to her fate and marries the 
other one. Heinzen maintains that common sense as well as 
"poetic justice" demand that when two persons love each 
other they shall also possess one another. Heinzen draws his 
conclusions by analogy with the political conditions : a person 
who can g^ve up a loved one voluntarily, will certainly have 
patience and resignation enough to give up all other human 
rights, and political freedom .** 

It is evident that Heinzen lays the greatest emphasis upon 
the author's character, his principles, and his political views 
as a criterion of judgment. He does not maintain that 
the aesthetic qualities of literature are not to be con- 
sidered, but he believes, and rightly so, that mere artistic 
form without a content of high principles and noble ideals is 
worthless. Heinzen's Standpoint may be called one-sided, but 
his importance lies in the fact that at a time when the purely 
aesthetic considerations engrossed the attention of the poets, 
he called attention to the great mission which literature is to 
perform, by being a leader in the thought and in the life of 
the people. 

» Ibid.. I, p. 24. 
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HEINZEN'S PUBLICATIONS. 
A. Published in Europe. 

1. Gedichte, 8vo., 248 pages, Köln, 1841. 

2. Dr. Nebel, oder Gelehrsamkeit und Leben, Comedy in Fivc 
Acts, 8vo., Köln, 1841. 

3. Die Ehre, 8vo., 24 pages, Köln, 1842. 

4. Reise eines teutschen Romantikers nach Batavia, 12mo., 216 
pages, Köln, 1843. 

Second edition, 7vo., Mannheim, 1845. 
Third edition in "Erlebtes," Vol. I. 

5. Die Kölnische Komödie, von Tante Allbieri zum kölnischen 
Karnival, Köln, 1842. 

6. Die geheime Konduitenliste, 8vo., Köln, 1842. 

7. Die preuszische Bureaukratie, 8vo., Darmstadt, 1844. 

8. Ein Steckbrief, 8vo., Brüssels, 1845. 

9. Preuszisches und Teutsches, 8vo., Konstanz, 1845. 

10. Mehr als zwanzig Bogen, 8vo, Darmstadt, 1845. 

11. Blätter zum Lorbeerkranz eines Verschollenen, Zürich, 1846. 

12. Weniger als zwanzig Bogen, 8vo., Münster, (fictitious), 1846. 

13. Politische und unpolitische Fahrten und Abenteuer, 2 vol., 
12mo., Mannheim, 1846. 

Vol. I. Ältere Fahrten. 

Vol. IL Neuere Fahrten und politische Romantik. 

14. Dreiszig Kriegsartikel der neuen Zeit für Offiziere und 
Gemeine, 8vo., ^ pages, Neustadt, 1846. 

15. Eine Mahnung an die teutschen Liberalen, Herisau, 1846. 

16. Macht Euch bereit. Ein Wort an das teutsche Volk. Her- 
isau, 1846. 

17. Der Schleswig-Holstein'sche Nationallärm, 8vo., 28 pages, 
Bern, 1846. 

18. Krakau. Den Schweizern gewidmet. Zürich, 1847. 

19. Das Patent. Berlin, 1847. 

20. Meine Ausweisung aus Zürich, 8vo., 44 pages. Bern, 1847. 

21. Teutsche Revolution. Gesammelte Flugschriften, 8vo., 552 
pages. Bern, 1847. 

Contains besides the articles mentioned under numbers 8, 9, 
and 14-20, the foUowing articles, which appeared in the pe- 
riodicals edited by him : 

1. öffentliche Dankaddresse teutscher Preuszen an die Hef- 
ren von Itzstein und Hecker. 

2. Künftige Kabinetsorders Olini's des Groszen. 

3. Die Schleuszen auf! 

4. Die Kölner Hetzjagd. 

5. Ein teutsches Rechenexempel. 

6. Kommunistisches. 

7. Was und wer ist liberal. 

8. Der gesetzliche Weg in ungesetzlichen Staaten. 

9. Politische Walfischtonnen. 
10. Teutsche Dummheiten. 
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^' Bern, ?848. ^"^^ '^^"'^ '^*"'" ^°^""- ^^mo., 46 pages. 

23. über Musik und Kunst. 8vo., 16 pages. Leipzig, 1848 

^'^' Baset'^lS' ^''■"'^^'■"''^^'' ^""^ ™»t Teutschland." 16mo. 

25. Die Helden des teutschen Kommunismus. Dem Herrn Karl 
Marx gewidmet. 12mo., 104 pages. Bern, 1848. 

26. An die Männer des gesunden Menschenvertstandes in Teutsch- 
land. ijasel, 1848. 

27. Ein teutsches Rechenexempel. (2nd ed.) Bern, 1849. 

28. Was ist zu tun? Karlsruhe, 1849. 

29. Einige Blicke in die badisch-pfälzische Revolution. 12mo 
52 pages. Bern, 1849. ** 

30. Mord und Freiheit. London, 1850. 

31. Die groszen Männer der Paulskirche. London, 1850. 

32. Die Lehren der Revolution. London, 1850. 

33. Struffiana. London, 1850. 

B. Periodicals published in Europe. 

34. Die Opposition. Mannheim, 1846. 

35. Der teutsche Tribun. Zürich, 1846-1847. 

36. Der Demokrat. Zürich, 1847. 

37. Der Völkerbund. (In conjunction with Struve, Mazzini, and 
Galeer.) Geneva, 1849. Only one number appeared. 

C. Published in America. 

38. Einiges über teutschen Servilismus und Liberalismus. New 
York, 1847. 

39. Die Rechte und Stellung der Weiber. New York, 1852. 
Second edition, Berlin, 1869; Third edition, 1874. 

40. Mord und Freiheit. Second edition, New York, 1853. 

41. Das Volk. New York, 1863. 

42. Erst reine Luft, dann reinen Boden. First, Second, and Third 
editions, New York and Boston, 1853. 

43. Sechs Briefe an einen frommen Mann. Louisville, 1853. 
Sixth edition, Boston, 1874. 

44. Thomas Paine. Cincinnati, 1855. 

45. Glück und Unglück. Cincinnati. 1855. 

46. Gedichte. Second edition, New York, 1856. Third edition, 
Boston, 1867. 

47. Hat die Welt einen Zweck? New York, 1857. 

48. Die öffentliche Meinung. New York, 1858. 

49. Lustspiele. Boston. 

50. Die Teutschen und die Amerikaner. Boston, 1860. 

51. Die Menschheit als Verbrecherin. Boston, 1864. 

52. Mankind the Criminal. Boston, 1864. 
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53. Erlebtes, Vol. I. Vor meiner Exilirung. 8vo., 374 pages. 
Boston, 1864. 

54. Die Wahrheit. Boston, 1865. 

55. Ein europäischer Soldat an seine Kameraden. Boston, 1867. 

56. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. 8vo., 364 pages. No 
place, 1867. 

57. Wer und was ist das Volk? Boston, 1869. 

58. Was ist Humanität? Boston, 1869. 

59. Six Letters to a Pious Man. Boston, 1869. 

60. Mensch und Magen. Boston, 1870. 

61. Was ist wahre Demokratie? Boston, 1871. 

62. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. Vol. II. No place, 1871. 

63. lieber Kommunismus und Sozialismus. No place, 1872. 

64. Der teutsche Editoren-Kongress zu Cincinnati, oder das 
gebrochene Herz. (Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. V.) 8vo., 
418 pages. Boston, 1872. 

65. Erlebtes. Vol. II. Nach meiner Exilirung. 8vo., 517 pages. 
Boston. 1874. 

66. teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. Vol. III. No place, 1875. 

67. Lessons of a Century. Boston, 1876. 

68. Böse Tusrcnden und gute Untugenden. 12mo., 44 pages. No 
place, 1876. 

69. What is Humanity? Boston, 1877. 

71. Teutscher Radikalismus in Amerika. Vol. IV. No place, 1879. 

D. Periodicals published in America. 

72. Die deutsche Schncllpost. (Weekly paper.) New York, 1848. 
7Z, Der Völkerbund. (Only one number appeared.) New York, 

1850. 

74. Die deutsche Schnellpost. New York, 1851. 

75. New Yorker Deutsche Zeitung. (Daily paper.) New York. 
September to December, 1853. 

76. Janus. (Weekly paper.) New York, 1852. 

77. Der Herold des Westens. (Weekly paper.) Louisville, Sep- 
tember to December. 1853. 

78. Der Pionier. (Weekly paper.) Louisville, Januaiy toOcto- 
ber. 1854; Cincinnati. November, 1859, to June, 1858; Boston, 
December, 1858. to December, 1879. 
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2)ic 5Betttf(fteii tmb bie Äincrifontr.* 

ein »ortrog öon Jt o r I- $ c t n a e n. (1860.) 

aSiele öon un§ fioben il^r 6jil, tl&ren JIufentl^Qlt in Sßnerifa 
nur qI§ ein 5ßroöiforium betrod^tet. ©ie J&obcn in bcr ©c^ulc 
be§ l&icfigen Ceben^ ßleic^fam nur ]5oft)itiert, um f^jötcr ibieber 
bie eigentlid&c Strena il^te^ (Strebend in (Surot)a oufaufuc^en. ©ie 
fonntcn fidö T^^^i finben in boS bemütigenbe 3wgeftänbni§, bofe 
ein momentaner ©ieg ber rol&en ©etoalt im ©tonbe fei, ben 
©trom il^reB S)cnfcn§ unb SBöIIenä für immer au l&emmen, ober 
unter bem Strümmermerf äufeerer 2eben§t)er]&ältniffe au öer- 
fd^ütten. Unb n)€nn auc^ bie Seit oDmäl^Iiti^ in i^nen bie 3ut)er- 
fid^t abfc^njöd&te, mit ber alten Straft unb auf bem frül&cren 5ßoften 
ben unterbrod&enen Stxmpf au ®nbc au fül&ren, fo l^ielt bo^ ber 
^6 gegen SC^rannei ur]b SBerrat h>enigften§ bie Hoffnung feft, 
IHin S:ag ber 5Rad^ auf l^eimatlic^m fSobm nod^ mitfeiern a" 
fonnen. 

SSielleic^t anä) bicfe Hoffnung toirb für un§ SBerfd&Iagenc eine 
eitle fein, unb fo toic bie $?nbiffcrenten fid^ längft mit bem @e- 
banfen abgefunben J^oBen, bofe 2lmerifa fortan il&re $€imat fei, 
fo traben il&m auc^ SHejenigen in*§ ©efid^t au fel&en, toeittje bi§öer 
in STmcrifa e j i ft i c r t, aber eigentlid^ in 3>eutfd^Ianb gelebt 
Tjaben. 

SDiefer Oebanfe ift bolb au^gebad^t unb erfd|öi>ft für 5Den, 
toeldicr l^ier nichts fud^t, aU Wxttel unb ©elegenl^eit, ein fd&üften- 
be§ S)ad& au boucn unb unter biefcm S)ad^ feine ßaffe unb feinen 
SKagen au füllen. S55cr aber fein ©treben unb feine Sebürfniffe 
nic^t in biefe Orenacn ber plaiten SHItäglid^feit einfc^Iiefecn Fann, 
l^at lang mit fid^ au JRot au gel)en unb M long SRed^nfd^ft au 
geben, bi§ er in bem neuen $eere, nromit er l)\ex in ben Äam^jf 

• S^iefcr glänaenbc, Icibcr faft bcrgcffcnc ©ortrag ht^ großen grci* 
l^C!t«fämt)fcr3 ifr nid)t nur ein Iftöd^ft toid^gci? 2Johiment für bie innere 
©cfdöid^te t>^ otnerifanifd^en S)eiitfd^tum8, fonbem geminnt gerobe 
l^cutc, lüo tüir mit alftnlic^en fragen au ringen l^en, bie gröfetc ©e* 
bfutung. 
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ber 9Kenf(f|l&ett^enttt)icfIung aiel^en foll, feinen xeijten 5ßlQfe gc- 
funben unb eingenommen l&ot. 

^€ toeniger eigentümlid^en @el)alt unb je lüeniger SelbftalPcdt 
ein äWenfdö l&Qt befto leidster nimmi er einen fremben ^nl&Qlt unb 
.3tt)edt in ficf) auf. 2)er 2:iermenf(i& ift überoll ju $aufe, n)o er 
aWogen unb Seutel füllen fonn. ©in neucg SSaterlanb, in ber 
ebleren fflcbeutung be§ SBorte^ genommen, ift nid)t mit ber ^ßj&rafe 
gefd)Qffen, n^omit man e§ Begrübt, unb ba^ blofee ÜZoturoIifieren 
änbert nic^t bie mitgebrod^te 9?Qtur. 3)er 5ßQtrioti§mu§, ber fid^ 
blofe burd& bie neue SSerforgung bilbet, ift nid|t§ aU bie S)Qnf- 
barfeit be§ 93ebienten ober bQ§ Stttoc^emcnt be§ $Qu§tier§. 9?eue 
SSerl^ältniffe aerftörcn nid&t bie alten ©treben^aiele, neue STuf- 
goben nxijt bie alten '^bem, neue 9Zotmenbigfeiten nid&t bie alten 
SBünfdie, unb toer aU $err ein ^uB berläfet, finbet fic^ nid^t 
fofort qU @aft in einem fremben aured^t. Um gang au $aufe 
au fein, mufe ber 2Wenfd& fein eigene^ ^au^ Fiaben. ^oSmot^oIii 
fein in ber §bee ift nid)t fd^lDer, aber e§ in ber 5ßrayi§ a« fein, 
erforbert Sebingungen ber 93ietätigung, bie man nid^t im Sieife- 
foffer mit fic^ fül^rt. S^o§mopoIit au fein in einem Urtoalb, bei^ 
man nur mit fflären, ^irfd^n unb ©d^Iangen teilt, ift Icid&ter, 
aU Jlo^mo^jolit au fein in einem neuen ©emeintoefen, too ber- 
fd^iebengeartete aWenfd^n bie Priorität ber Slnfäffigfeit geltenb 
mad^en, ben l^errfd^enben 5ton angeben unb neue 93ebingungen 
be§ Seben§ unb ©trcben^ feftgefteHt öaben. SImerifa a^r aitJeiten 
Heimat aum neuen SSaterlanb a« madEien, l^eifet bal^er nidE|t blofe 
einer ganaen ©treben§n)elt Sebetool^I fagen, fonbem a^gleidi fid^ 
eine gana neue fdEiaffcn unb aU itjre ®runblage bor 3tIIem ba^ 
aSerfjältni^ ^u ben neuen ©taot^genoffen l^erauSbilben unb feft- 
fteHen. SBer alfo aU Seutfd^r unb namentlid^ al§ beutfcfier 9le- 
bolutionär ober JRabifaler amerifanifdjer Sürger nierben tmU, 
Öat fidE) tjor QUen 2)ingen bie grage au beantworten: toa^ finb bie 
STmeriFaner unb tva§ finb bie S)cutfd^n; inoburd^ unterfd^eiben 
fie fid) unb tooburdE) ergänaen fie fid^, li)eldf)e§ ift il^r 93cr]&ältni§ 
au einanber unb iporin bcftelftt il&re beiberfeitige Stuf gäbe? 

^enn iij in biefem Canbc neben ben STmerifanern bloß bie 
S)cutfd^n in 93etrad&t ^\e1)e, fo gefdE|ief)t e§, toeil unter ber ©in- 
toanberung fie attein aufeer ber nunterifc^en SKadEit ben nötigen 
geiftigen gonbg befi^en, ber il^nen eine ©cbeutung in ber fililtur* 
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entoicflung geben lonn. SHe einöetoonbcrten Sronaofcn unb 
Stoliener, lüie intelligent unb tüd^tig fie Qud^ fein mögen, l&Qben 
feine 93ebeutung unb feinen ©influfe toegen ifirer geringen Sal)l 
imb i^vev nationalen Slbjdöliefeung; bie Sriänber finb 3tt>ar burd^ 
bie nötige 3öW Vertreten, jebod^ auf ifirer nieberen 9}ilbung§ftufe 
l^abm fie im allgemeinen nur iö^beutung für biejenige Kultur, 
meld^ burdö ben ^ummftab unb bie @fIat)en^)eitfdöe repräfentiert 
irirb; bie S)eutfd^en aber legitimieren fid^ al§ 9Kitbelrerber um 
bie 3uf"nft bicfeg ßanbe§ nid^t bloß burd^ ajfiHionen fi'öpfe unb 
2frme, fonbem augleid^ burd^ einen ^Iturfonb§, tücld^er bie 9te- 
fultate ber ©nttoidtlung be§ gebilbetften aSoIfeö ber Grbe in fid^ 
fd^Iiefet. aSir l^aben alfo ein SRed^t, lüie toir bie STufgabe l&aben, 
i^ier 3U fragen: tt>a§ finb, toa» ret>räfentieren u\\b too^ f ollen 
bie 3)eutfd^en, ttm^ bie Slmerifaner? Unb bie 93|eantn)ortung biefer 
grage i)cd nid^t meniger Sntereffe für bie Hmerifaner, aU für un§ 
fclbft. 

<Staat§t>f)iIofot)l^en bom ©tf^Iage ber $crm ©arbner, SanfS, 
93roof^*) u. f. tD. finb um bie 2Inttt)ort nid^t lang berlegen: fie 
fagen un§ einfad^, lüir foHen ii&nen lüomöglid^ au glcid^en fud^en, 
lüir foQen un§ ,,amerifanifieren". SBann l^aben bie 2Imcrifaner 
felbft fidö amerifanifiert? SRad^ meiner Stnfid^t in jenem 3tugcn- 
blidt, ttjo fie ein getoiffe^ 2)ofumcnt unterfd^rieben, toeld^c^ bie 
aSorte entl&ält: ,,9tllc SWenfd^n finb gleid^ geboren unb mit un- 
bcröufecrlidöcn SRed^ten begabt, au benen ha^ Seben, bie 5i^eif)eit 
unb ba^ ungel^inberte Qttcbcn nad^ @Iüdt gel^ört." SBer am 
Xreueftcn an biefer Seigre feftl)ält, ift nad^ meiner Slnfid^t ber 
befte Hmcrifaner; müßten aber biejenigen über ba^ Wleet ge- 
trieben ttjerbcn, tüeld&e jene Ur- unb Original-aWetl^obe be§ 2Imeri- 
fanifieren^ tjcrgeffen l&aben, fo fürdEite id^, e§ müfeten biefem ge- 
lobten ßanbe mel^r STmerifaner ben SRütfen fel&ren, aU S>eutfdöe. 

aSir foHen un5 amerif anifieren ! 2)ie§ SBort l&abcn lüir nun 
fdEion fo oft gel^ört unb tjor ber SBicberlöoIung biefe^ SBorte^ finb 
toir nod^ immer fo nienig gefid^ert, ba% an 2)icicnigen, bon benen 
eg au§gel)t enblic^ bie l&arte Slnforberung gcmad^ lüerben mufe, 
fidö ctn)a§ babei au bcnfen. ^ il^rem Sinne fann ba^ SBort nur, 
bebeuten, ba^ tuir einen gana neuen SWenfd^cn anaiel^en follcn, 

1) 9?crh:etcr be3 9?atibi§miiS unb be^ ^olrnotl^ingtumS bon ba^ 
malS. 
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einen ci^atlantifd^cn SKobcIImenfd&en, unb bicfer SWobellmenfdö 
ift natürlidj ^evv Oorbncr urib $err Sanfö, $err ©onf§ unb 
$err ©arbner. 2^e ^rren foHten Bebcnfen, ba& nid^t ieber 
SDienfdö ein SKobell fein fonn, fonft Bliebe feiner übrig, bem e§ 
3U bienen l&at. 2SorQU§ beftef)t ber 90?enfdö, fpeaieH ber öebilbete 
SWenfd)? er beftel^t nid&t blofe qu§ bem gleifd^ unb Slut, in 
meldöem bie Strt feiner ©Itern fid^ fortfefete, er befielet aud^ qu§ 
aßen ben niannigfad^en ©inlrirfungen, toeld^e t^l^tififd^e unb po- 
litifd^e aSerl&ältniffe, njeld^e ©efd^id^e unb 6r3iel}ung, toeld^ @e- 
fellfd)aft unb 9?aturumgebung, meldte <öitte unb ßebenötoeife ouf 
bicfc leiblid&e @ebilbe mit feinen Stniagen unb Stäften im 35er- 
lauf Don ^al^ren unb S)e3ennien gemad^t l^aben. ©r beftel&t auS 
ben ©ebanfen, ©cfül&Ien unb Erinnerungen, toeld^e bie toufenb* 
fad^n löeftrebungen, ©rfal^rungen unb Serül&rungen feine§ Ver- 
gangenen SebenS in il^m gurüdEgelaffen l&aben. Er beftel&t au§ 
angeborenen unb ermorbenen, gcmütlid^en imb geiftigen, ptah 
lifd^en unb n^iffeufd^afllid^en, fünftlerifdöen unb literarifd^en 
©d^ä^en unb Elementen, toeld^ nad^ unb nad^ fid&. in il^nt ange- 
fammclt l&aben unb gleid^fam aellentoeife toie ein tJJ&ijfifd^er Or- 
gani§mtu§ au einem ©anaen in il^m öertüod^fen finb. 5Die .^rrn 
©ouberneure ©arbner unb ©anf§, biefe 2^ufenbfünftler, ma- 
d^en mit biefem geiftigcn £)rgani§mu§ furacn ^Proaefe. Steifet fie 
Qu^, rufen fie un0 ^u, tocrft öon eud^ bie Elemente, au§ benen 
i^r Beftel&t, unb trenn bann gar nid^t^ mel^r bon euc§ übrig bleibt, 
fo feib ii)x amerifanifiert. ^n biefer SBeife toürbe ein „JhtotD- 
9fotl&ing" au^ un§ ein „93e-5ßot]&ing" mad^ unJ> bann begrüßte 
er un§ aU 93ruber. Unb gibt er un^ nid^t für SIHeS Erfafe, toa§ 
er un§ genommen? Oft ^ciB Qeben nid^t mie ein ^Panorama, in 
ireldöem bie Srufft)annung eine§ „anbern Silbe§" genügt, ba^ 
frül^ere au tjerbrängen? Unb l&at nodö irgenb ein 93ilb ber SBelt 
ein Sted^t on bie Erinnerung, nad^bem ba^ amerifanifd^ bor eudö 
aufgerollt toorben? Steigt Iierab bon ben Sllpen unb erl^ebt ben 
SBIidE au ben Stllegl^anieS ; bergefet ben mittelalterlidljen SRl&ein. 
bamit i^r ben mobernen $ubfon bettjunbern lernt; ftreid^t 93erlin 
toie $eibelberg au§ eurem ©ebSd^tnlS au^ unb berliebt eud^ in 
9?cto 3)orf unb Eambribge; toerft ©oetl&e unb ©d^iHer in ben 
Cfen unb left bafür bie SSibel unb SWiIe§ ©tanbifl^; begrabt bet\ 
Butten unb ben Sörne unb berel&rt bafür ben SBebfter unb ben 
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Sbcrctt; tocnbet cud^ ob Don ben SDHinftern uiib SWaufoIeen unb 
erbaut euren ©efd^mai an feurigen ,,93ridtl&äufem" unb bem 
eHeftifd^cn ©til ftcinerner Quoblibet^; lofet Sife unb SRoudö in 
ben ©d^tten treten öor Erotoforb unb $oh)er§; feiert Äoulbod^ 
unb Seffing ben SRüden unb fteHt eud^ ietimnbexnb öor bie 95ilber- 
laben, in toeld&en man ©emälbe fauft, um SRal&men äu berfaufen. 
SBoIIt i^r aber aufeerbem nod^ ©rfaö für eure ^Jöilofopl^en, fo 
l^abt il&r — tvenn bie ©efd^eibenl^eit un§ erlaubt bie§ anaubeuten 
— euren Oarbner, ^anU unb SSrooK bei ber $anb. 

S>odö toie für eure geiftigen, fo ift aud^ für eure fonftigen Sc* 
bürfniffe geforgt. SBoau toollt il^r Sil^einlrein trinfen, toenn eud^ 
See geboten toirb, jener Iieilige 2^ee, ben bie fd^araen Sopfe 
tn:obu3teren unb bie rotl&aarigen 3öpfe trinfcn, ber aber bie 
Quinteffena alle§ ©ciftigcn entl^ält, feit i^n bie Softoner in ©ee- 
maffer getauft l&aben? Sann e§ eud^ überlüinbung foften, eure 
„gemütlid^e" $au§mirtfd^aft burd^ ben ßomfort ber fteifen ameri- 
fanifd^cn §au§orbnung au reformieren? SSag eure berbe bcutfdöe 
Stnife betrifft, fo mad^t fie enä) biHiöS ober bläJ&füd^tig; mit 
EanbieS, 5pie§ unb (lale^, nrit 5Porf unb 93feanB unb 93ofton 
fSxotün S3reab aber amerifanifiert if)r euren SKagen auf bem ein- 
fachen 3Beg ber 2)t)§i)cpfia. ©ud^t il^r gcmütlid^e ober gefeQigc 
Unterl&altungen, fo l)dbt iijv J5euermannf>t)aroben ftatt ber Sanb- 
t>artien, Jh)tftra6en ftatt ber ^romcnaben, Sirdöcn ftatt ber SBirt§- 
l^äufer, Xl^anf§git)ing§-5tage ftatt ber SoIBfefte unb tjor Slllem 
l^bt il&r ©onntagg bie edfitefte, ungetrübtcfte, l&immlifdöftc Cdnge- 
tpeile: jene ftiHe SBonnc ber inneren SWabcIbefc^auung, njeld^c 
einen fo crfreulid^en Sortfd^ritt über bie äußere ber afiatifd&en 
Zcdapoinen befunbet; jene ftumme Sufeübung für bie böfe ©rb- 
fünbe, ®elöirn im .<!o]?f unb 93Iut in ben SIbcrn au l&abcn; jenen 
eigentümlid&en Buftanb beö 9JIöbfinn§ ol^ne ©el^imcrtDeidöung, ber 
Unentpfinblid^feit ol^ne Cl&Ioroform, be§ ©d^IafcnS ol&ne ©d&Iaf 
unb ber Seblofigfeit ol^ue S;ob. 

Um auf ba§ ©yemipel be§ Sümerifanifiereng bie entfd^eibenbe 
^robc au mad^en, .^rr ®arbner unb $crr 93anfö, tooUen mir 
ba^ 33er]&ältni§ einmal umfel&ren, tuir mollcn ©ie tion STmerifa 
tiatö 35eutfdölanb auSlüanbern laffen unb forbem ©ie bann mit 
teutönifd^ ?Patriotiömu§ auf, fid& ^u germanifieren. ©trSuben 
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(Sie fid^ nici)t, ba^ ®yt)criment ift bolb gemod^t. 3"näd^ft alfo 
eignen ®ie fidö ftott !vsl&rc§ englifd^n ,,mirtuni compofitum", burd^ 
beffen $QnblöaI^w"0 allein ©ie f)ier grofee 9Känner getüorben finb, 
unfere eble, reine beutfd^ 2)?ntterl>rQd^ an. ßanben ©ie, Qlfo 
Qu^gerüftet, glüdflid^ an ben „goftlid^en ©eftoben" ©ermonienS, 
fo fingen @ie 3ur Segrüfeung nid^t hen „^anfee booble", fonbem; 
,Ma^ ift be§ 5Deutfd^cn SSaterlonb?" S'ommen ©ie nod^ granf- 
furt, ber §aui)tftQbt be§ ,,9?eidö§", fo tDerben ®ie e§ an SoftonS 
©teile oB bie ,,9Biege ber J^reil^eit" öerel&ren, qu§ ber bie „$il- 
grime" ber 5ßauBfird>e nad^ Stuttgart gett)onbert finb, in ber 
fpäter „bie beutfd^n 9Wänner" getagt l&aben iirü> bie einft ajömc 
in bem ,,§ancodf-$oufe" ber ^ubengaffe bel^erbergt l&at. 3lud6 
toerben ©ie bort ftatt ber SBebfter-©tatue bie ®oetf)e-©tatue Be- 
n^unbern fönnen, bie eben fo gut unter bie Körner pafet tüie 
aSkbfter unter bie Sübolitioniften. aßollcn ©ie ha^ 93unfer-$iII- 
SKonument bergeffen, fo befud^n ©ie blofe int S^utoburger SSkrIbe 
ben E]&eru§fer mit bem einen Slrm ober ben 2;am'erlanfdöen 
^odöenobeli^f auf bem ©d&Iad^tfelbe bon 93ron3eII. ©tatt ber 
„Union" laffen ©ie bie berül&mte beutfd^ @inf)eit leben unb an 
bie ©teile SBafl^ingtonS fe^t ^x neugebadfener ^Patriotismus 
unferen großen gr. §edfer, bem fömtlid^ „gärenbc 93iittcr- 
mild&töpfe nadölaufen". Sn 93erlin fönnen ©ie, toenn ©ie „founb 
t)rinci)3le§" fjaben, burd^ Vermittlung ber ©enbarmerie „$onb3 
finalen" mit bcmi ffönig in Uniform, ftatt mit ^rem fißnig im 
8*radt. ©puren ©ie einen S>rang, bie ©flabenl&alter ^n ie» 
fämpfen, fo bergreifen ©ie fid) an jenen brei S>u^enb Öanbe§- 
bätcm, beren ©Flaben ben SSoraug l&aben, bai fie nid^t blofe il^re 
$erm, fonbem oud^ fid^ felbft füttern unb fletben. ^te aSorlicBc 
für boB ^amnotl^ingtum toenben ©ie jenen ^Patrioten be§ „babi- 
fd^en Sänble" 3U, toeld^e aur SKitl^ilfe an bem beutfd^en 93efreiung§* 
lüerfe feinen „f^oreigner" aulaffen Sollten, ber unterl^alb 9Wann- 
]&eimö geboren ober bom linfcn SR^einufer ^crübergefonmten toar. 
©puren ©ie Suft, fid6 in einen politifd^n „^lub" ober eine toül^- 
lerifd^ ,,2oge" aufnehmen au laffen, fo treten ©ie einem aSereinc 
3ur Slbfd&affung ber Stierquälerei ober jur Verbreitung 5e§ beftcn 
5PfIan3enbünger§ bei. SBoIIen ©ie fid^ aufraffen au einem 
©döiüung über bie 5ßIottbeiten be§ 2eben§, fo fd^toingen ©ie ftdö 
nid^t ouf ben ^^JegafuS ober S^r 5ßferb, fonbem lernen @te alö 
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Turner ben „'ßauä)\ij/tüunQ" unb ftott ,,@oob b^e" fogen ©ie mit 
5saf)nf(i&cm Sieberfinn: ,,@ut $eU! ©rufe unb ^onbfd^Iaö!" Um 
bei bcr öeiftiöcn UntcrJ^altung nid^t^ cinaubüfeen, lefen Sie unfern 
Slebmi^ ftott Slöfe§ Songfcßom; für bie Sibel ober toerben Sie 
einiöc entfdöäbiguno finben bei bem aSicoriuS geucrbod^. 9fm 
©onntog lefen Sie ffiormittagg hen „Sauft" be§ ^rd^enboterS 
®oetI)e unb SRoc^mittoo^ gelten Sie ouf'^ fionb unb geftel^en Sie 
mit §ora3 ol&ne Sfeiftanb: 

,,ein gute§ SJier, ein beisenber Xahal 

Unb eine 2)im' im 5ßufe, ba^ ift fo mein ©efd^motf." 

dlota bene, hen Xahat bürfen Sie nid^t nodEi f)iefiger 3Beife inner- 
lidö onlDcnben, fonbern nur äufeerlid^ aU SRaud^opfer äu ©l&ren 
ber ©öttin TlepW^. SBoS ober be§ ßeibeö SJotburft betrifft, fo 
ttxjrben Sie fid& üor Mem, ftott ouf bie Sofe§, auf bie boirifd^ 
ifnöbel berlcgen unb ftott auf bie S^omotoe^ toerfen Sie ficfi auf 
bo^ berül^mte Souerlrout meld^eS ein gonj bortrcfflid^c^ ©erid^t 
ift ober mitfomt bem ,,5Ieifdöd^n meife unb milb" ^l^nen im 
SKogen liegen mirb mie ben 93oftoner 2>eutfd^n ba^ 3^eiiöt)r§- 
omenbement. 

Xie $errn 50anf^ unb ©arbner, ©orbner unb 93anfö der- 
ben midö in aSerbod)t aici&en, bofe id) 5ßoffen mit il&nen treibe. Unb 
bennod^ I)obe id^ il^nen in öoHem ©ruft begreifen 3u mod^en ge- 
fud^t, too§ fic unb alle onbern Shipräfentonten be§ aJoHblut- 
Sfmerifoncrtumg mit un§ armen ©innwnberern öorFioben, toenn 
fie un§ bie 3"nuitung mud^en, un§ m onüerifonifieren, b. i. burd& 
Umiüonblung unferer gonaen 2>enf- unb fiebenSmeife SWenfd^en 
if)re^ Sd^Iogeö au lüerbcn. 

aWon toerbc fid^ olfo enblid^ borüber Ilor, bofe bo§ Slmerifoni- 
fieren im Sinne fol^r Sd^blonen-^otrioten nid^t blofe eine 2lb- 
furbitöt, bo6 e§ gerobeau eine Unmoglid^feit ift. Unb gleid^aeitig 
mufe cnblidö erfonnt toevben, bafe e§ au^ feinem ftid&l&oltigen 
©runbe toünfd^en^mert, bofe eS ber gröfete aSerluft für bie 6nt- 
toidflung unb ein möd^tigeS Hemmnis für ben gortfd^ritt toöre. 
3>ie aSerfd^iebcnl&eit ber 9?otionaIitöten, tüie bie einaelnen ^bi- 
bibuolitöten, mit ber au^ il&r ^cröorge^enben geiftigen JReibung, 
STnregung unb gegenfeitigen 2>urd6bringung ift gerobe ein ^u|)t- 
erforberni§, biefem 2onbe bie grofee 3vjf"nft au fid^m, bie il&m 
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beborftel&t, toenn e0 crft bic ^ttcn aetriffcit l^t, btc e§ nod^ on 
Me ©ünben ber aSeröangenl^t feffcin. Slmerila, auf bic „3Inicrt- 
foncr" bcfd^ranft ft>ärc öon öorttl&cretn ocrioren. 

©§ ift eine leere ^l^ontofie, einen 90?enfd^n ol&ne nationale 
6igentümlid£|fcil k)orau§3ufeöen, unb bod^ tüäve ein fold^ SWenfdö 
ba§ notoenbige ©rforberni§ für ba^ ßrperiment einen SJiational* 
d^arafter burd^ @tnimt>fun0 ober Süufnötigung gu fd^ffen. ©in 
SKcnfd^ ,,on fid^", ein SWenfd^ ol^ne Beftimmte gärbung nnb unter- 
fd^eibenbe 9?atur, bie er mit einem ©tamm ober einer Station 
gemein f)at, ift für unfere aSorftellung eine reine Unmoglid^eit. 
e§ gibt fein Zaxib, too aWenfd^en „an fid^" leben. ?hir ein fold^r 
aWenfd^ aber, bem alle Sorausfefeung urü) 2;rabitionen einer 9?o- 
tionalität unb ©efd^id&te fel^len, toäre im ©tanbe, fid^ bon aufeen 
l^er einen 9?ationald^raFter ein- unb auft)rägen ju laffen. Unb 
toer eine fold^e 9lbforbierung ber berfd^iebenen Sigentümlidöfeiten 
ber asöller, eine Uniformierung be§ 9?ationald^arafter§ münfdöen 
fann, tmll baburd^ ber ©ntJuidEelung il^re nottrcnbigften 93ebin- 
gungen unb il^ten ^robuften ben fdöönftcn Siei^^ nel^tnen. 2tud^ 
ber fit)§mot)oliti§mu§ fann nid&t ein SCufge^en aller 9?ationaI- 
unterfd^icbc in einem einaigen 5ti5t)u§ Verlangen, fonbern nur ein 
3ufammenlrirfen ber berfd^iebenen SD?enfd^]öeit§tt)|}en für bie 
eine SRenfd^l&cit^ibee. 3Me unfrud^tbaren, begeticrenben STb- 
fäHe ober Slbleger bon 5ßationalitäten, bie fid^ al§ Befonbere 
(Staat^tDefcn aured^tmad&en, fann bie ©efd^id^te gana gut ent- 
bel&ren, nid^t aber bic ©igenfd^aftcn jener großen ©emeinmefen, 
bie einen befonberen Tlen\äjf)e\t^it)pu^ repräfcntieren unb bie 
SWittcl l^aben, ilm a^t gebeifjlid&en Entfaltung a« bringen. SBir 
ivaud)en ircber ba^ franaöfelnbc X?at>aunentum ber ^Belgier, nod^ 
ba^ entartete Germanentum ber ^oHönber; ttjcber bo§ imbeailc 
5ßortugiefentum, nod& ba^ arrogante SJänentum ; mebcr ba^ amcri- 
fanifd&c ©t)aniertum, nod^ baB fpanift^ Stmerifonertum. SBol&I 
aber braud^t bie ©efd&id^te bie geiftrcidEjc Sebenbigfcit unb ben 
gärenben Ungeftüm ber granaofcn, ben umfaffenben ©ebanfcn- 
reid^tum unb bie grünblid^e 9?atur ber ©cutfd^en, bie ))oetifd&c 
©dlönl^eit ber Stoli^^^ ben ^^raftif^n ©inn unb bie raftlofe 
S^atfraft ber Slngelfad^fen. $ier in Stmerifa aber finben lüir ben 
freien 93oben für eine Swfönunenfaffung unb aSereinigung oHcr 
ber 6nttt)icflung§elemente, lücld^ bie berfd^iebenen grofeen SJlo- 
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tionolti)):en barftcHcn. $ter finb glcidöfam bie nationalen $flan- 
3cn, tueld^e briibcn in öcfd^iebenen Sceten lüad^fen, ju einem po- 
litifd^en 9licfen-33ouciuet aufammengefafet. 2Bic bie amerifani- 
fd^cn SBälber fid) burd^ bie fd^ne SWannigfaltigfcit ilirer Saum- 
arten au^äeid^nen, o^ne ia% bie eine bie anbete am SBad^^tum 
l^inbert ober öerbrängt, fo gen^innt bie amerifanifd^e ©efcHfdöüft 
ein $aut)tintercffe burd^ bie SSerfd^iebenartigfcit if)rcr aJoIB- 
clemente, unb nur bem bornierteften, geiftlojcftcn STnomnotfjing- 
tum fann eö einfallen, ben amjerifanifd&en SBalb 3u einer ein- 
tönigen, abtoed^ölnng^lofen Gruppe Don .tücToric^ ober .^cmlocf^ 
mad&cn 3u iDoßcn. Sic bünfelf)afte Unnjiffcnljcit unb ©cbanfen- 
lofigfcit i^at nie eine rof)ere gorberung gcftcllt aU biefe. $abt 
it)r cudö fd^on ernfilid) gefragt, tva^ euer „Slmerifanertum" fei 
unb mic c§ fid^ tjcrl)alte 3U unferem amerifanifc^en ©uropäertum? 
3u bcm 9Iu§fprud>, ba^ l&öd^fte 3Siffen befiele in ber ©rfenntniB, 
ba% n)ir n i dö t ö miffen, fam ©ofrateS, nacf^bem er 9llleä gelernt 
unb hnvijbaijt Ijatte. SHe amerifanifdöcn ©ofrateffe erfteigen 
bie ©tufe be§ 9iid^te^n)iffer§ meit fd^neDcr, unb birefter, aU ber 
gried^ifd^, nämlid& ol^ne ben läftigen llmtneg bca Serncn^ unb 
be^ S)enfcnB. 

©tatt un§ alfo im ©inne ber Ferren Sanf§ unb ©arbner 
au amerifanifieren, n^oHen Wir in biefer freien 2uft erft red)t unfer 
toal&reS SJeutfdötum entnjidteln, mir muffen l&ier erproben, tva^ 
ber 2)eutfd^e in ber greiöcit gilt unb werben fann, nid&t in feinb- 
lid&em ©egenfa^, fonbcrn in förbernber ©emcinfd^aft mit bem 
tjem>anbten 9tngeIfadE)fcntum. SBir moHcn fo tücnig in einem 
nationalen 8lt)ittertum mie in einem nationalen Jlapaunentum 
untergeben. 9?atürlidöe SrmeriFancr f ö n n e n mir nid^t mcrben; 
9tffen beö STmerifanertum^ m ollen mir nid^t merben; menigcr 
oI§ bie SImerifaner b ü r f e n mir nidöt merben. Seien mir alfo 
3>eutfd^e ol&neSCeutoni§muö, aber and) STmerifaner 
ol^ne 3rmeriFani§mu§, feien mir einfad^ amerifanifd^c 93ür- 
ger mit beutfd^er 9?atur unb fud&en mir ba^ STmeriFanificrcn in 
ber freien Gntmidlung be§ mafirl^aft SKenfdöIidEien nndö ber Sün- 
leitung ber Unabl^öngigfeit^erflärung. ©leicöbeit ber ?frei^eit 
unb ber diQijtc für alle 93erfd£)tebenlöeitcn ber ?;nbit)ibualität — 
ba§ ift l^ier bie einaige malö^e ^iationalität unb ba^j fcftefte 9?onb 
be§ ^atriotifniu^. 9Jidöt im Sinne notionalcr (?jFIufit)ität foHcn 
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lüir imfcrc SiöciilüniIidE)feit bctüotjtcn, fonbcrn um unfcrcr eigent- 
Ii(fy?n yiatnv treu au bleiben, ol^ue btc U)ir eben nidjt^ fein mürben 
al^ Dertrifdöte Settern im Sud^c be§ 2eben§. S<^ bleibe bei 
meinem ©prud^: 

Sidö amerifanifieren 

Reifet OQUä fidö öerlieren; 

9n§ ®cutfd)er fid^ treu geblieben, 

Reifet ß^re unb Silbung lieben; 

5Dod) bcffer inbionifdö, 

9II§ beutfdö-rnnerifanifdö. 

^a, lieber eine bollblütige, ed^te SRoti)aut be§ llrtoolbs, oI» jeneS 
bent^äje Sfffentum unb 3mittertum, ba^ fid^ öom 2tmerifanertum 
bie rol^eften (Seiten oneignet, um bomit bem 5pöbel 3U imponieren, 
unb eine ©tJrad^e 3ufQm.men-„mirt" unb 3ufammen%,firt", t)or 
tneld&er bie beutfd&e ©romniQtif aii^ bem ©inbanb fol^ren möd^te. 
©old^ „gemirte" 3>eutfdöe finb beinofie \o unau^ftel&Udö toie jene 
getoid^fteri, bie fid^ t)on il&ren öonbleuten ]&od)mütig aU 3lrifto- 
frötler obmenben, um bei ben 3lmerifQnern befti> bemütiger ben 
93ebientcn au fpielen. S>ie alten JRömer l&atten einen ^onuS mit 
artjei ©efid^tern, bon benen boS eine borlnärtg, ba^ anbete riidt- 
lt)ärt5 fd^Qute; geluiffe 2^eutfd)c in 3rmerifa ftcllen eine onberc 
9trt ^anu^ bor, ber bo^ eine ©efid^t rücfmärt^ bie 5RQfe be§ §od^- 
mut»tnnfel§ über feine ßonb^Ieutc rüntt>fen läfet, n)äl)renb boS 
onbere borlüörtS mit bem ®rinfen be§ ßafaien bei ben 5Imerifa- 
nern um ba^ ©nobcnbrot bettelt. Uebrigen^ lyabew oud^ biefe 
Qmerifanifdö begenerierten Scutfd^n iöre ?Iufgabe: fie acigen bem 
Srnterifaner, mie öiel ein 35eutfdöcr öerliert, toenn er fidö aufgibt, 
lel&ren il^n bal&er S^enjenigcn fd^ätjen, ber fid& treu bleibt. 3>ie 
SCmerifaner l&aben einen fe^r guten Slidf, biejenigen, bie fid^ a« 
il^rcn Scbienten mad^en, bon benjenigen ^n unterfd^eiben, bie fid& 
felbft refpeftieren, unb bcinaij rid^ten fie genau il&ren eignen 9le* 
fpeft, lücnn aud6 nid^t immer il^re Slnerfcnnung. 

3n§ bie iral&ren 9fmerifaner fd^^en mir nid^t bieienigen, 
meldte burd)au§ „Stmerifa regieren" unb uniformieren muffen, 
fonbern bie curopöifd^ gebilbeten 8Imerifaner, meldte bem amerifa- 
nifdö gcfinnten Europäer aU SWenfd^en bie $^anb reid^en. 91B 
mabre Seutfd^e aber merben un§ bie Stnrerifaner nur bann fd^ä- 
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feen lernen, toenn ton unfer We\en felbftBeömfet bel&aiipten unb 
unfere SSorjüge felbftänbig aur ©cltung bringen. @o long toir 
bic§ nid^t tun, ift e§ onmofeenb, STnerfennung au Derlongen, ober 
befd^ämenb, fic au finben. gür boS ©l^rgefül&I mufe eS brütfenber 
fein, eine untjerbtente Sfnerfennung au emijfongen, aU e§ für 
bog ©elbftgefüf)! ift, eine öerbiente a« entbel^ren. 

©0 ftelle id^ olfo ben 3)eutf(i^n unb ben 9tmerifaner aU 
loorbiniert awfQntmen, nid^t ben ©inen bem STnbcrn fub- 
orbiniert. SHe 3ufunft mog entfd^iben, toer „prinm§ inter 
pQre§", ber ©rfte unter ben ©leid^en, merben toirb. 3rür bic 
©egenlüort tooHen mir unfere beiberfeitigen ßigeufd^often in 
einem flüd^tigen ajergleid^ awfömmenfteHen unb bie d^rafterifti- 
fd^n ©treitlröfte muftem, bie toir beim ®nttt)idEIung§fomt)f in*^ 
gelb au fixieren l&aben. 

Sei ber 3urüdEfe^ung, bie unS bie Slmerifoner nodö l&öufig 
bieten au bürfen glouben, ift e§ für un§ nid^t gona leidet, il&rcn 
gigenfd^Qften mit Unbefangenl&cit geredet au merben. SBo burd^ 
bie llngleid^löeit ber ©teHung eine 9tnerfennung in ©efoi&r 
fommt, ben (Sd^in ber © d& m c i d^ e I e t au trogen, ift Qud& bei; 
(Sered^teftc nid^t immer geneigt, burd^ ein ßob fein ©elbftgefül&I 
au ey|)onieren. ^ mufe c§ borauf onfonunen loffen, ob mein 
a^Ient für bie ©d^eid^Iei fid^ genugfom Verleugnen fonn, um 
meine Slnerlennung nid^t au cnttt)crten. 

SRel^men toir an, bie erften Äoloniften feien nid^t Untertanen, 
fonbern l&inrmel- unb IiöIIenfeftc SRobifale unb JReöoIutionare bom. 
©d^Ioge unferer 2Id)tunbt)ieraiger gettiefen. ©ie toürben notürlid^ 
auerft befliffen gelwfen fein, bie bcutfd^e ©inl^cit au bemonftrieren, 
inbem fie über bie ^otm ber fünftigen Uniberfttöt, ober 
über bie ^wirlomentarifdöe Orbnung ber inteHeftueQen Unorbnung 
fo long unb fo toeifc urü) fo erfd^ö|)fenb geftritten l^ätten, bi§ fie 
burc^ Sören, ober ^bioner, ober ben junger oller toeitercn ffo- 
Ionifotion§bemü]&ungen überl&oben tooren. Rotten fie fid^ ober 
über ein Ieitenbe§, entfd^ibcnbe§ Oberl&oupt geeinigt, fo toürben 
fie fidler einen SWonn genjöl^It l&oben, ber bie J^olonifotion ettoq 
mit folgenber Sttufforberung begonnen fiotte: „fji^eunbc, 93rüberl 
ei^e toir 93äume föllen, $ütten bauen, bo§ 2onb fultiöieren unb 
unB tjor bem SJerl^ungern unb ben Subionem fd^üfeen, lofet un8 
aubor einen ,,2)eutfdöen 3uf(^uer" grünben!" 
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3)od^ fiiib e§ nid^ blofe fold^ SteBI&Qbereien unb Äuriofitäten, 
tDcId^c bic ©ruttburfad^c Beäcid^ncn, bic un§ 9JcuIinge bc§ felbft- 
ftänbigcn $QnbeIn§ aur proftifd^n ©eftoltung einer neuen SBelt 
au§ bcm rol&en aWoterial unfäl^tg qemaäjt l&ätte. 3>ie ®runb- 
urfod^ finbe iij in bem, burc^ unfere t>oIitifd^ ©taiel^ung öcr- 
fd^ulbeten ober bod^ bergröfeertcn 9Ki6berl&äItni§ alüifd&en unfercr 
gciftigen Sttniagc unb unfcrer SStefäl^igung aum praftifd^en $on- 
beln. SBo c§ Quf bie 5tot, bic J&anbelnbe ^itialiöe, ben lül^ncn 
Sfttgriff, bie proftifd^e ©eftaltung unb bie ouSbauernbc 3)urd^ 
füi^rung Qnfommt, bo fd^eitem lt>ir ©eutfd^en nod& burd^gängig 
cnttoeber on ber Shitxt ober an ber Suntmelei. 3)ie ^itif um- 
gel&t ba^ eigene ^onbeln, inbem fie e§ fd^on int SSoroug jergliebert 
unb berurteill; bie Summelei öerfäumt e§, inbem fie ilirc 
^öfte berlottert unb an 2flIotria beraettelt.* ^in 9SoIf ift ftör- 
fer qI§ ba^ beutfd^e in Slnlöufen ol^ne Sfngriff, in SBorfö^en ol^ne 
3Iui§fül&rung, in a3erf)QnbIung ol^ne $anblungen, in 3Borten 
ol^ne S:aten. S^Jor toerben unfere Sonbäleute, toenn fie einmal 
3ur Slftion fontmen, oud^ grünblid^ Iiönbeln; ober mann fie 
baau fommen, ba^ fann niemanb weniger Dorau^beftimmen aU 
fie felbft. 3>ie nötige Zat, bie aeitige Zat bie entfd^iebene Zat, 
bie cnergifd^ Zat bie au^banexnbe Zat, bie nid&t nad^Iöfet, big 
fie ibr 3irf erreid^t — fie ift e§, tooau ber Seutfd^e fid^ nid^t crit- 
fd^Iiefeen fann, fie ift e§, bie er ftetö berfd^iebt ober Don SInbem 
ertoartet, bie er fo gern irgenb einent erträumten „beu§ ey 
mad^ina" überlädt unb um bie er getuöbnlid^ fo lang benimlritii 
fiert unb berumbummelt, big bie ©elegenbeit borbei unb ba^ 
Siagfo gcfid^t ift. SJann gebt er in fid^, fritifiert fid^ felbft unb 
tut 93u6e, inbem er aU bojjjjelter SJummler au ®runbe gebt, bod& 
nid^ al§ SJetbruber. S)ie 2lnlage aur ^ritif ift ber größte 9Sor- 
aug, fofern fie burd^ Ermittlung ber SBabrbeit bem .^nbcln bie 
redete SHd&ifd&nur antocift; aber fie ift ber größte gebier, tDcnn ibr 
nid^t ein energifd&er SBiUe unb fd^Iagfertigcr ©ntfd^Iufe ^uv <3eitc 
ftebt, ber ibre SRefuItate red^taeitig geftaltet unb fidö nid^t tatlog 
mit bem felbftgcfäQigen ©ebanfen begnügt, fie gefunben au baben^. 
ßeine ffritif unb feine SKat — ba^ ift irifd^; Zat unb feine Stitif 

• ^er bcutfd^c G^^araÜcr, bcn igcinaen bicr feinen Scitgcnoffen 
aufd)reibt, l^ot fid^ inatüifd^en, bonl ber J^übrung ^rcufecnS unb 93ig* 
mardfS, bod^ glüdflidiermeifc gänalid^ geänbcrt. 
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— ha^ ift omcrifonifdö; ^itif unb feine 3;Qt — ba^ ift beutfd^; 
Äritif unb Xot augleid^ — bQ§ ift, n)o§ bie ®eutfd^ unb bie 
amerifoncr mit etnanber 3u ©tottbc Brirtöen foHen. 

SHe unäeitige beutfdöc Stitif, bie nie Berul^iötc unb nie be- 
friebigte, bie fd^fet ttx> fie l^onbeln unb räfonntert mo fie Igoren 
foll, bie in il^rer Slu^ortung eim fortjol^l ant Älatfd^fudöt tote jur 
^QrftJoIterei, aur SSerflcinerung^fui^t toie ant ©opl^iftif fül^rt, 
ift biB iefet nodö überall bie Seinbin ber bcutfd^en Zat unb ßinig* 
leit getoefen unb felbft bie 3iot toor nid^t immer im ©tanbe, fie 
aum ©d^toeigen au bringen, 3)en S)eutfd^n genügt lein ?ßlQn 
unb fein Sül&rcr, ber an il^ren Scrftonb Qt>t)elliert; fie öeraid^ten 
flöd^ftenö bann auf bie ftörenbe fftitif, toenn man befd^iben ge- 
nug ift unter berfelben au bleiben. SDann finb fie im (Stonbe, ber 
größten 5Dumm]&eit oB aSerbienft onaured^nen, toa§ fie bem größ- 
ten aSerftonbe nie tjeraeil^en toürben; ba ober in biefcr fingen SBelt 
ber aWangel an SSerftonb immer nur einaelnen ^nbibibuen fort- 
lauft, nid^t gonaen Sölfern, fo fonn ben S)eutfd^en im StQgemcinen 
bie 9?Qdöfid^t, toeld^e fie oft ber 3>umm]^eit betoeifen, eben fo toenig 
nü^en toie bie Unerbittlid&feit, toomit fie nod^ öfter ben SBerftonb 
verurteilen. SDal^er tüt)xt e§, bofe fie eben fo unfäl^ig fein toürben, 
QHein eine Kolonie au grünben, toie fie biB je^t unföl^ig tooren, 
eine Sleüolution, ja oud^ nur eine crtoöl^nengtoerte Drganifation 
für politifdöe Stoede burd^aufefeen. SWon gebe ben S)eutfd^ in 
ber SBüfte il&rcr Snftänbe einen Sötoen aum Sül^rer unb fie toer- 
ben ilöm mit ber Sanqe il^rer ßritif äße ^oore au§ ben Tlä^nen^ 
aUe Sdi}ne qu§ bem Stadien unb oße ßlouen qu§ ben Zainen au 
aerren fud^en, um il^n toomöglid^ au einem Äamel au mad^n. 
yieijnmi fie ober ein fl'amel aum gül^rer — toog immer baB 
SBül^rfdöeinlid^fte ift — , fo toerben fie il^m mittelft einer Um- 
fel&rung ber ^ritif bie Warnen, bie Söl^ne, bie flauen bon I|un- 
bert ßötocn onbid^ten, um bann nebft ifirem fd^redtlid^n Sfülirer 
Don S^igern unb $t)änen gefreffen au toerben. 

9?iebcn ber ^tif nannte id^ ote aJt)cite§ ^ßrobotmittcl ber @r- 
folglofigfeit bie 93ummclei. ©ic ift tote il^re ©d^toefter, bie @e- 
mütlid^feit ettoo^ fo cigentümlid^ 2)eutfd^§, bofe onbere SSöIfer 
nid^t einmal einen SCuSbrudf für fie l&aben. ©§ gibt berfd^iebene 
Sfrten, ©robe unb 9WdE>tungen ber Sunumelei. Unfere ebelften 
Octfter tooren aeittoeifc fo gut 93ummler toie unfere orbinärften 
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©dEcnftelÖer. 5Die 'QucHc bcr ©ummclei ift eigentlid^ ein im leeren 
93eete ber S^otfroft rinnenber UeBerflufe an ®emiit unb ^ßj^ontofie, 
meld^r [lij ableitet in äirflofeS S^räumen, t>l&antQftifd^e§ (Sifimv- 
mcn, ibealc§ Sd^toelgcn. Sft biefe^ S^räumen, ^ijtü'dxmen unb 
Sd^lDcIgen einmal aur ©emofml^eit geworben, tüa^ if)m in 3)eutfcl^ 
lonb fogar burd^ ben ©d^ii^ ber ^oliäei garantiert ift fo fliel&t 
cö naturgemäß affe§ ^nbeln, tooburd^ e§ in fiontaft mit ber 
ftörenben SBirflidöfeit gebrad^t toirb, unb mirft fid& l&öd&ftenB ouf 
ha§ fogenanntc ,,©cnic6en". ^e naij ber 2trt unb 9}ilbung§- 
ftufe be§ 5nbibibuum§ toanbelt e§ an ber §anb bc§ @emüt§ unb 
ber ^l^antafic ebenfo tüol^I m'§ ©ierl^auB, lüo e§ im Sd^aum be^ 
©erftenfafte^ unb im Qualm bcr pfeife bie unbequemen Störun- 
gen be§ lüirflid^en öebeng aergel^en fiel&t, toie auf bie $öl&en be§ 
^arnafe, too e§ fidö inmitten eineö 3BeItFanipfe§ eine t>l)antaftifdöe 
3BeIt über ber nrirflidöcn aufbaut (So füi^rt ben S^eutfd^en bie 
Summelei ebcnfo gut in bie Siegionen be§ ebelften @eifte§Ieben§ 
irie in bie S^iefen ber gemeinften aSerfommienl&eit; fie mad^t i^n 
ebenfo gut 3um fd^affcnben^ünftler mie ^um arbeite fd^uen©troId^. 
®tet§ aber ift fie ein bager $ang, fid^ gemütlid^ unb geiftig frei 
äu ergel^en, ol^ne fid^ on bie ftörenben Sebürfniffe unb I}emnienben 
©d^ranlen be§ gemeinen 2eben§ au fe^ren, ba^ überall rüftige» 
c^anbanlegen unb rcfolute ^Uäentrierung be^ 3BiIIcn§ auf be* 
ftimmte ©inaelalredfe gebietet. ©» läfet fid^ nid^t leugnen, ba% 
bie S)cutfdöcn fid6 burd^ biefen $<mg befonber^ qualifisieren 3U 
^anbibaten für jene oltimpifd^e aSerfammlung ber Urbilber aQer 
93nmmelei, beren ^räfibent 3supiter, beren ©efrctär ST^oIIo unb 
beren ©djafemeifterinnen ^ebc unb St^l^robite Iiicfeen; fo lang 
aber ba^ Seitaltev be§ fünftigen ^eüenentum^ nod^ nid^t ange» 
brod^en ift berfd^eraen bie S)eutfd^n i^re 9tnf]?rüdöe barouf, inbem 
fie e§ al§ Summier bortcegnelönien n>oIIen, ol&ne e§ al§ SJJänner 
errungen au l^aben. 

3^a6 fie nod& eine SBorfdljuIe burd^aumad^en l^aben, ift aud^ 
au^ anberen aiüdffid^ten fel^r bienlid^. ^m beutfd^en Summler- 
leben f)>ielt ber Söudö nod^ eine au grofee SRoQe, aU ba^ ber oIi)m- 
i^ifd^e Sorrat öon Sicftar unb 3Imbrofia il^n a^fnebenftellen 
Fönnte. ©ffen unb S^rinfen ift atoar nod£| tjon feinem Solf al§ 
eth)a§ Ueberflüffigeg ober 9?errt)erflid&€§ angefel^en morben unS 
man braud^t fein Ijomerifd^er $ellene a« fein, um felbft einen 
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tüd^tigen ©raten mit ?ßoefic au nriiracn; abet Steffen unb ©aufcn, 
aumol tocnn e§ au etnfeitig unb ouSbouemb bcr «Dnontitöt I)ul* 
bigt, ift nodö ben neueftcn emtittelunoen ber 5pf)tIofopl^ie unb 
Sleftl&etif nid^t burd&aii§ erforberlid^, in ber ©egenmort einen 
SKuftermcnfd^n unb in ber Si^funft einen Dltimpier qufaubouen. 
S>ie ©nglänbcr fönnen feine 5ßoIitif unb fonftige öffentlid^ 
21ngelegen]&etten betreiben o^ne 3*üecfeffen; ober bic 3)eutfd^en 
l^bcn immer ©fea^ecfe ol^ne ^ßolitif unb öffentlid^ 9tngelegen- 
l^eiten. S>ie leitenbe ^bec ber beutfd^n aWlaffen liegt mel^r im 
SKogen qI§ im ^t)f, unb il&re ©tMirt>fennige öermanbeln fid^ 
immer el&er in 93ier unb SBurft, aU in Seitungen unb Sudler. 
aSarten toir olfo mit bem Dlijmt), bi§ hrir fidE>er finb, bofe tmr 
3rt>oII unb bie SWufen nid^t borauö bertreiben unb ben ®ant)mebe§ 
unb bie $ebe nid^t au Zobe Befd^ftigen. 

^efet ftelle man mit ber beutfd^ Summlemotur bö§ omerifa- 
nifd^ 3Befen aufommen. SBeil ber nüchterne Slmerifoner nic^t an 
unferem ®emiit§- unb ^pi^antafie-lleBerflufe loboriert, beSf^cdb ift 
fein ©inn berec^nenb auf bo§ t>rQftifd^ üeben gerid^tet, unb too 
toir träumen, fd^hxirmen unb ibeolifieren, ba l^anbelt unb fd^fft 
unb ernrirbt er. ©elBft mo il^n Unluft unb Slrbeit^fd^u auf ben 
SSSeg ber Summelei fül^ren, ba nrn^ fie fid^ mel^t ober meniger 
tötlid^ öerl&alten, unb moS oB 3)eutfd^r ein S^räumer n>irb, bo^ 
nrirb aU STmerifoner ein 2oofer; tva^ qI§ 3>eutfd^r ein ©dfen- 
ftel&er toirb, ha^ nrirb aU 3Imerifaner ein SRon>bt); toQ§ qI§ S)eut- 
fd^er ein Sogabunbe nrirb, boS nrirb al§ Slmerifoner ein Sfli- 
buftier. 3)er einaige Swftcmb, in toeld^ ber 3tmerifaner mol^r- 
l&oft bummelt, ift jene feiige ©emütS- unb ©eifte^-SBerfoffung, in 
toeld^r er öom Cel^nftufrl qu§ aU umgcfel^rter 2:itan:e bie ©d^-uft- 
fol&len bem Cl^mJ) unb ba% $Qupt bem Orfu§ aufel&rt. S)er 
SCmerifoner bummelt nur fi^enb. Slber felbft in biefem 3u- 
ftanbc fann er bie Zat nid^t gona unterloffen: er aici&t n>enigftcn§^ 
bie ßonae be§ 3öl&nftod^r§ qu§ ber ^fd^e, um Quf bie Snfuforien 
feine§ 33entalf^ftent§ ^aqb au mod^n, ober ba§ Sfebermcffer, um 
ba§ gwnbament feinc§ 93ummelf^ftem^, feinen Sel^nftui^I, a" aer- 
fd^nifeeln. 

3Bq§ ben Soud^ ober SWogen ongel^t, fo 'l)at ber amerifonifd^ 
entfd&ieben eine geringere SeiftungBfSl^igfeit qI§ ber beutfd^, et 
arbeitet auc^ iDeniger auf Soften be§ ^|>fe§. SBenig SStmerifancr 
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entäielöcn il>r ®clb bcr treffe, um e§ für b&x 93aud^ 5U t)crtt)enbcn. 
2>te treffe iitib bie reine SBäfd^, boB finb s^i Ioben§tt>crtc Se- 
bürfiüffc, tücldie bcr 2tmeriFoner toeber burd^ bie S'üdftc nod^ burd^ 
bie Sinteit>c beeinträd&tigeu läfet. Wlan fann fclbft ben omcrifa- 
nifd&cn SSummlcr nidöt eigcntlid^ ber aSöHerei bcfd^ulbiöen. (Sein 
uerDö^ tätiger, ftraff übcraogener Sört)er ift baau lucniger bi^tw- 
niert oB bie t^fjlegmalifd&ere, mit loferem Ueberaug öerfel&enc, 
mcOr 3ur Slu^füttung angelegte Statur be^ 3)cutfd&€n. ^n feiner 
5ßl&antafie f^nelen bie Scbcn^^mittcl feine 9iotte, er ifet nid^ in 
©ebanfcn, fein 3tpt)ctit ift nid^t leibenfd^ftlid^r 9Zatur unb er 
mad&it au^ bem Gffen fein geft, e§ fei benn n>enn er am ,,2^anf^ 
gibingö"-2:agc „Xürfe^" ifet. SBa^ aber ba^ 3:rinfen betrifft, fo 
eilt er rafdö 3um 3icl, ol^ne, bei feinem SWongel an ©emittlid&feil. 
ben S[Seg für bie Unterl^altung au benufeen, er liebt, ol^ne S^m 
^^aurfd&e ^r}antafie, gleid^ ^scan ^aul ben ®eift „fonbenfiert", 
nämlid^ ben 3<I>no]>§, er trinit ober fäuft ttrie jeneS fölnifd^ 
©enie, „blofe bcr SBirfung tpegen" unb biefe SBirfung ift bie ©nt- 
feffelung ber 93€ftialität auf bem lüraeften SBege. „^m aSJcin 
ift 2&a[}rl)eit", aber im (S<iinap^ ift fie nid^t minber, unb toä^renb 
ber SBcin ober ba^y 93ier ben beutfd^n fflunmtler treibt, feinen 
frembcn 9?ad&bar au untl)alfen, treibt DieHcid^t ber ©d^najj^ ben 
omerifanifd^n, feinen näd^ften J^reunb totaufd^Iagen. 3tmerifaner, 
lernt SBein trintcu! ^fjt unb trinft ber 3>eutfd^ nod^ ^n biel, um 
im £)It}m}:) Jüifnaömc au finben, fo ift euer ©efd^nmdf nod^ au rol^, 
um bie ®c|eIIfdöoft ber ©otter au goutieren, benn 9?eftar "frafet 
nid^t auf ber 3unge" unb Slntbrofia läfet fid^ nid^t n^ie bie Sliefen- 
auftern mit „Eatfup" unb ^fcfferfauce terfd^Iingen. 

©oH id^ einen alten Slu^brudf für litcrarifd^ Unterfd^ibungen 
aur Seaeid^nung et^nogra)jf)ifd6er UnterfdE^iebe ienui^cn, fo möd^tc 
id^ fagen, bie ®cutfdöen feien ein fentimentale§, bie 2tmerifancr 
ein naibe^ SSoIf. 3>ic (Sentimentalität, beren geiftige Sform ba» 
Sftefleftieren ift, ninunt bc^ $anbeln Dorlüeg burd^ ben geiftigen 
aSorgcfd^adf be^felben unb elöe fie nod^ ben traten ber Stat auf 
ba^ gcuer feöt, forgt fie fd^n bafür, ba^ er in einer rcd^t reid^ 
lid^ (Sauce bon ®efü]&I ober 93etrad^tung fd^imme. SMe 9?aibi- 
tät aber ferbiert ben 93raten ol&ne (Sauce, toenn er fie auf bem 
geuer ber ©efinnung nid^t t>on felbft eraeugt. 3>ie (Sentimentali- 
tät unternimmt nidöt§, ol&ne fid^ im <Si)iegeI ber SReflepon he» 
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trod^tct 3u l&Qben, uttb lernt e§ ba&urd^ qI§ J^öd^ftcS Siel onfel&en, 
betrod^tct au iDcrbcn. 3>af>er ift fic oud^ bie $QuptqucQe ber 
eitelfeit, tueld^ 3um S-ofettieren toic sum Sftcnommieren fül&rt 
unb fidö bon ber einen ©eitc burd^ unfrud^tbore SSerfud^ungen tcie 
bon ber onberen burd^ leere ©d^ufteKungen befriebigt. 9hir bie 
S)cutfd&en fönnen e§ ertragen, ja eine ®enugtuung barin finben, 
bie gonae fünftige f^rei^eit in ber SorfteEung unb ben ganaen, 
2)eft)oti§mu§ in ber gegenwärtigen aBirflid&feit an i^oben. 5Rur 
bem beutfd^en SJoIf toar e^ ntöglid^, einen ßIol:>ftodf, $^'ölit) urü) 
onbere 5ßoeten l^erboraubringen, bie fo fel^^ üon ber 3BirfIid^feit 
au abftra^ieren öerftanbcn, ba^ fie fid& fogar abquälten mit fefin- 
fud^tflennenben ©ebid^ten an — man benfe fid^ — bie „fünftige 
©eliebte". ßiebe^erflärungen einem SBefen an mad^n, ba^ gar 
iridE^t cjiftiert, aber bod^ erft epftieren mufe, el^e e§ ^n 2iebe§- 
erflärungen SInlafe geben fann — ift ba^ nid^t bie lydäfite ßeiftung 
fentimentaler STbftraftion? Unb biefelbcn ßiebftaber, bie ber 
„fünftigen Oeliebten" entgegenfd^nmd&teten, mären öieffeid^t mie 
ein ägtH)tifd£|er ^ofet)löiffimu§ babon gelaufen, toenn eine mirflid^ 
ben BUjfel ii&reS „beutfd^ 9lodEe§" ergriffen l^ätte. 21e]&nlid& 
l&aben fie e§ aud^ mit cmbevm Oeliebten geleiten, ©ie l&aben 
©cbid^te gemad^t an bie fünftige Sreif)eit unb bie fünftige 9te- 
bolution; aB biefe fo oft gerufenen 3>amen aber enblid^. erfd^iencn 
unb tl^ren 3Berbem bie ausgebreiteten 9Irme entgegenftredften, ba 
toanbten bie ©d^mad^tenben berfd^mt bie 2Iugen unb bie $änbe 
ttjeg, alle§ ©ntgegenfommen fear bergeblid^ unb bie befreienbe 
^atipl^ara legte fid^ l^ö^nenb auf ba^ anbete Dl&r. 

3>ie amerifanifd^ 9?atbität unterl^ölt, befriebigt fid^ unb fo- 
fcttiert nid^t mit bem ©inbrutf einer S;at, el^c fic getan ift, aber 
ergreift ofme JReflerion bie ©elegenl^eit beim ©d^))f, mo fie fid^ 
bietet, ©ie eraeugt fo toenig einen eitlen SRomantifer, toic einen 
alltoiffenbcn fititifer, ober einen unfd^Iüffigen ^amlet. 5Die 3;at, 
bc^ aSoHbringen, al§ einaige§ Siel im Sluge, löft fie in il^rcn 
SSillen nid^t im SSorauS auf in einem- 93rei bon 93etrad&tungen 
über bie dioUe bie fie fl:>ielt unb bie S^igur bie fie mad^. S)er 
Sfmerifaner fefet fid^ auf§ ?ßferb, um nad^ bem Crt feiner Se- 
ftimmung au reiten, nid^t aber, um fid^ a«m 3iel bon betounbem- 
ben Slugen an mad^n, n^eld^e bie beutfc^e ©clbftbetrad^ng l&inter 
icbem aSorl&ang bcrmuten mirb. Stein ä^merifoner toürbc mit 
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$erm filnfel, al§ er in aller beutfd^ Unfdö^Ib 3ur SJteboIutioniS- 
3ett mit einem romontifdien $edfer5ut betooffnet burd^ ein frieb- 
Iidöe§ Sxil ber ^fola ritt, au§öerufen IioBen: „mcnn un§ jeftt unfcrc 
SDäeiBer föl^n." 9?od^ toeniger toürbe ein Sümerifaner, nad^ bem 
erften frud^tlofen SSerfud^, mit $erm ^dfer im SCäalbc ben ^arl 
9Jfoor ö^Pirft/ i^ö^ ^iftol brol^enb Betrod^tet unb ben umftel&enbcn 
93äumen unb Slbjutanten berfid^t f)dben: „je^t ift mein grofee^ 
Seben äu ßnbe" — toa^ befanntlid^ nid^t gana ber gatt toav, 5Dcr 
STmcrifoner fielet junäd^t borauf, tva^ er crreid^, ber S>eutfd^ 
borauf, melden ©ffelt er mad^t, oud^ ifoenn er nid^ö erreid^t. 3>er 
Stmerifoner Büfet baburd^ freilid^ biel Slomantif ein unb l^anbelt 
Böufig auf Jt^often ber Sleftl^etif ; aber ma§ er al§ SRomantifer nx\b 
31eft6etiler berliert, ba^ geminnt er toenigften^ aU 3Wann. S^bem 
id^ biefc ©eite am Sümerifaner l&crborl&ebe, bergeffe id^ übrigen^ 
nid^t ba^ er an bie grerlöeit getoöl&nt ba% bie freie Betätigung 
il^m äur anbev(m 9?atur getüorben ift in einem öanbe, beffen ganje 
©nttoidtlung alle müßige unb eitle SRefIcjion au^fd^Iofe, unb ba% 
bdi)ev feine ganae ©raiel&ung il^n eben folüol^I innerlid^ bor fd^äd^- 
lidEier ©"dbftbefpiegelung fd^üfien, kme fie i^m eine größere ©id^r- 
]&eit be§ äußeren STuftretenS gelüöl^ren mußte. SBir S)cutfdöen 
bagegen l&atten nur bie 93etrad)tung frei; in ber freien Betätigung 
l^aBen tuir erft Begonnen un§ au berfud^en. 9P?it aSöIfern gel^t e§ 
tüie mit ^nbem. ^^be§ Sinb glaubt bie Stufmerffamfeit aller 
SBelt auf fidE) gerid^tet unb l&ört nid^t auf au t^arabieren, toenn e§ 
äum erften 9WaI bte ^ofen an l&at, unb unfere beutfd6en 5rei]&dt§- 
fjofcn finb nodE) atemlidE) neu. 

SKerInjürbiger SSeife gibt e§ eine, unb amar eine fefjr t)raftifd^ 
5Rid^tung, in meld^r bie tatenbebiirftige (Energie ber 9tmerifaner 
eine nodö tueit größere SdE^eu bor bem .<panbeln l&at, aU bie aau- 
bernbe ^ritif unb aieCofe Summelei ber 3)eutfd^ — id^ meine 
bie 9?eboIution. 3)ie ltnem.l)finblid^feit unb ©ebulb, mit meld^r 
biefe ©dien träfe aller J^reii&eit unb aßen 3JHtteIn ber ©egentüeFir 
bie em^örenbften SWißl&anblungen erträgt, tuenn fie fid^ ben 
aWantel ber ©efefelid^feit uml&ängen, ift ebenfo beift)ieIIo§ tvxe un- 
begreiflid^. gaft bie ganae @efdE)id&te ber ©flabenfialterei gibt 
bafür 8eugtti§ ab. S)a§ ft^red^nbfte 3eugni§ aber lieferten 
bie Vorgänge in J?anfa§, burdE^ tüeldEie man in Stoeifel fom, ob 
man fid^ mel^r gegen bie ©flaben^alter unb il&re 3Berfaeuge, ober 
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tnel^r gegen bicjenigen emt>ören folltc, meld^ ftd^ bon il&nen fo 
rudilog mifeFianbeln Itefeen. ©rft burd^ einen [d^Iid^en Sfatmer 
mit grauen paaren mufeten bic ®egner ber ©flabcrei über bic 
Sfrt Belehrt tocrben, imc freie SWänner fid^ gegen eine 3;t)rannci 
äu öerl&alten ^ciBen, bic jebe 8trt bon SBillfür unb ©d^nbtot im 
Giemen be§ ®efe^e§ begcl^t. ^aä) ben Erfahrungen in JJanfaö 
3U fd^iefeen, müfete man onnd^men, ba^ ein entfd^affener $rä- 
fibent mit einem ftefienben $eere bon 50,000 9Kann im ?tamen 
b€§ „®efe^e§", ber „Äonftitution" unb ber ,,llnion" alle grei- 
löeiten ber SHepuWif 3u bemid&ten im ©tanbe toäre. Unb bo<i& 
fyxt biefe§ aSoR fd^n im Soi&re 1776 fid^ felBft bie Sftegel be^ 
^nbelnS für bie gälle öorgeaetd^net, in iDeld^ eine Stegierung 
beft>otifd^ Sßifebraud^ bon il&ren SWitteln mad^t. SHe Unab^ön- 
gigfeit^erflörung, meldte ba^ Sfted&t ber Slebolution boranfteHt, 
fagt u. 31. : „SSenn eine lange ^tte bon 3Jfi6bräudE|en unb ttriber- 
red^tlid^ Slnnmfeungen, bie unberänberlid^ bo^felbe 3tel im 
Sttuge l&aben, flar bic Slbfid^t anacigt, bie SWenfd^ unter einen 
unumfd^rönften ®eft)oti§mu§ au alringcn, fo l^cn btefe bog Sfted&t, 
fo ift e§ il&re 5ßflid^, eine fold^ SRcgierung abaumcrfen unb für 
neue ©d^u^mel&ren il&rer aufünftigen ©id^r^eit au forgen." 9Jun, 
id^ foHtc benfen, bie ,,ßette" ber fflabenl&arterifd^ ,,5Wi6BrQud^" 
unb „afnmafeungen" ift fd^n „long" genug unb il^r „Siel" unb 
il^re „SlBfid^t" ift cBenfo unbcrfennbar, hrie e§ flar ift, ba^ o^ne 
©urd^Bred^ng ber fonftitutionellen ©d^anfen bie ©flaberei nid^t 
mel^r unfd^blid^ genrnd^t toerben fann. S>er fogcnannte gefefe- 
lid^ gortfd^itt auf einer »afi^, toeld^e ein aBfoIute^ Unred^t gc- 
fc^Iid^ fid^rt, fann elüig nur gefe^Itd&^r Jftüdffd^ritt fein. SCrofe 
bicfer unumftoölid^n »ol&rMt laffen bic 2tmerifaner fidE) bon 
bem ,,gefcölid&" gefid&erten Unred^t lieber jebe Ungefc^IidE^feit ge- 
fallen, al§ ba^ fte burd^ ein fül&neS $anbeln, tüoau namcntlid^ 
^nfa§ ®clegen]&eit gab unb Uwau jeber nSrblid^ ©ouberneur 
burd^ ieben ©flatenau^IiefcrungSfair ©clegenl^eit erl^ält, ftd^ be§ 
2nt)§ entlebigen, ber fie fo lang gebrüdft l&at. ©tott ben fl»noten ber 
/.gefc^Iid^" ©d^Iingen, tooburd^ fie nad& unb nad^ bon einer 9Wa(^t 
gcfeffelt unb ffranguliert toerben, bie ftd^ felBft aller Sfeffeln ent 
lebigt. Bei Seiten mit einem rcBellifd^n SKcffer au burd^fd^neiben 
— lüa§ fd^n be§]&aIB ba^ „^aftifd^fte" toäre, tDcil „timc moncQ" 
ift — , laffen fie bm Xlnoten unter enblofen ©rniebrigungen un^ 
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OiUÖlereien fo feft öcrfd^Iingen unb fd^üraen, bofe fic iS)n \\>&ts% 
mä)t ntclör löfen fännen of^nc [id^ felbft in bcn .^§ 3U fd&ncibcn. 
a9i§ 3um Sluftreten bc^ alten Sroton finb in 3tmcrifa bic ®flaben- 
l^olter bie einzigen SReöoIutionäre getpefen. SSenn bieg attcS nid&* 
gegen ben SSerftanb ber Stmcrifoner ft>rcd^n foll, fo mufe e§ gegen 
if^ren 9Kut ft)re(i^ unb boti^ fel^It e^ il^en im 2lIIgemeinen nic^ 
boran. Stber moran e§ iljnen fel&It, ba§ ift oufeer ber Stufopfe- 
rung^fäl^igfeit für geminnlofe ©efd^fte ber (^uerteig rabifaler 
Sbeen, toeld^x i^ren angelfäd^fifd^n, ftereot^p gefd^ten @eift 
au^ bem eingefafirenen ©eleife be§ t)oIitifd^n lüie fommeraiellcn 
(S^aöiev^ j^rou^treibt. 3Kit biefem STrtifel fönnten i^nen bie 
t>oIitifd^n glüd^tlinge ^nvopc^, namentlid) bie 5Deutfd^n, eben- 
folüolil in ber 5ßalitif ouffielfen tme im foatalen öeben. <Bo n)emg 
Slorbamerifa Don hen ©nglänbern frei getDorben ift ol^ne 9le- 
Solution, fo menig toirb e§ ol&ne JRetJoIution frei toexben tjon bcn 
©flabenl^altem unb c§ ift au l&offen, ba^ an biefer Slebolution bie 
5Deutfd^ einen rül&mlid^ren 2fnteil l^aBen werben al§ an il^rer 
eigenen. 32Sir Bctrod^ten feinen 3>eutfd^ al§ öanb^monn, ber 
ouf ber ©eite ber ©Waöerei ftel^t, unb münfd^n im Snlereffe 
unferer 6f)re jebem ben ©tridC, ber beim ©ntfd^ibung§famt>f in 
ben 9Jeil&en ber SWenfti^ienl&önbler getroffen mirb. 

StiÖ l&abe bie 5?rage erl&oben, mie e§ mit bem amerifanifd^cn 
3Wut BefteCt fei. SDer 2D?ut ift ein Xi}ema bon Sebcutung, ba^ ton 
auf Slribünen tüie in aSirt^l^äufem alle S:age berl^anbeln l&ören, 
olöne borüber in'ö Mare au fontmen. <©ier nur ein $aar S3äortc, 
Thit ift im allgemeinen bie Söl&igleit, mit aSemufetfein unb ffiermt- 
ni§ ber ©efal^r etn^aS au toagen für einen Stved. ®r ift alfo au 
mcffen nad^ bem, toa§ getoogt toirb, unb naxi^ bem, toofür etmoS 
getoagt mirb. ^at berjenige SJhit, ber fein Seben iwigt für eine 
3>umm]&eit? ®r ift toH. $at berjenige SWut, ber feine finod&en 
t)rei§gibt für eine 95algerei, ober feine 5Weinung abaugeben magt 
für bic greil^cit? (Sv ift toi) unb gemein. $crr ©merfon fagte 
neulid^, e§ gebe SWenfd^, bie fid) rul^ig bor bcn SWunb ber Kanone 
fteHen, aber nid^t toagen bcn eigenen aufautun. S^, bcn TOunb 
auftun, ba^ ift ber ^cmpttmit, auf ben e§ bei ben Sfragen be^ 
gortfd&rittg anfonmtt unb ben man am mciftcn ba bermifet, too 
ba§ SJhmbauftun ein bcrbricfteS Sfted^t ift. S>ie S. Srohm'S be% 
SBorteS unb ber gfeber finb feltener, al§ bic S- ©roton'S ber 
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aWuSfrfe. $icr, in Wcfcm Zcmbe, too lebet im Stanbe i\t, eine 
Sfcbc 3U galten, ift unter Xoufcnben nid^ einer im ^Staube, bm 
Thirtb Qufautun. SSer Iiali mel^ Steben aU bie Slinerifaner. @te 
finb ba^n in ©tonb gefefet nid^ nur burd^ eine Irnigiä^riöe Hebung, 
fonbem oud^ burd^ bm aBongel jcneS SbcenüberfluffeS, beffen 
©id^ng unb logifd^ SSerBinbung mitunter bc^ $au})t]öinbemi§ 
felBft für BegoBte STOenfd^n Bilbet toenn fie bem momentonen 
3*ebeBebürfni§ entft>red^ fallen. a>ie amerifonifd^n Sftebenl&alter 
l^aBen il^ren Sbeenborrat toie ein „@et" öon aSerfaeugen ftet§ 
üBerfid^tlid^ 3ur $mib, toeil er fid^ Befd^ränft auf biejentgen SDinge, 
nrlt benen fie fid^ in bem gefd^Ioffcnen ^eife il^rer ^olitif vmt\ 
xf)tev ©efd^äfte bon jcl^er Befd^ftigt l^oBen. SJol^er jene^ emige 
SKeberbrefd^n toufenbmol burd&brofd^er gragen; bdf)ex dbet 
QudE) jene <3|)rad^fertigfeit tüdäie m jebem SWoment bem @e- 
fdKiftSbebarf ©enüge leiftet. Sfm Stobenl^alter mirb bann ber 
SKunb, tüoB ber $eBer am gafee — ift er einmal am Saufen, fo 
läuft er gana bon felbft, nur mit bem Unterfd^iebe, ba^ jebeS 
Safe enblid^ leer mirb, aBer nid^t jeber SftebenlÖQlter, benn ba^ 3Iu§- 
geloufene läuft immer ixrieber auf § 9^eue. SBie gefagt, trofe bicfer 
SRebefertigfeit fel^It bcn SWeiften ber aj?ut, fie für bie red&ten 5JMnge 
au Benu^en. Unb n>e§l^aIB? SBeil ba^ SRififo l&ier einen ^nft 
betrifft, ben ba^ red^enbe „Süfinefe" niemolö an^ ben STiigen 
fefet, nämlid^ ben ®efdEKift§nad^tl&eiI, bie EinBufee an Oelb ober 
on 3Iu§ftdE|ten auf ®ennnn unb Stellungen. S)er 9Wut be§ ©0I- 
baten Bringt ©olb unb ©rl^öl&ung ; ber 5Wut be^ ®ntbedfer§ Bringt 
9feic^tum unb 9hi!^m; aber h>a§ Bringt ber moralifd^? S^ein ^nt 
foftet mel^r ®elb aU ber moralifd^, benn er Bringt feinet ein. 
"St tüon't pat}/' fagen bie 2)anfee§. 3^ar ift er ein Sientier, 
ber t)on feinen Sinfcn leBt; aBer fein S^apital ift bie SBa]^r!)cit 
unb il^re Sittfett finb ©ntBel^rungen unb Verfolgungen, gür 
fold^e 3tn§red)nung l^aBen bie Sted^ner be§ SJoIIar^ feine ^affion. 
SBie ber 3)eutfd^ ben Tlut unb ©ntfd^Iufe in ber ^ritit unb ber 
SJummelei aBfd^toäd^t, fo l&eBt il^n ber ?Janfee auf burd^ ba^ 3ted^ 
nen unb bann mad&t er bie ^eud^Iei aitr @efdE)äft§prari§. 3>er 
StmeriFaner fc^eut fid^ feine§toeg§ ®elb l^eraugeBen für bie (Sad^e 
feiner UeBeraeugung, unb bc^ ift feine noBIe (Seite; aBer er fd^ut 
mie ba^ treuer bie ©efal^r, um feiner UeBeraeugung tuiHen fein 
®elb melöt mad^ au fönnen, unb ba^ ift feine fdöit)äd^fte Seite. 
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er giBt lieber 1000 6are S>oaar§ für Me grellst l^er, ate ba^ 
et fid) bnvij Slofeftettung für Me 5retl&eit bie ©elegenlöeit rauben 
.läfet, 100 ämeifel^afte 2)oIIar§ au „mad^n". iRid^t ber ©eis madW 
il&n 3um gcigling, fonbcm bie Habgier; nid^t fohwl&I ber a3efi^, 
al§ bielmel&r bo^ ©rtDerben. Sßid^ mef)r ertrerben, ttid^ mel^c 
,,@elb tnad^n" äu fönnen ift für il^n bie gröfetc ©träfe, tüeil bc^ 
©elbmodöen l&ier ba^ größte @IüdC ift. ^^i)alb finben n>ir ba 
ben iDcnigften morolifdöen Tlut tt>o baB ineifte @elb gemod^t toirb, 
fa toie leiber ba^ ipcnigfte @elb, tüo ber tndfte moralifd&e 3Wut ift. 
S)er größte geigling ber SBelt ift überl^au^t ber ©elbfadC, aber 
nodö mel^r ber leere, ber boll fein hriß, aB ber öoQe, ber nid^ 
leer toerben tmH. ^'dtte xä) einen g)anlee aunt i^vennb, xä) toürbe 
nrid^ im i^aK ber 9?ot ei^er borauf berlaffen, ba% er 3U meiner 
^Rettung $10,000 ot)ferte, aB baß er ri§firte, burdö geoffenbarte 
®t)mt)at]^ie für meine Ungläubigfeit eine ^nbfd^ft öon $100 
äu bcriieren. (£r iDiH „abailable", möglid^ bleiben bei benen, bie 
nid^t feiner Ueberseugung finb ober eben fo ängftlidöe SRüdffid^tcn 
nel}men mie er. S)ay ift ber gouber ber xfjn bannt, ba^ ift ba^ 
®ift, ba§ xijn entnerbt, im ©efd^öft^- mie im politifd^ Seben. 
5Die aiüdffid^t auf bie „Stbailabilitl^" ift ba^ ^odf^, ba^ l&ier oud^ 
ber l^odömütigfte 9?adfen trägt, unb fo toie faft jeber ^JJoIitifer fid& 
3um Slontpromißmann mad^ läßt beim Oebanfen an ein 3Imi. 
an einen ©ife im fi'ongreß unb an ben ^räfibentenftul&I, fo läßt 
faft ieber ®efd^ft§mann fid^ äum $eud^Ier mad^n burd^ ben ®c-j 
banfen an eine ©^JeFuIation, an ein SSermögen unb an eine 9P?iIIion. 
Hter „abailable" 3u bleiben für einen freien ^ann, bem ber 
S]^arafterftol3 mel^r gilt al§ alle Sfemter unb bie 2SaI)r]&eit mel&r 
aU alles @elb, ba^ ift nur für hjenige, bor3ug§tDeife SSerrufene 
ein ©egenftanb be§ ^rqex^e^. ©ntfd^ebenl&eit gegen ©Ilaöerci 
bilbet anä) in ben freieften ©taaten no(!^ einen ©egenftanb ge- 
fürdfiteter S>enun3iation unb fo nne jeber 5PoIitifer t)or bem 35or- 
nmrf 3ittert, er fei ein „SCboIitionift", fo üerfried^t ftd^ jeber ®e- 
fd^ft§mann unb Citerat tjor bem 35erbadE^t, er fei ein „Snfibel". 
5Dic ^eitfdEje, bie ben ©Haben serfleifd^t, 3erbred&en unb ba^ ftreu^. 
ba^ bie 3KenfdE^]&eit nieberbrüdft, 3u Soben h>erfen motten — baS 
ift ein Serbred^n, beffen fid^ l^ier 3Memanb befdE^uIbigen läßt, ber 
ein STmt erlangen ober ein ©efd^ft madf^en tritt. ©d^ad& über 
biefc Unmännlid^feit, Unel^rlid^feit, Sfeigl^eit! 
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5Ero^ aßebcm toirb bex Thit überall öead^ct, fel&ft bem ©elb- 
facf. 3)er ®runb toöon liegt loal^rfd^inlid^ in bcm gel^einien 
&efüt)l ba% bcr SWutige bem aßutl0fen bie Stotlüettbigfeit be§ 
$ert)ortreten§ unb bc§ $anbeln§ erraten l^ilft. 3J?an lernt burd^ 
ben SDJut Stnberer ben 2E6ftanb Bered^nen, burd^ tüeli^n man fel&ft 
t)on bem 5ßunft entfernt ift tro aur SSertretung ber 3Jfenfdöt)eit§- 
intereffen ^^ex bert)flid^tet ift mmtig 3U fein. SHe $anblung§- 
ipeifc be§ aWutigen ift baljer eine SIrt ^eraen^rleid^terimg für ben 
SJhttlofen. S)er ©rfte üBemimimt gleid^fam bic 5PfIid^t beB Sefete- 
ren unb bie SSfnerfcnnung, bie er für fein STuftreten erl^ält, ift 
gleid^eitig ein 31u§flu6 ber ©rfenntlid^feit für einen geleifteten 
SJienft. 9Kan fönnte f)iemad^ fd^Iiefeen, ba% ba, too bom SWut 
ber meifte Särm gemad^ toirb, bie meifte ©rfenntlid^feit, b. i. bie 
mtifte SWutlofigfeit ejiftiere. 

aWciner SWeinung nad^ finb bie STmerifaner burd^ il^re natür- 
IidE>c SInlage, auf bie bod^ aunäd^ft ba^ SWeiftc anfommt, Befäl^igt, 
eine§ ber mutigften SSöIfer ber @rbc 3u fein unb stüar urft)rünglid^ 
al§ ©olbaten ober Eroberer. SMe n>eft<>]&älifd^n, friefifd^n unb 
fonftigen ©id^en, toeld^ an^ 9Jorb-2)eutfdE)Ianb in ben feltifd^ 
©oben a3ritannien§ öerljflangt mürben, l&aben in ber englifd^cn 
©eeluft iene§ I)arte ^robult eraeugt, beffen ©igenfd^aften num 
i^ier burd^ ben Scrgleid^ mit bem ^idtort} beacid^net. ^idfortj 
l&eifet bie Untermüftlid^feit unb Unbeugfamleit ber Slatfraft, beren 
erfte§ Stttribut ber Tlut ift. ©oH id^ ben SSergleid^ meiter fül^ren, 
\o möd^te id^ ben STmerifaner 3ur ^dfar^nufe, ben 3)eutfd^ ober 
— nid^t aur ©id^I, bie öon ben ©dE^meinen gefreffen mirb, fonbem 
aur — SBaHnufe ma^n. SHe ^idtorqnufe l&at einen Heineren 
Stem, ein toeniger boHeS ^era, aber il^re ©d^e toiberftel^t bem 
Kammer be§ ©d^idffaB; bie SBallnufe fyxt ein gröfeereS $era, aber 
jeber ©tofe bringt il^m eine SBunbe burd^ bie bünne ©d&ale bei. 
2ki§ ^ra ber SBöIInufe in ber ©kfyjle ber $idtort)nu6 — ba^ toärc 
We toal^re 9?u6, bie fein Sinnbodfen ber SBelt m fnadten ber- 
mod^te. 

eine toeitere Sergleid^ung nriirbe in bo^ ©ebict ber 5pi&t}fioIo- 
gte unb ?pi&renoIogie fül&ren. 5DaB 3rngeIfadE|fentum l&ot burd^ bie 
britannifd^e JWifd^ung an 2rcftigfeit be§ STOaterioIS unb an ©d^ärfe 
bcö ®e|)räge§ bebeutcnb gewonnen; aber an ber ©d^onßeit ber 
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ff6rt)erform l)at e§ eingebüfet nxib feine ©{j^äbelform l^Qt fid^ offen- 
bar öerengt. ©nglanb l^t eine SWaffe bon foliber Jhraft imb 
troderem 5talent, aber 93eibe§ arbeitet in engen, bom ^rfomntcn 
t^rannifd^ aufred^ erl&altenen unb fflabifd^ eingel&altenen ©renjen, 
l^inter benen erft bic ttwl^rc SBelt ber menfdWid^n greil^eit unb beS 
geiftigen öebenS Beginnt. 3m Slmerifanertum l^at fid^ bie angcl- 
fädififd^c i?orm einigermaßen toieber ernjeitert unb üariiert, aber, 
auf fid^ felbft Befd^änft, müfete fie fid^ toieber ftereott)t)ieren unb 
aBnu(jen nrie jebe aBgefd^offene SeBenS- unb ©cfettfd^ftöform. 
©0 n>eit id^ BcoBad^tet f)aBe, ift bie ©d^belBilbung ber SImerifanei; 
freier unb ebler entmidfelt dl^ bie ber ©nglänber; ober au il^ter 
aSerboQftänbigung toürbe fie ber beutfd^n nnb fran^öfifd^en Be- 
bürfen. Sn einer ©efeCfd^ft Don 3Interifanem mirb man burd^ 
fd^nittlidö meör d^rafteriftifd^ JTöpfe unb fd^rfgefd^ittene 5ß{)9* 
fiognomien BeoBad^ten fönnen aU in einer gleid^ aal&Ireid^n ®e- 
feöfd^ft öon 35eutfd^n. Unter bcn unterf(^ibenben SKerfmalen 
aber njirb man Bei ben Slmerifancrn bic aSerfd^icBung be§ ©d^- 
beB nad^ leinten auf fi^often ber ©tiruBreitc unb ba^ fräftige, Dor- 
fteFienbe Sltnn, bei ben S)€utfdöen ben umfaffenber gciPÖIBten 
9Sorberfot)f über einem fd^ädölit^ren UntergefidE^t finben. 3>a§ 
Sinn liefert ben 6:i^rafter ber Seftimmtl^eit, ber geftigfeit, ber 
^ofitiöität, ber aggreffibcn S^atfroft. (?§ ift glcid^fam ba^ ard^i- 
teftonifdie gunbament für bie crfte Gtage ber ^öt)fiognomie unb 
bie atoeite be§ ©eliirnB; e§ ift ber furd^nbe ^iel, ber bem ©d^iff 
bie $BaI)n Brid^ unb gleid^aeitig bie obere SBSIBung bor bcm Um- 
fd^Iagen fid^rt. 3)a§ Sinn aller Sinne ^otte ?iat>oIeon, ber 90?ei- 
fter ber fül}nen STggreffion unb gefd^morene geinb ber vfbcologie, 
Cl^ne fein ©el^irn löätte er freilid^ burd) baB Sinn e§ nid)t sum 
Sorj)oraI gebrad^t; aBer ol^ne ba^ Sinn toöre er fein SBeltcroberer 
getoorben, trofe feinem ©el)im. 9Wan BefeBe fid^ bie franaöfifd^n 
©olbaten: toa^ fie burd^gängig au^a^d^net ift ba^ Iröftige, id^ 
mSd&te fagen, ba^ martialifd^ Sinn, iDcId^eB aud^ bie alten 9lömer- 
töpfe diarafterifiert. Unb biefe§ Sinn, über bem aU entf|)redöcnbe 
SB^iterBilbung ber fd^rf gcfd^nittene 9Wünb aU ©ebanfenftrid^ ber 
Energie fid^ abaeid^net, finben ttrir bei ben Hmerifanern. SMe 
3)eutfd6en, unter benen e§, toie gefagt, ineit feltener a« finben, 
entfd&öbigt aU natürlid^ STuSgleid^ng eine toeitere 9ru0BiIbunö 
ber ©d^belform unb ^tüav ba, rtwBin bic ^l^tenologcn bie Organe 
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bcr Sl>€QlitQt t>Iacieren. O^ne ba^ ßinn Ijättcn bie 3lmerifaner 
bic§ ßonb ber materiellen Siiltur nid&t unteriwrfen; oI)ne bie 
Orgone ber S^^alitöt toirb e§ nid^ für bie fleiftiöc J^umonifiert 
njerben. 5Dq§ Sinn unb ber ©Id^bel muffen in c^rmüme flebrod^ 
merben, bcm fiinn mufe bcr Dbcrf opf mit ber ftül^nlieit be^ 3)en- 
fcn§, bem OBerfat^f ba^ Sinn mit ber Siil^nlieit be§ ^nbeln^ au 
$ülfe fommen, bann ero&em fie bie }>]5i)fifdöe mic bie geiftige 
SBelt. 

SSie id^ oben fagte, finb bie Süngelfad^fen xirft>rünglid^ er- 
obernbe ©olbotennoturen; ober bie 8ee l)at ilire STgrcffiblraft in 
eine onbere Sol^n gefül)rt, fie finb au^ ©olbotcn ©d^iffer, mt§ 
©d&iffern Jlolonifatoren, ouB fi'olonifotoren fitmficute gen)orben, 
Tlan tonnte jefet fogen: fie finb ©olboten moberiert burd^ boS 
„SSnfinefe", "©äbel moberiert burd^ ben 5D0lIar, nnb auf biefem 
5Punft Begegnet i[)nen ba^ 3>eutfd^m mit ber gorberung einer 
STOoberotion burdE^ bie ^bee unb für bie ^bee. 

3>ie§ leitet nn§ auf bie $auptbeftinmnung, meldte bie 3>cut- 
fd^n in biefem Canbe i^dben fönncn. 

5Die ©eele alle§ anterifanif(^n Seben§ unb Strebend ift ber 
angeerbte englifd^ ©efd^ft^geift, ber $anbel§geift, ber ©rmerbS* 
geift. 3Hefer, in feiner Slu^fd^Iiefelid^feit fo beräd^tlid^ unb Der- 
berblid^e ®eift bel^crrfd^t burd^gängig bie ®ebanfen tüie bie 
SBünf^, bie JJö^fe toie bie ^erjen, bie 93ilbung Uric bie STOoral, 
bie SnteQigenj nric bie ©cfinnung, bie ^olitif tuie ba^ Privat- 
leben unb überträgt fid^ oI§ (Seift ber egoiftifd^en 93ered^nung auf 
oHe ©ebiete. SBo ber S^eutfd^e eine ^ßl^ntafie l^at, ba l^t ber 
Slmerifaner eine ©pefulation; n^o ^^ner eine gbce l^at, ba f)at 
SMefer eine Sai^U too Sener ein 5Prin3i|) l&at, ba l)at S>iefcr ein 
®efdöäft; töo gencr bie SBiffenfd^ft fultibiert, ba fultibiert SDiefer 
bie ßmpmt; Ino ^ener bie Sunft liebt, ba liebt 2)iefer ben B^t- 
bertreib; mo ^ener nad^ ©efd^adf öonbelt, ba l^anbclt SMefer nad^ 
Profit; ina ^ener bie Sleftfietif ftubicrt, ba ftubiert SHefer ba^ 
Sled^bud^. SSo bcr amerifanifd&c @cift biefe ©plöäre übcrfd^rcitet 
ttw ba5 3urüdEgebrängtc geiftige Sebürfni^ fid^ Suft mxjd^, h>o ein 
1)öi)ere^ ^ntcreffe bie ©d^ranfen be§ falfulicrcnben 3>afcin§ burd^ 
bricht ba gel^t er gcmöl^nlid^ ey abrut^to, ol^ne SitfQtnmenlöang 
mit logifd^n SWotiöen an'^ SBerf unb berirrt fid^, meil er nid^ 
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öon $Qufe au§ ber DHd^tfd^nur ibecHer Slenbenaen, umfoffenber 
SBtffenfdöüftlid^feit unb logifd^n 2)€nfen§ l&ot foloen gelernt, in 
baö (Sebiet einer mQftifd^en Saune ober eine§ ^^lö^Iid^n ©infalß 
unb mad^t mit ber oonacn fanatifd^n ©infeitigfeit eine§ unüer- 
lücnbet oebliebencn Sifcrg qu§ ber einen eine SReligion, au^ bem 
anbeven eine SDoftrin. S>arauf berul&t ber (St)iritUQli§mu§, ber 
5j;enit>eren3cifer, ber ©onntaggfanati^^ntuS, bie Jlebiöal-Sranffieit 
unb älinlid^ ©d^rullen ber ©infeitigfeit, öon bcnen mitunter fclbft 
bie Qu^geaeid^netften SKenfd^n fid^ nxjfjrl^Qft fanotifiercn laffen im 
birefteften ©egenfofe au ben ©runbprinaipien, meld&e it)r [onftige^ 
®Iauben§Bcfenntni§ bilben. ^df glaube, ba^ bie Slmerifancr bie 
au^geaeid^netften S^alente für alle ©efriete bc^ 2ernen§ unb 
©diaffen^, beS 3)enfen§ unb 93ilben§ l^aben mürben, menn nid^t 
bie „tJraftifd^" ©infeitigfeit il^rer ©rgiel^ung unb bie [t>cfulierenbc 
aSefd^ränftlieit il^reS ©treben^Freife^, öerbunben mit ber ©elbft- 
genügfamfeit xi)ve^ nationalen 3)ünfeB, fie an ber aUfeitigen 
afnöBilbung unb Entfaltung il&rer Stäfte l^inberte. SBie dbev bie 
S)ingc ftelien, l^aBen fie nid^ einen einzigen SKann aufjutocifen, ber 
ba^ geiftigc ©ebiet unter einen Ueberblicf gebrad^t, bie Orunb- 
t)rin3it)ien be§ geiftigen unb gefeüfd^ftlid^n Seben§ in fid^ ber- 
arbeitet unb il^re Sonfcquenaen nad^ allen SRid^tungen gesogen 
löätte. 9Bie öiel geiftigen, reformatorifd^§, ja retioIutionäreS 
Talent ift in aWännern tnie 5|Sarfer, ©merfon, SB. 5P^iIIip§ u. 21., 
bereinigt. Unb tüxe ©rofeeg tpürben fold^e Sßänner in ieber SRid^« 
tung 3ur ©ntfeffelung ber ©eifter ouB ben Sanben alter Sfnfd^u- 
ungen leiften, menn fie nid&t felbft nodE) ai^nt großen S^eil barin 
befangen tnären. 9Wan entpfinbet ein fd^eralid^^ Sebauern, 
toenn man fold^ SWänner mit bem ©d^ritt geiftiger SRiefen l&eutc 
bie 9JaI)n ber grei^eit toanbeln unb morgen fdönxidöIidE^ bon ber 
©trafee abbiegen unb in einer ÄopcIIe be§ 21bcrglauben§ fid^ auf. 
bie Snie tnerfen, ober in einer ©d^ufeanftolt für Unmünbige 3u- 
fludE^t fud^n fielet- ®ic l&aben bei aH il&rem Stalent unb aH il^ter 
freien ©cfinnung feinen 93egriff bon bem, too^ toir 2)cutfd^en unter 
9labifoIt§mu§ berftel^cn, bon jener fclbftl&errlid^ Stellung beS 
ntcnfd^Iid^n ®ctfteS in ber Statur, bon jener foSmifd^cn StUfeitig- 
feit, bon jener ftol^en SRüdtfic^t^Iofigfeit bei ber SSIafelegung ber 
SfBuraeln aller ©rfenntni^ unb jener umfaffenben Ueberfid^t unb 
^onfequena, rtjeld^ alle ®cfe^e ber ®nttt)idflung im Si^föntmen- 
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j&ang au crfoffen unb baburd^ bic ©ntttridtlung [elbft in ^arntonie 
gu bringen fud^t. S)ie an ben aCmerifanem gerül^nitc S^ftif, il&re 
axitigfcit immer auf eine 2frage gu fonaentrieren, biB fie erlebigt 
ift, tüirb 3um ^el)lev ber ginfeitigfeit unb Sefd^ränftl^eit, tocntt 
babei ber leitenbe Ueberblidt fel^It meld^er ben Si^fömmcnlöcittg mit 
anberen fragen feftl^alten unb bcren aSernadöIöffigung berl&üten 
lel&rt, [o h>ie bei ben 5Deutfd^ ber umfaffenbe UeberWidE nur gu 
oft \)on ber S^ätigfeit für ha^ ©inaeine, a^näd^ft SMtige ableitet. 
SBa§ lÖUft e§. bie SWenfd^eit feixte in einer cinfeitigen SKd^tung 
öortoärtS a" treiben, toenn fic morgen ^uv Umfc^r genötigt ift, 
um bc^ in einer anberen Sftid^ng Serfäumte nad^a"^oIen? SMe 
^Itur-EnttDidEIung mufe ^örmonifd^ bor fid^ gelten ttrie bic förj^er- 
lid^. Stm S-ör^^er loäd^ft nid^t l^eute ein 3Irm, morgen ber SJJagen 
unb übermorgen ber S?ot)f. Sülle Organe unb ©lieber nxid^fen 
unb entttiidteln ftd^ im Swfammenlöang unb in Uebereinftimmung, 
©0 fann aud^ an bem organifd^ au geftaltenben ©anaen ber Jhjitur 
nidE|t ol&ne 9?adE|teiI l^eute bie Jjolitifd^c SSilbung hxid^fen, um nad^ 
l&er bie öernad^äffigte geiftige an bie JReil&e fommen au laffen; 
nid^t Ijmte bie loiffenfd^ftIidE>c, um bie |)oIitifd&e auf unbeftintmte 
Seiten au Vertagen; nid^t l^eute bie ofonomifd^, um bei berftJÖteter 
©elegcnl^eit mit ber öft^etifd^ ^n beginnen. 35or allem aber ift 
c§ befd^rdnft, torid^t, gerabeau toal^nttn^ig, t)oIitifd^ unb foaiale 
fSfreil^it au ertnarten ol^nc religiofe. 3nic berfd^ebenen S^igc 
ber ^Itur muffen gleid^mäfeig ttxidEifen, unb bannt fic biei^ fönnen, 
muffen fie bem nämlid^cn ©tamm unb ber nämlid^n SBurael 
entft)roffen fein. SHe SBurael ift aber ba^ autonomifc^e, freie, 
aller aufecrmenfdE^Iid&en 9rutorität unb 3>t)edfc entfleibete, fou- 
t)erän auf bem ©ebiete ber 9?atur tl^ronenbe, atte§ SBiffen unb 
3)enfen in Uebcreinftimmung mit ben 9?aturgcfefeen für feine eig- 
nen Btoedfc beberrfd^nbc SWenfd^ntum. $ier ift ber entfd^eibenbe 
^unft, n)o alle angelfäd^fifd^ Jhiltur fic^ abioenbet ober in bic 
Änie finft. Unb ber ®runb baau liegt fid^r mel^r in ber ©eftn- 
nung, aU im Siopl mel&r im SDfangel an l^umaner ©raicl&ung, alö 
im SWangel an natürlid^em Serftanb. „®ott fürd^tet", tocr ge- 
lernt l^at fid^ felbft au fürd^ten. SBie nur 3>erienigc öufeeren Xem- 
t)crenaatoang berlangt, ber fid& felbft nid^t bor Unmäfeigfeit be- 
toafiren fann, fo fud^t gegen 93erfuc^ungen ber Unmcnfd^Iid&feit 
nur S)erienigc aufeermenfd^Iid^cn 99eiftanb, ber im 3)enfen unb 
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Sfül^Icn nid^t gotta STOcnfd^ ift. SHc Sfngelfad^fcn muffen fd^on beö- 
f)alh Bcf^önfte ©önftcn fein, toeil il^rc, flcfd^d^tlid^ il^nen oner» 
aogenc oDmäd&ttgc Sidbqxet, bic al§ aWittel tl^ter ©efriebigung 
ebenfomenig »lutoergicfeen uvb ©Haberei toie ^eud^ci nvb 
ftried&erei fd^eut, fic inncrlid^ nod^ 3U ©orboren mad&t. 3>ie ©ng- 
länber finb ba^ einaigc SSoIf, tocId^S btn ©elbbefi^ aU ^jcrfön- 
lid^ ,,Sa5€rt" eines SWenfd^n in Jlnfo^ bringt, fo bafe, toer feinen 
Cent f)at, feinen ©ent „toert" ift; fie finb aud^ boS eingige aSoIf, 
toeldEieS fidE) burd^ boS @elb aum genfer mad^n läfet, inbem e§ 
ben SHebftol&I mit bem ®algen beftroft. SWerftoürbig: ba^ STOit- 
tel be§ SebenS fdEjIagcn SMejenigen am l)Mj/\ten an, bie bo§ fieben 
felbft am SBenigften au fdEjä^en unb au benu^en miffen. SBer ba^ 
®clb fo l^odö einfd^^t, luem ber SMeBftal^I fo fc^toer toiegt toie ber 
SWorb, ber l&ot au fel&r ba^ Semufetfein be§ Sorboren, um ben 
Saum be§ ©louBenS fallen a« laffen, unb a" fel&r btn ^ng be§ 
XiermenfdEien, um fid^ al§ ^teibenfer aured^taufinben. ®a§ erfte 
unb le^tc SBort be§ Slngelfad^fen ift ,,®eIfgot)cmment" unb bod^ 
ftel^en alle il^re @Qbantcn unter bem ©oöernment einer eingebil- 
beten STOad&t in ben SBoIfcn, toeil il&r ©innen unb S^rad^n ba5 
©ebürfniS einer äußeren 93änbigung fül&It. ©aca IM ben @ng- 
länbcrn bie ^ßj^ilofo^^l^ic geld^rt, mittelft ber SBiffeufd^ft fid^ bie 
9?atur au untertüerfen, aber fie inn e§, um fid^ felbft einem $errn 
ber 9?atur au untertuerfen, ben biefe aurüdftücift; SodEe l^at 
il&ncn bie 5p]&iIofot)l&ie geleiert bie ©rfal&rung unb bie ©inne aU 
bic 'Duellen aller (5rFenntni§ anaufel^en, aber fie benufeen fic, um 
einen @cf|)cnftcrglau6en au untcrl&alten, ber aller ©rfal^rung unb 
allen ©innen Qoi)n \pvxd)t ©ie laffen ben $immel boll 3BoI- 
fen, bamit fie, freilid^ mit aller greil&eit, auf Srben im 9?ebcl unb 
fi^ote toanbeln fönnen. SBir 2)eutfdE)cn l&abcn tDcnigften§ für bie 
grei^eit be§ St>t)fe§ geforgt, tücnn tüir aud^ unfre ©lieber nod^ 
nid^t entfeffeln fonnten. ©riangcn mir bie äufecre Sfreibeit, fo 
bringen mir bie innere fd^on mit. 

SMc 93efdE^ränfung, bic id^ mir in ben ©renacn bicfe§ ©ortrag§ 
auferlegen mufe, erlaubt feine tpeitläufige Scftnred^ng ber ame- 
rifanifdE^en Siteratur; bod) barf fie bei einem SlidC in bie Swfunft, 
auf ben meine 93cmerhmgen l^inauSfül^ren, nid^t gana übergangen 
njcrbcn. 3>ag SWatcrial einer Öiteratur mirb geliefert burd^ ba^ 
obftraftc 5Denfen, burd^ ba^ t)ofitit»e SBiffen, burd^ bie gefd^d^tlidbc 
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Ueberlieferunö unb burc^ bc^ ©d^ffcn bcr ^ßj^antofie. 2>le obcr- 
flöd^idic Setrad^tung ber omcrifontfdicn 3"Pänbc ergibt bog 
jenes SWaterial in bicfcm Sonbc nid^ in l&inreid^nbem SWafee t)or- 
l^onbcn ift unb öorl^anben fein fann, um eine eigentlid^ nationale 
fiiterotur au erjeugen, bie im SBerl^ältnife ftänbe au ber moteriettcn 
©nttDicflung. SBom obftroften S)cnfen l^aBe id^ im Sorl^gegan- 
genen genug gejagt. 3Ba8 bie SBiffenfd^oft betrifft, fo l&at man 
bie beutfd^ längft al§ bie 2tmme ber l&iefigen erfannt, toenn aud^ 
tl&re $au|>tträger niti^t l^icr refibieren nnb ber 5ßlagiari§mu§ fie 
oft genug öerleugnet. 3)ic ®efd^id^t§fc^reiBung fd^eint fid^ fd^on 
iefet erfc^ö|)ft au ^ben, meil i^r bie ©efd^d^te fel&It, unb i^r bebeu- 
tenbfter Slepräfentant mufete feine ©toffe in @urot)a fud^n. 3>ie 
^olitifdEie Defonomic l&at ^icr bie meiften 3tu§fid^ten, bod& ol^ne 
rabifale ijolitifd^e fititif, bie l&ier Dor bcm SCberglauben an bie be* 
ftel&enben gormen berftumml, fann fic auf feine grofee ©rfolge 
rcd^nen. 2)ie Siterarifd^ Jhritit ift oberfläd^id^ unb anard^ifd^, 
offenbar toeil il^r bie literarifd^ ©efd^id^te fel^It, an ber fie fid^ 
l^eranbilben fonnte. S5ki§ aber bie ©d^onc Siteratur, ft)eaicll bie 
^oefie, angel&t, fo fel&It berfelben in Sttmerifa tro^ allen Slalen- 
ten toieber ein notn)€nbige§ Meouifit nämlidö ebenfalls ber ge- 
fd^id^Iid^e Soben. SBenn Oötl^e 2tmerifa gratuliert fyxt, ba% eS 
feine SSergangenl^it uxA feine „93afalte" l&abe nrie „@üropa ba§ 
alte", fo l^at er il&m bamit feinen aSoraug in literarifd^r ffleaiel^ung 
auerfonnt. 3)er 93aum ber geiftigen ©nttoidflung eineS SBoIfeS 
rtm% Seit f)ahen, über bie 9legion feiner l&äuSIid^n ©inridEitung 
]&inau§a«tt)ac^fen, el&e er bie öollen ®Iüten einer gebiegenen Site- ' 
ratur l^erbortreiben fann. $unbcrt ^aijxe mögen genügen, einen 
ß'ontinent a« entroilbem unb mit Käufern a" befäen, aber fie 
genügen nidEit ben nottoenbigen gefd&id^Iid&en 93obenfafe aur $er- 
borbringung einer nationolen ^Iturblüte au bilben. 3>ie geiftige 
aSIüte erforbert einen tieferen $umu§ unb längere SJcarbeitung 
be§ 93oben§, qU bie begetabilifd^. 2>ie amerifanifd&e ßiteratur 
fd^medtt nodE), rtne ber amerifanijd^e SBein, nad^ ber grbe. 3Ba§ 
(Suvopa t)robuaiert l&at, fonnte erft ate bc^ »tefultat einer Sal&r. 
taufenbe alten ^Itur au ^tanbe fommen. 2Imcrifa fann ißm 
nid^t eine neue STrt Shiltur e% dbiupto öormad^n toollen, eS fann 
feine ®efd^id)t§cnttt)icflung inH?rot)ifieren, c§ mufe bie ©d^|c ber 
euro^äifd^en übemel&mcn, berarbeiten unb einbürgern. STOon ber- 
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geöemüärtige fid& Me 2lrt nnh hen (Sefydt hetienxqtn Jjoetifd^n 
Wufgoben unb ©d^ötJfungen, in benen c§ OrigtncIIe§ |)robuaicrt 
l^at. Sn bem ernften 2>rama unb bcm fog. ^elbengebid^t l^ot e§ 
faft gor ntd^tö geleiftet unb [elbft bieg 3ßenige rul^t auf euvopäu 
fd^en SRemini^aenaen. ©§ l^ot aud& baau feine eigne, boS SSoIf 
lebcnbig intereffiercnbe ©toffc, tt)€il e§ feine SSergangeni^it IM/ 
bie irett genug l^inobreid^t, um ber 5Poefte bei ber 93e]&anblung 
I)iftorifc^cr giguren bie nötige greif)eit au erlauben, oBgefel^en bo- 
t)on, bofe [ie xf)v nid^t ben erforberlid^n Sfteid^m an geeigneten 
©rfd^inungen barMetet. 5£)ie omerifanifdie Oefd^id^tc ift &t§ in 
oHe S>etQtI§ an Befannt unb au nüd&tern, um ofö »cuielle pati^eix* 
fd^r $oefie au bienen. gür boö Suftft)iel, bog mit feinen ©toffen 
an feine Bett gebunben ift, fd^eint tyer bie meifte SHSpofition unb 
ha^ meifte 2;alent öorl^nnben au fein ; aber ber tol^e nnb ungerei- 
nigte ©efd^madf, beffen ®efeö bie naturn)üdE|fige SBißfür ift unb 
ben feine Stitif fontralliert, läfet e§ ^uv ^bel^aften ^offe unb 
Sfarce r)crabftnfen nnb ermuntert feine eblere ©dööt)fung. S)er 
JRoman unb bie Il^rifd^e 5Poefte — too finben fie il^ren intereffan- 
teften Stoff? ^ UrUwIb bei ben traftlofen, finftem, unaiöilifier- 
baren §nbianern. 3)er rol^e Uritxilb, ber 2lufentf)alt ber Sären 
unb ber SRotl^äute, bilbet für bie STmcrifaner ben gefd^id^tlid^n 
$intergrunb ber 5Poefie, unb toeil fie felbft feine ajcrgangcnl&eit 
5aben, ncl^mcn fie bie Jftomantif ber ^nbianer au $ülfe. 6B be- 
gegnet il&nen babei ba^ Unglüdt, ba^ fie fic^ begeiftern für bie 
(öd^önbciten unb Kugenben toon SKenfd^en, bie fie überaß U>egen 
be§ ©egenteil» mit Eifer au§ ber SBelt au fc^affen fud^en. ®§ 
ift, aU n?oHten fie biefelben möglid^ft balb boüftänbig l^iftorifd^ 
mad^en, um il^ren Sird^l^of mit SRulöe aU Blumenbeet il^rcr ^oefie 
benu^en au fönnen, unb aU tooHten fie il^re 5Perfoncn blofe ber* 
nid^ten, um ungeftörte ©rben be§ Si^roi^ iörcr milb flingenbcn 
9?amen an toerben. ©dalagen toir bie rud^Iofen, gemeinen Sn- 
bianer tot, bamit tüir bie tugenbl^aften, eblen ©rfdEflagenen befin- 
gen fönnen! 

^n bem SBalbe ber beutfd^en Siteratur werben bie 9tmerifa- 
ner bcffere aWotibe, SBfnregungen unb ^ülf^queßen für bie 93erei- 
d^nmg il^rer geiftigen SBelt finben, aU in ben oben (S^Iut)fn)in- 
fein ber Sarbaren be§ Urtoalbe^. S)ie 5Paffton für bie SÄomantif 
be§ UrtoalbeS ift rolö toie ber Urtralb felbft; ber ©inn für 93ilbung 
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roenbet fid^ ben ©i^en ber 93ilbuttö äu, unb bie SCneignung SJcffen, 
tDa§ 2lnbrc für fic getan, fann ttit^ befd^inen, fonbern nur elften. 
Sft c§ bcmütigcnber, ben ©rift be§ 9Wei[ter§ ©oetl^c 3u ftubieren, 
al§ ben ®ci[t eine§ ©falt)iermcifterö? S^in Slmcrifoner füJ^It [id^ 
baburd^ bcfc^ämt iQ^ bic bcutfdjc SKufif l^icr eingebürgert ift; tote 
fönnte eö il^n befd^men, ond^ bie beutfd^e fiiterotur einaubürgem? 
SBie unfre Xon^pxaijc, mufe oud^ unfre ©d^riftflJrQd^c l&ier ein on- 
erfannteS ^Bürgerrecht erlangen, [ie muß nid^t blofe gebulbet, fon- 
bern fultibiert nid^t blofe ©egenftanb ber Siebl^abcrei, fonbern be§ 
ajebürfniffeö toerben. Unb fie mirb e§ irerben in bemfelbcn SSer- 
]&Qltni§, in meldEjem ber (Seift toofircr 93ilbung ^iev fortfd&reitet. 
Seber S)eutfd^ lernt l&ier ©nglifd^, fo gut er fann; fo foHte aud^ 
jeber gebilbete Slmerifaner S)eutfdö bcrftel^cn. S>er $au|)tborteiI 
tDÖre babei auf feiner ©eite. a)ie Sltltiöierung einer fremben, 
namentlid^ ber beutfd^en ©t^radEje toirb ben STmerifanern nid^t blog 
in eine neue SBelt bon SttnfdEiauungen unb ^been einführen, fon- 
bern fie toirb il^m aud^ jene ©efd^änftl&eit nationaler ©yflufiüität 
nel&men, bie il&n fo oft unleibüd^ mad^t. 6in Slififo ^at er babei 
nid^t, unb eö ift für biefe foSmot)oIitifd^ SRejmblit fo iDcnig eine 
3)emütigung, ba% fie fid^ burd^ bie SntcHigena unb bie 93ilbung, 
toie ba^ fie ftc^ burc^ bc^ ftapital unb bic JlrbeitSfraft ber ©inge- 
toanberten bereid^ert. SDo§ gcfc^ic^tlidEie 3)efiait hjeld^eB ber &nt» 
ttndtlungSfonbB biefe§ 2anbe§ auftoeift, fann burd^ feinen 3nfd^6 
beffer gebedft toerben, als burd^ ben, tocld^n bie beutfd^ ®inh>an- 
bentng imb Siteratur barbietet. Sßad^bem ba^ SImerifanertum 
fid^ aU felbftftänbiger STbleger Dom (Snglänbertum abgetrennt, 
ftel&t eS bemfelben an fremb gegenüber, al§ bafe eS beffcn ßiteratur 
ol&ne ben ©tenU)cI be^ geiftigen SSafallentumS übemel&men fönnte.* 
6§ mu6 tro^ ber ©emeinfamfeit ber ©t)radE|e aum ©nglänbertum 
aud^ in ber literarifc^en SBelt einen ©egenfa^, iüenigftenS eine 
cigentümlid^e, bic Originalität crfefeenbe SHfferena bilben, tooau 
c§ aber bic aWittcI nur genannt burd^ Sfufnal^mc einc^ brit- 
ten @Tement§ unb bic§ ift naturgemäß ba§ beutfdE^. S)ie Stuf- 
nal^mc be§ beutfdbcn ®eifte§ madE|t ben amerifanifd^n nid^t aum 
SSafatten, fonbern nur aum literarifd&cn STOitbürger. %uij ijat er 
bon bemfelben fein bebrüdEenbe§ Uebergemid^t im ^taat^hben au 

• Unb ^cutcl ?linen!a ift ntdftt nur litcrartfd^, fonbern anä) polittfdj 
8um ©ofallcn ©nglanbö l^crabgcfunfcn. 
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fürd^ten. 6^ liegt in ber föömo-poltifd&^en 9ia- 
tur be§ 5Deutfc^cn, bafe er feinen (Seift unb 
fein SBefcn fann ^xopa^anha mad^en feigen 
ol&ne babu rd| im ©toot l^errfd^füd^tig äu wer- 
ben. ®r fonn nur nid&t beraid^ten auf ba^ 9ted^t biefer ^opa- 
Oonbo unb auf bie 3tnerfennung Steffen, mo^ if)m burd^ feine 93er- 
nunftgrünbe ftreitig au mad^n ift. 3luf biefent ^JJunft trifft er 
ober nod^ immer mit einem uneblen, fleinlic^en 3ug aufammen, ber 
im STmerifonertum nod^ gel&äffiger l&eröortritt, al^ im ©nglänber- 
tum: id^ meine bie gemalte, forcierte ®eringfd^feung ober 9Wd&t- 
fc^ä^ung Steffen, tooS feinen ©efid^t^freiS unb feine Seiftungg- 
fäl^igfeit überragt. SHefc Untugenb Beaeugt gerabe ba^ ©egcn- 
tcil Steffen, lx)a§ fie a^^^ ©d^au tragen möd&te: fie befunbet 
©d^äd^e ftatt ©elbftgefül&I, SJefd^ränftfieit ftott Ueberlegenl^it unb 
fommt ftftlicfelidö auf ben orbinärften ©gennuö &inau§. Sie Stme- 
rifaner laffen e§ fid^ gefallen, einen ©nctl^e unb $aimBoIbt au^ 
ber gerne au Betounbem. fiebtcn ©oet^e unb $umboIbt aU @in* 
getoanberte in STmerifa, fie ttiürben, toenn audE) nid^t geringge- 
fd&ä^t bod^ fid^r ignoriert toerben, menn fie il^re ©utJeriorität 
nidEjt baburdö abbüfeten, ba% fie fid^ ben Slmerifanem auf bie 
eine ober bie anbre 2trt unterorbneten ober bienftbar mad^ten. 
aWan hjürbe fie alrar refpeftieren, aber fdE^toeigenb. 9teft)eft ift 
eben feine ©ad^ ber SD8iIIfür, e§ fann if)n niemanb beliebig mit 
©eringfd^feung öertauf d&en ; aber geäußerter SRef^jeft ift Slnerfen* 
nung, unb Stnerfennung einer ©u<?eriorität ift Si^öeftänbnife ber 
eigenen ^nferioritöt. UeberbieS aber ift fie bem Slled^ner eine 2Crl 
Seaal&Iung, unb ein ^ufmann beaal^It nur h)o er etXüa^ fauft. 
®blc unb unabl&ängige ©eifter aber berfaufen fid^ nid^t, fie bie- 
ncn nur allgemeinen ^een unb erloarten Stnerfennung aU 
menfd)Iid^n S^ribut, nid^ al§ faufmännifd^ ober }>aarteil&änb- 
lerifd&e 93«ao¥wng. SSfer bm allgemeinen ^been nidEjt eben- 
fall§ bient, l&at gar fein Ked^t, il^ten SSertretem mit feiner cigen- 
nü^igen aSctounberung au naiven; toer bie allgemeinen S^cen ober 
onerfcnnt, muß e§ für unebel unb unred^t l^alten, il^ren cinge- 
nnrnberten S^rägcm bie Ueberlegenl^eit be^ l&auöl&errlid^n $er- 
fommen§ on ber ©teile t)on SSemunftgrünben fül&Ibar au mad^en 
unb eine biencnbc Änbcquemung al§ $rei§ ber STnerfennung ah^ 
auforbem. S>a§ ©eiftige unb humane l&at ein natürlid^e^ SRed^t 
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feinen tüal^ren SBert bebinöung^Io^ 3ur ®eltung a" Bringen, h)o 
e^ aii6^ fei. 

35ie Einbürgerung unb finitibierung ber bent\ijen (Spxai^ 
unb Sitcratur aU eine§ unentbel&rlic^en amerifanifd^en ©ntoicf- 
lung^element^ mirb biefcm Sanbe me^r dlufjm unb SRu^en brin- 
gen, aU bie gonae SSciö^eit jener beöoraugten ©eifter, loeld^ 
burd^aug bie „gremben" „omcrifanifieren" unb „Slmerifa regie- 
ren" muffen, ©ie ift Qud^ ha^ einaige SWittel, bie ©döeibeloanb 
umaumcrfen, toelije bie entfd^ibenben 2^ile ber omerifanifd^n 
Scöölferung nod^ trennt. SaJenn bie Slmerifoner e^ aU einen 
®eminn betrod^teu lernen, geiftig beutfd^ ^n Serben, fönnen bie 
Deutfd^n e^ nid^t mel^r aB einen 93erluft anfeilen, t^olitifd^ 2Ime- 
rifoner au tperben. 

9?id^t „STmerifoner" muffen SSTmerifa regieren, fonbem bie 
Sntelligena, bie l^umone Silbung unb bie ©runbföfee ber greil^fit. 
Sfn biefem Stegiment aber n^erben toir S)eutfdöen unfern bered^tig- 
ten Srnteil l^aBen. (Sheux bie ©runbfä^e ber greil^eit erinnern n^ic- 
bcr unb n^erbcn fortttjöl^renb erinnern an ba^ ^au^töerbred^, 
on bem 3fmerifa fronft, an bem e^ nod& franfen n^ürbe, tt)enn eS 
oud& hen S'reb^fd^Qben ber ©floberei au^gefd^ieben l^atte, unb au 
beffen SReutroIifierung t)oraug§rt)eife SHejenigen eineit Scruf l^a- 
ben, bie nod^ nid^t „amerifanifiert" finb unb e§ niemoI§ toerben 
toollen. e§ ift ber fd&on befDrod&ene ©onbeBgeift, ber ®eift ber 
Sabgier unb be§ ©d&ad^er§, ber, toie er bog ganae Seben bef)errfd^, 
\\i) entfittlid^nb unb reagirenb aud^ auf ba^ ®ebiet ber t^olitifd^en 
®runbfä^e übertragen l^at. ^n biefer JöcmbeBgefd^äftlid^en 9ttmo- 
fi>IÖörc ift bie SSertoaltung ber 9tet)ublif ein ^anbeBgefd^öft ge- 
toorben mie iebe§ anbre; bie 5ßoIitifer finb SRed^ner gemorben toic 
bie Äaufleute unb fie rechnen mit ©runbfä^en mie biefe mit Sa^» 
Icn. SWan abbiert, fubtraf)iert unb bibibiert ^rinai^Jien toie 3tf- 
fem, nur bo^ 3WuItlpIiaieren fd&eint man au fd^uen; t>affen ganac 
^naipien nid^t in ben ^onbel, fo l^albiert ober bierteilt mon fic 
unb nennt bo^ ein Rompromife. SBenn bie 3)cutfd^n mit il^rcr 
l^manen ©Übung unb ^rinaiptreue irgcnbtoo am ^lafee finb, fo 
ift e§ ba, h)o e§ gilt, ^anbeBgefd^fte mit (Srunbrdfeen au l&intct- 
trciben. 2)cr tjerftorbene 9lob. SBeffell&öft t)on iBrattleboro fogtc: 
„bte SImerifoner aeic^uen fidö ouS burd^ Kreue gegen bie ^ortci, 
bie S)cutfd^n burd^ 3:reuc gegen bie ^rinatpicn." SKr J^otten 
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unfercn diu^m Qe^iä^ett, toenn lüir bicfcn Stuöftnrudö ftct§ betoal&r- 
f)citetcn unb e§ bal^in bräd^cn, bafe 2;rcue gegen bie 5ßrinaU)icn 
immer boS einaige aJHttel toörc, un§ gur 3^reue gegen bie gartet au 
benjegen. 5Die Sorau§fefeung, ba% bie gerüi^mte beutfdöe 61&rlid^ 
feit unb Sbealität fid^ l^ier in bie gemeine amerifanifd^ „©mort- 
nefe" uni „5ßrQji§" berfel^ren fönnen, mürbe eben fo tool^I einer 
aSefaid&tleiftung auf unfre ganae 3wfwnft gleid^fonmten, ttne bie 
Stnnal^me, hafi bie beutfd^ Slbl^öngigfeit unb Untertoürfigfeit un- 
ter bem Iiiefigcn ^arteiregiment fid^ in berfelben SBeife belrälöten 
toerbe, tote brüben unter bem Slegiment ber 3fürften. S&enn eS 
nid^t unfere SKiffion ift, liier ol^ne gemeinen ©igennu^ toie ol^ne 
ferbile STb^öngigfeit ben SRobifoIi^muS au§a"breiten, bie ^df)t- 
f)e\t nodö ollen ©eiten aufredet au l^alten, bie SRefuItate ber benU 
fd&en Silbung einl^eimifdö a« mod^en unb bie fonfequente SJefoI- 
gung ber gt^eilieit^grunbfQ^e au fontrollieren, fo l^ben toir feine 
ajHffion unb toir follten bann mit bem erften ©d^iff borti^in au- 
rüdffel&ren, too bie Untertanen toenigften§ ben 5KangeI cm äußere 
greil^eit aU Urfad^e auflagen fönnen, ba% fie aU SWenfd^n unb 
STOänner nid^t bie 5ßrobe befleißen. 

2)ie intereffanteften fragen, bie 3Imerif a au löfen gibt, betreffen 
feine 3ufunft. SBer fann öorl^erbeftinunen ober beredE^nen, toa§ 
an^ biedern, ol&ne gefd&id)tlid^e§ SBorbilb unb 93eift)iel entftanbenen 
a^ummelt)lafe ber ©nttoidtelung nodö toerben toirb? S)er ©ine Ijcd 
9lorbamerifa ba^ neue 9lom, ber Slnbre ba^ neue ^ßpniaien, ber 
britte gar ba^ neue ^artl&ago genannt. SÜÄe biefe aSergleid^e l&in- 
fen mit beiben Seinen. 9torbamerifo \pottet be§]&alb jeber 93e- 
red^nung, toeil e§ niemals fertig ift, toeil e§ fid^ mit iebem S^age 
öeränbert, toeil e§ räumlid^ toie gefeHfd^aftlid^ ftet§ am SBad^fen 
ift, toeil e§ immer neue .^Itur-6Iemcnte, bie rof)eften toie bie 
gebilbetften, in fid^ aufnimmt unb forttoä^renb in aÄen SRid^tungen 
neue Seaiel^imgen imb 93ebingungen ber ©nttoidflung erzeugt toie 
fein anbre§ Sanb ber S5klt. SSie aber aud& bie 3iif»nft biefer 
etoig betoegten JRepublif fid& geftalten mag, aU ^autrtanl^Qlt aut 
aSered^nung ii^rer fommenben ©efd^id^te mufe bie ^atnv unb SSe- 
beutung berjenigcn ißolf^elemente bienen, toeld^ l^ier ben 3lu§- 
fd^Iag geben, unb ba^ toerben unb muffen neben ben STmerifanem 
bie 2)eutf(fien tun. SJemnad^ toirb ba^ intereffantefte »lätfel ber norb. 
amerifanifd^ Sufunft in ber grage ftedten: toeld^e^ ajölfergebilbc 
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unb toeld^c (Sntttndtlung toivb ax^ bei aScrWnbung bcr omeriEa- 
nifd^ unb bex beutfd^n Statur unb Äultur l&crbaröel^cn? 2tn 
ber ßöfung bicfe§ 9tätfcl§ miiauarbeitcn, ift für alle geiftig ©tre- 
benben eine toürbige, ja eine grafee Slufgabe. 

5Wögen, toenn e^ einmal fein foll unb mufe, unfre enrol)öifd^ 
ßiebling§l)läne in ?iid&t§ berlaufen lüie bie ^rrfalirt einc§ (Srd- 
bcdferS, mögen bie SBogen ber Seit übet unfern alten Hoffnungen 
aufammenfd^Iagen tüie bie Sranbung über bem fSkad, mag ber 
©türm ber 6reigniffe bie ©pur unferer frül^ren ©eftrebungen 
öerlücl&en nne 3fu6tat)fen in ber SBüfte — , e§ barf aud^ bie0 un- 
fern Efiarafter nid^t beugen, unfern ©eift nid^t läümen unb toa^ 
toir brüben in Xrümmer gelten fallen, muffen trir liier auf anbrer 
©runblage neu au geftalten fud&en. S)er fauberäne ®eift ber 
greil^eit unb §umanitöt, ber fort unb fort in un§ gebietet, l)flan3t 
feine gafine mit unberjöl^rbarer SJered^gung audE^ in ber neuen 
SBelt aU 35efi^ergreifer auf unb njenn einft bie ©efd^id^e feine 
Staten muftert, möge aud^ unfer 9?ame in if)ren 93Iättem ftef)en. 

©eien nrir überaeugt ha% aud& l)kt unfer SBirfen nid&t Der- 
geblid^ ift. 3)a^ 3>eutfd&tum mufe in 2Imerifa eine Sufunft l^aben, 
ober feine SSergangenl^eit toav eine 2üge. ©ine Sebölferung bon 
fünf SKillionen, bie i^re ©itten biefem Sanbe fd^on auf3Ut>rägen 
begonnen, il^t^e S^nft unb Oefd^idflid&feit an allen ßnben gum 95e- 
bürfnig gemad^t, ilirem ®eift in ber ^Jhreffe mie in ber ©d^ule einen 
feften $alt gegeben, eine fold^e SJeböIferung, bie tro^ allen fonfti- 
gen JHfferenaen an einer gemeinfamcn ©t^rad&e, Siteratur unb 
aSergangenl&eit feftgel^alten, fann im Oemül&I ber ^iefigen ©nttoidf- 
lung nid^t mel^i^ berfd^inben, fann nid^t bon einer anberen 9?atio- 
nalität abforbiert toerben, fie muß alfo i^re SBeiterenttoidtlung 
nadö ilören eigenen Slnlagen unb xf)vcm eigenen (Söarafter burd^ 
fe^en. ©ine 9?ationaIitöt, bie abforbiert nierben foII, barf ber cä>* 
forbierenben nidE^ an ^Iturcnttt)idtlung gleid^fter)en ober überle- 
gen fein. 2>ie ©ried^en imt>ften ben SRömem il^re Sliltur ein, ob- 
fd^on fie t)on il^nen erobert niaren, unb un§ I^Q&en bie Sfmerifaner 
nid^t erobert, öaffcn tüir un§ bennod^ abforbieren, fo finb trir 
nid^t njert au e^iftieren, fo finb nrir, toie idö midö bei einer anberen 
ölclegen^eit auBgebrüdtt, blofeer 3JKft auf bem S^elbc frember fiul- 
tur. ^n ber Ueberaeugung, ba^ ba^ SDeutfd^tum liier nid|t unter- 
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gelten fonn, liegt eine mäd^tigc 2;ricbfeber, c§ au fultibicren. &o 
long 3ttJcifeI beftc^en an bex 3ufwnft bc§ beutfd^ @Iement§, ift 
bic 2;cilna]&me an feiner ©ntoicflung gelöl^mt; ber ®lanbe cax 
biefe Swfunft aber mufe jebe S^aft anft^annen, au il^rer toürbigen 
aSorbereitung beiautragen. 3>eutfd^ (S^ltoe^en, bcutfd^ SKffcn- 
fd^ft, beutfd^e fiunft, beutfd&e Sßreffe urib Siteratur im ©innc ber 
Sreü^eit au unterftüfeen unb au t)flegen, ba^ ift eine gebieterifti^e 
8tufgabe für ^hen, ber ber gibilifation angel^ort, unb auglcid^ 
ba^ einaige 9KitteI ber ©ntfd^igung für bie berlorenen i^tre- 
bungen ber SSergangenl^eit. 
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THE PREMISES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ABRAHAM 
UNCOLNrS LETTER TO THEODORE CANISIUS 

By f. I. Herriott. 

Professor of Economics and Political Science, 

Brake University, Des Moines. 

I was anxious to speak with you on politics a little more fully 
than I can well do in a letter. My main object in such conversation 
would be to hedge against divisions in the Republican ranks generally, 
and particularly for the contest of 1860. The point of danger is the 
temptation in different localities to "platform" for something which 
will bc populär just there, but which, nevertheless, will be a firebrand 
clsewhere, especially in a national Convention. As instances, the move- 
ment against foreigners in Massachusetts; ♦ ♦ ♦ in Ohio, to rc- 
peal the Fugitive Slave law. * ♦ * In these things there is ex- 
plosive matter enough to blow up a half a dozen national Conventions, 
if it gets into them. — ^A. Lincoln to Schuyler Colfax, July 6, 1859. 

In its issue of May 25, 1859, The Daily Express and 
Herald of Dubuque, Iowa, the most influential Democratic 
paper in the State at that time, contained the following racy 
editorial article, the product probably of the editor's own pen, 
Mr. J. B. Dorr's: 

The Leaders Panic Stricken 

A class "in definitions" was reciting its lessons in 
school once upon a time, where we were present, when 
the word "panic" feil to the lot of a boy who had a good 
deal of native talent, but was rather negligent of his 
studies. This little fellow abhorred the idea of an ap- 
pearance of failing and would always say something 
whether right or wrong. The teacher repeated, "Jo'^^^ 
dcfine *panic'." John hesitated a moment as if collecting 
his thoughts, and then spoke up, — "Panic, Sir, Yes, Sir, 
panic is a dog running most scared to death, with a tin 
pan at his tail." 

This boy's definition of panic was forcibly brought to 
mind yesterday in looking over a number of our Repub- 
lican exchanges in which we observed the panic Struck 
running and dodging of the Republican leaders of the 
Northwestern states. Their alarm is awful, their fright 
is complete, and they are "running most scared to death," 
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as if they were precisely in the predicament of the boy's 
dog. 

The "tin pan" effectively attached to the "narrative" 
of their party is the proscriptive action of Republican 
Massachusetts and her placing naturalized white men be- 
neath the Negro in political rights. In Massachusetts the 
party of shams is strong enough to be independent of 
the German votes, but in the Northwestern states this is 
not the case. Hence the leaders here are panic stricken, 
lest the action of their party in that State excite disaf- 
fection in the minds of intelligent and honest Germans of 
this region. 

In Order, therefore, to prevent this result, these 
frightened leaders are just now performing some tall 
feats, by way of endeavoring to run away from the 
thing of terror which eastem Republicanism has firmly 
fastened on their party. They cannot do it, however. 
The more they run the more frightened they ai>pear to 
become, and do all they can, they still feel the dreaded 
thing clinging to their cowering carcasses — ^they fear it 
will be the death of them, and probably it will. 

The first Symptoms of terror among them in this por- 
tion of the Union, were shown by the "Republican State 
Central Committee" of this State, in their issue of a set 
of resolutions condemning the action of their Massachu- 
setts brethren in the name of the party in Iowa. — ^This 
document was f ollowed by letters from the Congressional 
delegation. About the same time with these the panic 
began to operate among the leaders in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and it has increased until the present time. It 
now seems to be at its highest pitch, and the whole brood 
of Republican leaders from Lincoln down to Wentworth 
are uttering their disclaimers, issuing letters deprecatory 
and denunciative, and presenting to the mind's eye the 
picture of a hundred howling curs in the same predica- 
ment as the boy's panic stricken dog. 
Well, it is none of our funeral. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The panic thus particularly referred to by Mr. I>orr*s pa- 
per was the nation-wide disturbance produced among German 
Republicans and in consequence among the leaders and man- 
agers of the Republican party by the proposal and final adop- 
tion on May 9th in a State ref erendum by the people of Massa- 
chusetts of what was currently called the "Two Year" Amend- 
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ment to their Constitution, whereby the right of voting and Hold- 
ing Office in the Old Bay State was denied to the foreign-bom 
until they could certify a residence within the United States 
of seven years with naturalization as a prerequisite therein. 
Mr. Dorr's caustic comments, while strong and sweeping, were 
in fact not without Warrant. 

The sudden display of energy by the Republican leaders of 
Iowa and Illinois during April and May in direct and obvious 
attempts to placate the German voters indicated that the party 
Chiefs experienced a degree of anxiety and perplexity so ur- 
gent as to approximate panic. The developments in Iowa and 
the aggressive measures of the Republican leaders west of the 
Mississippi attracted general attention, and as the narrative 
will display, produced the urgency and specific developments in 
Illinois. Within two weeks of the publication of the resolu- 
tions and letters of the leaders in Iowa, sundry resolutions, 
and explicit and emphatic Statements were given forth in Illi- 
nois by seven of the foremost leaders of the Republican party, 
each declaring hostility to the principle and policy of the "Two 
Year" Amendment of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dorr's editorial exhibits another fact of no small 
significance. His specific reference to Abraham Lincoln and 
the mode of the reference signalize in a definite and sub- 
stantial fashion the high altitude of his interstate reputation 
and the marked consideradon given his views and actions out- 
side of Illinois a year before he was nominated by the National 
Republican Convention at Chicago, May 18, 1860. Mr. Dorr 
was an editor with no little influence among Democratic par- 
tisans. It was to him Senator Stephen A. Douglas addressed 
a noteworthy letter on June 22, 1859, stating the terms on 
which he would consent to be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency before the Charleston Conven- 
tion; and he had a keen eye for the major facts and Per- 
sonalities in the impending political campaign. 

The occasion of Mr. Dorr's reference to Abraham Linccrfn 
was the publication a few days before in the press of Illinois 
and Iowa, of a letter to a fellow-townsman of Springfield, Dr. 
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Theodore Canisius, editor of a then recently established Ger- 
man paper, Illinois Staats- Anseiger, Mr. Lincoln's letter was 
written in response to some particular inquiries addressed to 
him by a committee of Germans of that city with a view to dis- 
covering his attitude towards the principle of the *Tvvo Year" 
Amendment. The letter had a double, if not a triple, signifi- 
cance. The writer's distinction by reason of the national fame 
he had achieved in his debates with Senator Douglas in 1858 
made any expression of his on matters in controversy in 
politics a fact of general interest. It was significant because 
Mr. Lincoln was not accustomed to indulging in epistolary ef- 
fusions, being more than ordinarily cautious in this respect. 
The exigency that would elicit such a letter, Mr. Dorr could 
easily discem, was nothing eise than the threatening belliger- 
ency of the Germans. The letter was extensively reprinted 
in the Republican press of the country, both German and 
American papers Publishing it entire. 

The letter to Dr. Canisius became, in the present writer's 
judgment, a primary fact, and perhaps the major fact, in the 
production of that favorable State of mind among the liberty- 
loving, progressive Germans that caused them to be reconciled 
to, and instantly to applaud the nomination of Mr. Lincoln for 
the Presidency by the Republican party a year later. The sul>- 
stantial truth of this assertion is clearly indicated in the fact 
that immediately upon the reception of the news that Mr. 
Lincoln had been nominated at Chicago the Republican and 
Independent press throughout the country, both German and 
American, very generally reprinted the letter entire; with the 
positive assertion, or with the implication, that the Germans 
and the friends of the forei<^n-born had therein indubitable 
proof of the liberality of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency on which they could rely with confidence respect- 
ing his course, should he be elected, in matters of legislation and 
public policy affecting the Status of the foreign-bom. 

In what follows the premises of Mr. Lincoln's letter to Dr. 
Canisius will be exhibited. Two major objectives are chiefly 
contemplated : first the demonstration of the causal relation of 
prior developments in Iowa to the formulation and publication 
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of Mr. Lincoln's letter; and, secbnd, the exhibition of ante- 
cedent and collateral developments in Illinois that produced 
the concentration which constrained Mr. Lincoln to reply to 
Dr. Canisius. 

The important facts as to the origin and nature of the dis- 
turbance produced among Republicans in the northwest states 
by the adoption of the "Two Year'' Amendment in Massachu- 
setts, and the ränge and significance of the agitation resulting — 
especially as regards Iowa — have been given by the present 
writer in consideraWe detail in previous pages.* The facts 
therein presented are assumed in the ensuing exposition. Some 
of the more important facts as they affect the matter in band 
will be briefly restated in order to indicate the premises of the 
probability of the general and particular connection between 
the developments in Iowa with the immediate developments in 
Illinois. 

I. 

On the mofning of April 20, 1859, the political horizon of 
Iowa displayed no serious sign of storm or portent of gather- 
ing cloud. Nevcrtheless, the currents had for weeks been run- 
ning rapidly and converging, and concentration had taken 
place some days before. The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, composed of seven party leaders from as many different 
sections of the state, on April 18, at Des Moines, agreed upon 
a series of resolutions condemning in the most downright and 

* See the writer's "The Germans of Davenport and the Chicago 
Convention of 1860." Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter for 
July. 1910, vol. X, pp. 156-163. Also Ibid, "The Germans of Iowa and 
the Two Year* Amendment of Massachusetts," ibid, Jahrgang 1913, 
vol. xiii, pp. 202'3(Jß. Also, ibid, "The Germans in the Gubernatcrial 
Campaign of Iowa in 1859," ibid, Jahrgang 1914, vol. xiv, pp. 451-623. 

In a paper read at the annual meeting of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, in Evanston, May 17, 1911, entitied "Massachusetts, 
the Germans and the Chicago Convention of 1860," the writer dealt at 
length with the general effect throughout the country of the adoptioit 
of the "Two Year" Amendment in Massachusetts and its direct bear- 
ing upon the decision of the Chicago Convention. The paper was 
rcserved from the Proceedings by the writer and is not yct published. 
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outright language the Legislature of Massachusetts f or the pas- 
sage of a proposal to amend the Constitution of that Common- 
wealth, which would exact a two years residence after naturali- 
zation of all foreign born who should thereafter desire to ex- 
ercise the franchise and hold office. Although the resolutions 
were formally agreed upon at Des Moines on the 18th, there 
are a number of reasons for suspecting that the Chairman and 
some of the members had met at Davenport in the two weeks 
preceding and conferred upon the advisability of such an ex- 
pression, being prompted so to do by the increasing discontent 
among the Germans of eastern Iowa and their evident bel- 
Hgerent disposition in respect of the act proposed in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The resolutions of the State Central Committee were pub- 
lished at length on April 20th, in The Weekly Iowa. Citisen at 
Des Moines, John Teesdale, editor and State Printer. Ac- 
companying the resolutions was an extended Address, "To 
the Republicans of Massachusetts and of the Union," signed 
by the Chairman, Mr. John A. Kasson, a resident of Des 
Moines. He probably was the author of the resolutions as 
well as of the Address. The Address was a vigorous indict- 
ment of the principle of the "Two Year" Amendment and a 
stirring appeal to the patriotism and prudence of the Repul>- 
licans of Massachusetts to defeat the pending proposal. 

The resolutions promulgfited by the State Central Com- 
mittee in Iowa were given extensive circulation outside the 
State. They were printed at length on the editorial pages of 
The Press and Tribüne of Chicago on April 29th and on the 
same date they appeared on the editorial page of The Tribüne 
of New York ; and on May 5th they were given similar distinc- 
tion on the first page of The National Era, at Washington, 
D. C. All of the papers named had an extensive circulation 
in the states of the Northwest, particularly Greeley's Weekly 
Tribüne,^ 

"The circulation of the Weekly Tribüne in Iowa in the forepart of 
1859 was 7,523. more than double the circulation of The Hawkeye of 
Burlington, the most influential and widely read Republican paper in 
eastern Iowa. 
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The Germans of Iowa, however, did not seem to be en- 
tirely satisfied. Their confidence in the integrity and reliability 
of the Republican party had been so rudely shocked by the 
act of the Legislature of Massachusetts controUed by Repub- 
licans and nominal Hberals and "progressives/' as philan- 
thropists and reformers, then, as now-a-days, fondly called 
themselves, that they were highly suspicious and insisted that 
all of those charged with the leadership of the party should 
make the most expHcit and unequivocal avowals of their atti- 
tude toward the "Two Year" Amendment. 

Sometime in the latter part of March some of the leaders 
among the Germans began to suspect that the Republicans were 
very wary of expression anent the act proposed in Massa- 
chusetts. Probably during March Nicholas J. Rusch, a State 
Senator from Scott county, addressed a long communication 
to Greeley's Tribune, which appeared April llth, in which he 
pointed out this fact in language that left no doubt as to the 
alarm and discontent among the Germans in Iowa. Again, al- 
though the resolutions of the Republican State central com- 
mittee and Mr. Kasson's address were very outspoken, many 
of the leading Republican papers gave the resolutions no com- 
mendation in their editorial columns and a number of the in- 
fluential party editors sharply criticized Mr. Kasson and his 
colleagues of the committee for their action, declaring it ultra 
vires and without justification ; among others condemning the 
Committee were, Tfie Dubuque Daily Times, The Oskaloosa 
Herald, The Montesuma Republican, The Spirit of the West 
of Sigoumey, and The Weekly Nonpareil of Council Bluffs. 
It was not Strange that the suspicious Germans concluded that 
the Republicans were not overzealous in their Opposition to 
the proposed act of the Republicans of Massachusetts. 

Another fact loomed large in the minds of Germans and 
cnhanced their suspicion and cynical contempt for formal 
declarations. The first National Republican Convention at 
Philadelphia had concluded their platform with an appeal to 
"men of all parties," the final words of which were an explicit 
declaration and pledge of Opposition to all l^slation or public 
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poÜcy adversely affecting the naturalized Citizens. The plank 
reading : — "believing that the spirit of our institutions as weil 
as the Constitution of our country guarantees liberty of con- 
science and equality of rights among Citizens, we oppose all 
le^station impairing their security." As the Republicans of 
ifassachusetts had proposed and submitted to their consti- 
titents the **Two Year" Amendment with that unqualified 
pledge staring them füll in the face, and with indignant Ger- 
mans pressing its Obligation upon their consideration, the dis- 
turbance and doubts among Germans were normal resultants. 
Hence the decision to resort to decisive and conclusive meas- 
ures to discover the position of the Republican leaders, to f orce 
them to come out into the open and to stand by their gtms. 
Both in method and in results their maneuvre was in truth, 
what our military experts would call a reconnoissance in force. 

Sometime in April the leaders among the German Repub- 
licans of Dubuque, Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington and Keo- 
kuk began to correspond and to confer conceming the Situa- 
tion and to concert plans for discovering the true feelings of 
the Standard bearers of the Republican party severally and in 
such a way as would give no opportunity to fearful or shifty 
politicians for hedging or dodging or denial. 

Whether the manoeuvre agreed upon was first urged at 
Dubuque, or at Davenport, or at Burlington, or elsewhere; 
who first suggested or urged concert of action; who took the 
lead in promoting it; what the various plans suggested were 
and what the precise plan ultimately agreed upon — all these 
important items probably are now matters for conjecture. The 
files of the Staats Zeitufig, and of the Volkstribim, both of 
Dubuque, of the Zeitung of Muscatine and the Freie Presse 
of Burlington have been lost ; the columns of Der Demokrat of 
Davenport give us no clue ; and the American papers disclose 
nothing of the prior developments. In view of the intense feel- 
ing among the Germans and the noteworthy results of their 
concert of action it is passing stränge that the editors of some 
of the German papers did not let the public know something 
of the preliminaries and the persons foremost in the prosecu- 
tion of the manoeuvre. Sundry facts indicated in the initial 
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responses obtained by the Germans, however, enable us to leam 
the names of some of the leaders in the movement and some- 
what of their plan of Operations. 

Consultations and correspondence among the German lead- 
ers concluded in a decision to formulate a letter containing a 
series of specific questions to be presented personally to each 
of the members of the Congressional Delegation of Iowa, 
namely to Senator James Harlan and Senator James W. 
Grimes, and to Colonel Samuel R. Curtis of the First or South- 
ern District, and to Mr. William Vandever of the Second or 
Northern District. The interrogatories numbered three and 
were as f ollows : 

1. Are you in favor of the Naturalization laws as 
they now stand, and particularly against all and every 
extension of the probation time? 

2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party 
as the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon cach 
and every discrimination that may be attempted to be 
made between the native bom and adc^ted Citizens, as 
to the right of suffrage? 

3. Do you condemn the late action of the Repub- 
licans in the Massachusetts legislature, attempting to ex- 
clude the adopted Citizens for two years f rom the ballot 
box, as unwise, unjust, and uncalled for? 

It is not quite clear whether the letter containing the fore- 
going interrogatories was a circular letter with the same sub- 
scribers to each and all presented to the Congressional Dele- 
gation or not. From some of the responses it would appear 
that it was substantially a circular letter; but the names of 
the initial subscribers seem to have varied more or less with 
the locality of the Congressman addressed. The number who 
joined in presenting the questions seem to have been a con- 
siderable g^^oup — in one instance, at least, exceeding fifty.* 

•Senator Grimes addressed his reply to Messrs. Hillgacrtncr, Bitt- 
mann, Freund, Olshauscn, Guelich and others. See Der Demokrat, 
5 Mai. Senator Harlan addressed his reply to Mr. J. B. Webber and 
others, Thg Hawkeye, May 11. Col. Curtis' letter of May 13 was 
directed to Messrs. Kuestenmacher, Henry Richter, Silas Schmidt and 
"49 others," The Gate City, May 19; and Mr. Vandevcr's response 
was addressed to Messrs. Richter, Olshausen, Kuestenmacher "and 
others," The Buchanan County Guardian, June 2L 
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Among the signers were several prominent German lead- 
ers; men with reputations exceeding the bounds of their city 
or State : — Messrs. Theodore Guelich and Theodore Olshausen 
of Davenport, the first named being the original editor, and 
the second the then managing editor of Der Tägliche Demo- 
krat; and Messrs. Henry Richter, John Bittmann and George 
Hillgaertner of Dubuque. Mr. Richter was the editor of the 
Io7va Staats-Zeitung and Dr. Hillgaertner was an associate 
editor with him. 

Their circular letter, at least those addressed to Senators 
Grimes and Harlan appear to have been dated April 30. 
There is color f or the notion that a committee of Germans at 
Burlington presented the letter addressed to Senator Grimes in 
person. He either had been forewamed, or he responded with 
remarkable haste, or assurance ; f or he replied mstantly, on the 
same day. His reply was printed^in The Hawkeye on May 3 
and appeared at length in Der Demokrat at Davenport on May 
5. Senator Harlan's response, an extended document of ap- 
proximately 3500 words, was dated at Mt. Pleasant Miay 2. 
It did not appear in The Haivkeye until May 11 and in Der 
Demokrat at Davenport until May 13. These dates we shall 
have occasion later to note are significant. 

n. 

In the light of the immediate and widespread consequences 
of the Circular letter addressed to the Congressional Delega- 
tion of Iowa by the Germans of eastem Iowa, the authorship 
of the letter becomes a matter of more than vagrant curiosity. 
The loss, or disappearance of most of the papers whence au- 
thentic Information might be obtained; and the utter silence 
of those editors whose papers are preserved make conclusions 
wholly a matter of generous inference and surmise. 

Four names that appear among those to whom the Repub- 
lican Congressmen of Iowa sent their replies, and one not 
named, may not unreasonably be accredited with conceiving 
and executing the plan composing the letter containing the 
categorical inquiries — Messrs. Bittmann, Hillgaertner, Guelich 
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and Olshausen, already mentioned and Mr. Hans Reimer 
Clausen of Davenport. All, save Mr. Bittmann, were refugees 
f rom the arbitrary and oppressive govemment of their Fathcr- 
land ; all were liberals of the advanced or radical sort ; all were 
pronounced opponents of Slavery and outspoken in their Op- 
position to its extension and continuance; and all had stood 
forth in the forefront of many a fight for the furtherance of 
their ideas. 

Mr. Clausen was not specifically named in any of the letters 
as one of those addressed ; but it is inconceivable that a man 
as active and aggressive as he was in promoting the intencsts 
of liberal German-Americans was not active in the Conferences 
that concluded in the German Circular letter. He was among 
the leaders of the bar of Davenport and was an aggressive 
and dominant type of leader in practical politics. The letter 
of April 30, 1859, was in no small measure a repetition and 
enlargement of a letter addressed by him publicly to Mr. 
Vandever on September 8, 1858, as a candidate for Congress.* 
His questions were the same, and the method of his maneuvre 
to elicit an unequivocal expression from Mr. Vandever was 
precisely f ollowed in 1859 ; and Mr. Vandever was again one 
of those addressed in April, 1859. If he did not first suggest 
or initiate the plan thus to concert action, his letter of 1858 
may have served as the prompting Suggestion. 

Mr. John Bittmann, founder and editor of the Staats- 
Zeitung of Dubuque, and Mr. Theodore Guelich, the founder 
of Der Demokrat of Davenport, were each capable of conceiv- 
ing the plan of the circular letter and of vigorously pressing 
matters to an issue, for both were liberals of the irreducible, 
not to say, irrepressible sort, able, ardent in temperament, and 

*Mr. Clausen's questions presented to Mr. Vandever, September 8, 
1858, as stated above, were the following: 

1. Are you willing, when a member of Congress, vigorously and 
with all your power to oppose any attempt to change the laws of 
naturalization so as to extend the time of probation? 

2. As any legislative measure which prevent a naturalized Citizen, 
after his naturalization for a certain length of time from voting, are 
cquivalent to the extension of the time of probation, are you willing to 
act for or against such measures? 
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energetic and courageous in all affairs arousing them to action. 
In the Organization o£ the Republican party in Iowa in 1856 
Mr. Bittmann and Mr. Guelich were two of three German edi- 
tors who balked because the State Convention at Iowa City re- 
fused to declare itself plumply against all men and meas- 
ures affected with Know-Nothingism,^ and they were not a 
whit less energetic and outspokcn in 1859. 

In respect of ability and character, discemment and cour- 
age, the same observations are to be made of Mr. Theodore 
Olshausen, then editor of Der Demokrat. He had been a 
man of distinction in Schleswig-Holstein as a lawyer and 
statesman. From 1851 to 1856 he had been a resident of St 
Louis where he engaged in literary work. In 1856 he took 
Charge of Der Demokrat and his distinction added greatly to 
the influence of that Journal in the Mississippi valley. Mr. 
Olshausen's career later at St. Louis, as the editor of the 
Anseiger des Westens during the critical days of 1861 when 
the hearts of the burghers of that fair city were torn with 
Disunion disclosed that he had the disceming eye, the steady 
courage and persistent purpose, that would have compassed 
the manoeuvre in Iowa in 1859, had he discemed the urgency 
for so doing. 

The name of Dr. George Hillgaertner of Dubuque pro- 
duces strong presumptions in favor of the conclusion that he 
took the lead in formulating the circular letter of April 30. 
He fled from Eavaria under sentence of death for his part in 
the Revolution, He came to the United States about 1852. He 
accompanied Professor Gottfried Kinkel, as his Private Secre- 
tary, in his celebrated tour of our eastem and southem states 
in his attempt to raise a loan of a million dollars to promote 
a liberal govemment in Germany. In the forepart of 1854 
he settled in Chicago and immediately became one of the edi- 
tors of Der Illinois Staats Zeitung and one of the influential 
leadera of the Gcrmans in that city. He was an out-and-out 

• See Dubuque Daily Refmblican, March 3, 1856, in which the State- 
ment signed by Messrs. Bittmann and Guelich and L. Mader of the 
/Vn> Presse of Burlington, declaring that they will hold aloof from 
the ncw party until tt is purged of the "impure elements" by which it 
was then "infested." 
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Opponent of Slavery, of Know-Nothingism and of "Maine-Law- 
ism" as the drastic "temperance" legislation of those days was 
designated. In the notable Mass-meeting of the Germans in 
South Market Hall on the night of March 16, Dr. Hillgaert- 
ner was made chairman of the committee on resolutions and 
brought in and presented the ringing resolutions denouncing 
Senator Douglas for his course in respect of the part he had 
taken in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Later in that 
year he spoke out so vigorously against the prevalent prop- 
agandism against the foreign-bom then raging and against 
pending proposals or proceedings to restrict or prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages that a 
Storni broke about his head and mob-violence and judicial pro- 
ceedings seemed to threaten his liberty, if not his life. His 
was a character that had no patience for arbitrary govemment 
in any form or place and he had an ardent temperament which 
made him reckless of policy or prudence. It was probably the 
reaction of his course that caused him in 1855 to sever his con- 
nection with the Staats Zeitung of Chicago and remove to 
Dubuque where he became associated with Mr. John Bittmann, 
as an associate editor in the conduct of the Staats Zeitung of 
that city. In his new home city proslavery sentiment was so 
preponderant that Democrats fondly called Dubuque 'The 
Gibraltar of the Democracy of Iowa." In Iowa, as in Illinois, 
Dr. Hillgaertner immediately stepped to the fore in the stormy 
discussions of that day. When the opponents of Slavery first 
assembled in a mass-meeting in Dubuque to effect the first 
local Organization of the Republican party in that county, Dr. 
Hillgaertner was made one of the two secretaries and was one 
of the two asked to address the meeting. He was sent as a 
delegate to the first Republican State Convention at Iowa City 
on February 22. Dr. Hillgaertner was a licentiate in law of 
the University of Munich. His ability as a forceful writer was 
signified in October, 1859, by a call to join the editorial staff 
of Der Westliche Post of St. Louis and that of Der Anseiger 
des Westens on which he remained until his death in October, 
1865, aged 41. 

A conclusion as to the first proposer of the Circular letter 
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of April 30 and as to its author must be clouded by uncer- 
tainty. The similarity of the questions presented to the Con- 
gressional Delegation of Iowa in 1859 to those submitted to 
Mr. Vandever in 1858 by Hans Reimer Clausen strongly sug- 
gests him as the man foremost in the matter. 

Senator Grimes' reply gives us a definite clue. It was ap- 
parently delivered to him at Burlington in person. But the 
first person named among the addressees is Dr. Hillgaertner. 
This suggests that Senator Grimes formally responded to the 
committee of Germans who signed the letter and Dr. Hill- 
gaertner's name, it would seem, headed the array of signatures. 
As Dr. Hillgaertner was a resident of Dubuque, and probably 
was not a familiär acquaintance of Senator Grimes, the con- 
clusion would seem fairly to be that Senator Grimes first 
named the chairman or prime mover in the project. It is cus- 
tomary — although not invariable — for the chairman of a com- 
mittee to formulate the sentiments of the body or persons in- 
terested. There is thus a strong presumption in favor of such 
a conclusion. The character and career of Dr. Hillgaertner 
confirms and strengthens this conclusion.® 

•Por additional Information as to Hans Reimer Clausen see the 
writer's "Iowa and the First Nomination of Abraham Lincoln" in 
The Atinals of Iowa, vol. viii, pp. 205-306; and also his "The Germans 
of Davenport and the Chicago Convention of 1860," in Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter, vol. x, pp. 156-163. 

See Gue's "Life and Death of Theodore Guelich," Annais of Iowa, 
vol. i, pp. 46-52. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Augrust P. Richter, formerly editor 
of Der Demokrat of Davenport for data as to the careers of John 
Bittmann and Theodor Olshausen. 

For the career of Dr. George Hillgaertner see Illinois Staats- 
Zeitung, Jnbilec ed'tion, Jiily 4, 1898: Georg Hillgaertner — Eine bio- 
graphische Ski-ze. fBy Dr. Emil Pretorins?] St. Louis, 1866: 
Deutsche Geschichtsforschung für Missouri. No. 5, April 1914, "Georg 
Hillgaertner. ein Held der Feder und der That in Deutschland und 
Amerika," pp. 138-144; and the writer's "The Germans of Chicago and 
Stephen A. Douglas in 1854," in Deutsch- Amerikanische Geschichts- 
hliittcr, vol. xii, pp. 156-163. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. George Minges of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and to Mr. Wm. A. Kelso of The Daily Post-Dispatch of St. Louis for 
most of the data and references to sources of information as to the 
career of Dr. Hillgaertner. 
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Let US now f ollow developments across the river and dis- 
Cover if there are any causal relations between events in Iowa 
and those preceding Mr. Lincoln's reply to Dr. Canisius. 

III. 

The American press o£ Illinois became aroused to the 
serious political significance of the proposed "Two Year" 
Amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts as soon as 
the press of Iowa. The first noteworthy expression was a 
striking editorial in The Press and Tribüne of Chicago, March 
21. Its length, its eamestness and vigor demonstrate that the 
editor saw in the growing agitation of the Germans conse- 
quent upon the proposal in Massachusetts, serious and im- 
minent danger threatening the success of the Republican party 
in both State and nation. In these distant days it is not easy 
to realize the nature, sweep and significance of the alarm that 
suddenly took possession of the foremost Republican editors 
and party leaders of the anti-slavery and Opposition forces 
in the forepart of 1859 anent the act submitted to the electors 
of Massachusetts ; and in order that this f act may in some part 
be realized the entire editorial is here reproduced : 

VOTE IT DOWN. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has lately proposed 
an amendment to the Constitution of that State restrict- 
ing the right of voting, among adopted Citizens, to such 
as have been two years naturalized. The amendment is 
to be submitted to the people at the next general election. 
We hope that it may be voted down ; and that the Repub- 
lican party of the Commonwealth will be preeminent in 
its Opposition to the proposed change. It is due to 
the integrity of our Organization, composed as it is of 
the masses of the educated foreigners of all nationalities 
that a measure in itself so unjust and unexpected — one 
against which they supposed that the Republican National 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1856 had given them a suffi- 
cient guaranty — should meet with its quietus by Repub- 
lican hands. Good faith and fair dealing with those who 
separated themselves from the bogus Democracy to as- 
sist the party of Freedom in the accomplishment of th^r 
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results which it proposes — who have for the sake of prin- 
ciple been willing to fraternize with Know Nothings, 
their most deadly enemies — and who have, in their action 
on national questions at issue between parties, displayed 
a degree of patriotism and fidelity which many an Amer- 
ican might imitate with advantage, — good faith to these 
demands that there should be no hesitation, no dodging, 
no compromises in this thing. It must be killed, or Re- 
publicanism in all the Northwestern States and not a 
few of the eastern States is needlessly and imminently 
imperilled ! 

While we speak thus decidedly, let not our Massa- 
chusetts friends understand that the Republicans of Illi- 
nois and the adjoining states, where the value of the 
aid of the adopted Citizens in the progress of the Repub- 
lican principles is recognized and appreciated, ask for a 
continuance of the naturalization laws as they are. Our 
Germans, Scandinavians, English, Protestant Irish and 
French, to a man, will not only assent to, but gladly de- 
clare themselves in favor of an important change. They 
see as clearly as Americans can the frauds which, ander 
the existing law, may be and are perpetrated, and they 
will, we are assured, co-operate with whomsoever will take 
the lead in the legislation that may be necessary for great- 
er security of their inestimable rights. They will cor- 
dially agree that no man shall vote within two years of 
the date of his past papers, if those papers can be ob- 
tained by a three years residence ; or, what is better still, 
they will consent that five years may intervene between 
the date of the naturalization papers, and the first exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, provided that naturaliza- 
tion may take place within the first year's residence in 
the country. But they demand, and justly enough, that 
the law shall be a law of Congress uniform in action and 
universal in its application ; and it is a wonder that the 
members of the Massachusetts Legislature could not so 
far respect their principles as to memorialize Congress 
for an enactment which all Republicans, native and 
adopted, might support, rather than throw the element 
of discord into our political discussions which should 
be directed towards the best methods of releasing the 
country from the wicked rule of the Slave Democracy. 

It is time, however, that this question misnamed 
Americanism should be met, and that the abuses of the 
elective franchise, by which the Democracy of the North 
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usually secure their triumphs, should be prevented. Wc 
are not afraid of the agitation which will follow a re- 
opening of the whole matter. We know that the adopted 
Citizens working with the Republican party for the prin- 
ciples of freedom are sincerely desirous of adopting any 
just measures for securing purity in our elections, pre- 
venting the illegal naturalizations of aliens, and guard- 
ing the perfect expression of the populär will as Amer- 
icans themselves. The experience of the past six years 
has taught them that they have nothing in the way of in- 
tolerante and proscription to fear from the American 
people. The bugbear of Know-Nothingism has lost its 
terror, and as might be expected of a body of men who 
enjoy here the rational liberty they have been denied else- 
where, they grow more and more solicitous to preserve 
that liberty to themselves, and to band it down to their 
children unimpaired. Massachusetts owes it to these men 
to put under foot the injustice which her legislators have 
proposed. 
The editorial was widely quoted^ and it was unquestionably 
one of the decisive expressions that operated powerfully in 
the furious discussion that immediately swept over the coun- 
try. On March 25 the Daily Illinois State Journal at Spring- 
field published a half column editorial denouncing the meas- 
ure pending in the Old Bay State. Its drift and energy may 
be inferred from its title: "Massachusetts' Constitution — 
Shameful Attempt at Proscription." 

On March 24 the Republican State Central Committee of 
Wisconsin agreed upon and published an Address "To the Peo- 
ple of Wisconsin." Its occasion was the act submitted to the 
voters of Massachusetts. After citing a series of resolutions 
adopted by the State Convention of their party in 1857 the Com- 
mittee condemn in no uncertain terms the proposed Amend- 
ment in the Old Bay State and they appeal to their Republi- 
can confreres in Massachusetts to "efface the single stain upon 
that escutcheon which the Republicans of Massachusetts have 
so nobly borne." This pronouncement was published in The 
Milzi'aukee Daily Sentinel in its issue of March 28. 

'Thus The Davenport Daily Gasette on March 31 citcd from it at 
length in an editorial ; and Garrison's Liberator in Boston reprinted it 
entire in the issue of April 8. 
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The next day The Press and Tribüne of Chicago again 
dealt with "Massachusetts and the Natiiralization Laws/' and 
observed : **Everywhere the Republicans are speaking out man- 
fully and independently against the recent action of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. . . . There is no divided opinion upon 
the subject in any of the free states of the Union, and it is 
our deliberate conviction that even in Massachusetts the Re- 
publicans will vote in solid phalanx against it." The editorial 
quotes at length from the Statement of the Republican State 
Central Committee of Wisconsin and concludes with the senti- 
ment and hope: "This is well done, and we hope to see the 
Republicans of every State in the Union uniting in solenin 
and emphatic protest ag^ainst the Massachusetts proposition." 

The pressure of public interest was constant for the next 
day, March 30, The Press and Tribüne took notice of some 
"spirited resolutions" adopted by The Young Men's National 
Republican Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, **condemnatory of 
the attempt now being made in Massachusetts" and again ob- 
serves: 'The Republicans of Massachusetts owe it to them- 
sclves and to their brethren of other states to put an emphatic 
negative upon the proposed amendment at the polls — a duty 
we doubt not they will most gladly perform." 

Precisely similar sentiments were expressed at Spring^eld 
on April 2, in an editorial of the State Journal in citing and 
commenting upon some resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
Germans of Toledo, Ohio, condemning the act of Massachu- 
setts and appealing to the voters, and particularly to the Repub- 
licans of that State to defeat the Amendment. The Journal 
hopes that the Republicans of every State will unite in a 
"solemn and emphatic protest" against the proscriptive meas- 
ure submitted in Massachusetts. On April 5 the Journal teils 
its readers that "The Massachusetts Constitution" receives an 
"emphatic rebuke from Wisconsin" ; and on April 8 it again 
enlarges upon the pending proposal in Massachusetts dealing 
with sentiments expressed by the Boston Traveler. 

The notable speech of Mr. Carl Schurz in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of April 18 on "True Americanism" 
which was a protest against the principle and policy of the 
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"Two Year" discrimination and a plea for its defeat, and the 
remarkable reception accorded the brilliant young German ad- 
vocate of Milwaukee by the elite of Boston elicited some addi- 
tional comments f rom The Press and Tribüne, April 22, that 
enhanced the antagonism to such proscriptive legislation. 

The same Journal on April 29 printed as an editorial article 
the resolutions of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Iowa adopted April 18, already referred to. A week later, 
May 5, under the caption "Massachusetts," the following edi- 
torial expression was given in respect of a recently published 
letter of Senator Henry Wilson to Congressman Gillette of 
Connecticut :' 

With rare courage, but with a degree of devotion to 
the principles that underlie the Republican movement 
that might have been expected, Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Senator f rom Massachusetts, takes open and decided ob- 
jections to the two year amendment of the Massachusetts 
State Constitution. His letter on the subject, printed at 
length in all the Boston newspapers, is an able and ex- 
haustive discussion of the whole subject, so able that 
we of the West where the foreign element is most power- 
ful, and where its dangers and advantages are properly 
estimated, cannot see how a Republican can fail to be 
quieted by its facts and reasonings. Mr. Wilson seems 
to know, as we do, that that portion of the foreign vote 
which is not wedded by the CathoHc Church to Pro- 
Slavery Democracy in indissoluble bonds, will gladly join 
in any just and proper movement by which the abuse of 
the elective franchise may be prevented. Republican for- 
eigners desire nothing more than the purity of the ballot 
box, and dread nothing more than the frauds by which 
its value has been measurably destroyed. They want 
just and salutary reform; not proscription. * * * 

"We thank the Senator in the name of the Republi- 
cans of the West, for his timely defense of the principles 
of the party and the integrity of the Organization; and 
we trust that the appeal which he has made to the good 
sense and honesty of his State will prove not to have been 
made in vain." 

"The initial poragraph of Senator Wilson's letter is reprinted in 
the writer's article in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter, voL 
xiii. p. 212-213. 
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The determination of the "Two Year" Amendment was to 
be made on May 9 and it is clear that Messrs. Ray and Medill 
had begun to suspect f rom sundry signs which they observed in 
the reports f rom Massachusetts that the defeat of the proposi- 
tion was uncertain. For the next day there was published a 
long leader in which the major purpose was to show that the 
proposed Amendment and the perplexity of the Republicans 
were really due to the machinations and plots of the Pro- 
Slavery Democrats of the Puritan Commonwealth. There were 
three political parties in Massachusetts — ^the Republicans, the 
Americans and the Democrats, and of these the Democrats 
easily and obviously held "the balance of power." The Ameri- 
can party for years had been striving to secure drastic meas- 
ures restricting the electoral privilege and rights as to public 
Office for naturalized Citizens. The Republicans, it was con- 
tended, had steadily resisted their adoption. Finally the Demo- 
crats perceiving their opportunity had joined with the anti- 
foreign propagandists and pushed the "Two Year" Amendment 
through the General Court. The Situation in the State at large 
was more or less the same. The Republicans were working 
against it: "But the Republicans alone cannot defeat it Their 
vote is nearly equal to that of the 'Americans' proper. The 
Democrats hold the balance of power upon the question; and 
our advices from Massachusetts lead us to believe that a secret 
purpose exists on their part to vote for the amendment, partly 
with the hope of placing the odium of its adoption on the Re- 
publicans, and partly because they would really prefer to have 
the large masses of the anti-slavery foreign population dis- 
franchised. We warn our fellow Citizens of foreign birth in 
advance, of the trick of the slavery propagandists. They may 
rest assured that the Republicans not only of Massachusetts but 
everywhere are unanimous in their Opposition to the proposed 
amendment, and that it can only gain a footing through the 
secret aid and votes of the Democrats. If the results on the 
9th should be adverse to what Republicans of every State and 
of every nationality ardently desire, the Pro-SIavery Democ- 
racy of Massachusetts will be responsible for it. The balance 
of power is in their hands. Watch and see how they use it." 
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It needs hardly to be observed that The Press and Tribüne 
was manifestly hedging against the storm of criticism that 
would break upon the Republican party in the event the 
Amendment should carry at the polls. The argiiment put forth 
is somewhat fanciful, not to say fallacious. Furthermore it 
was not correct to say that all the leadino; Republican papers 
and party leaders were actively opposed to the Amendment. 
Even such a stout anti-slavery champion as Gen. Wm. Schou- 
1er, then editor of the Roston Traveler, supported the Amend- 
ment. While Senator Wilson openly opposed its adoption, the 
majority of the party leaders either openly endorsed it or gave 
it tacit Support. Govcrnor Banks had commended the principle 
to the legislature and had signed it. Eight of the eleven Con- 
gressmen were listed as supporting it, among the number being 
Charles Francis Adams® and Anson Burlins^ame. As to the 
iniquity of the Democrats in conspiring to secure the adoption 
of the measure for petty partisan advantag^, Gen. Schouler 
wrote Salmon P. Chase that the whole project was a scheme 
of the friends of Senator Seward to undermine Governor 
Banks among the Germans of the West and thus weaken his 
strength before the national Convention.^® 

IV. 

The advices of The Press and Tribüne as to the prospects 
of the passage of the "Two Year*' Amendment were well 
founded. The proposal carried at the election May 9. The 
vote, as is usiial with such a populär referendum, was light — 
21,119 for, and 15,398 against the Amendment. The total 
vote cast was about one fourth that cast for Fremont and 
Buchanan in 1856. The measure was rejeeted in seven of the 
foiirteen counties of the Commonwealth and was given a 
majority in the other seven. The seven counties wherein the 
Amendment carried were the most populous counties : namely, 
Bristol, Essex, Middleessex, Norfolk, Plymouth, Suffolk, and 

*New York Tribüne, May 17, 1859. 

"Wm. Schouler to S. P. Chase (Mss.), Boston, May 3, 1859, in 
Chase Correspondence in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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Worcester. With the exception of Northhampton, Springfield 
and Worcester, the Amendment carried in all of the leading 
cities and towns: e. g., in Boston, Charleston and Cambridge; 
in Fall River and Gloucester; in Lawrence and Lowell; in 
Medford, Milford and Newburyport; in Roxbury, Salem and 
Waltham. Even in Senator Wilson's hometown of Natick the 
Amendment was carried by a vote of 92 to 86.^^ 

Instantly the Democrats realized that they had a new war 
club with which they could belabor the Republicans and play 
vigorously lipon the sensibilities of the Germans and the for- 
eign born, to the detriment and embarrassment of "the party 
of liberty and high ideals" that prided itself upon its Opposition 
to slavery and all forras of race discrimination. Under the 
new Amendment of Massachusetts a Southern Slaveholder, 
er a runaway slave f rom the rice swamps of South Carolina or 
the cotton fields of Mississippi could acquire the complete f ran- 
chise in respect of the ballot and office-holding by a Single 
year's residence and such types of University bred men as — 
Charles Eernays, A. Douai, Julius Froebel, Fred. Hassaurek, 
Fred. Hecker, Carl Heinzen, George Hillgaertner, Francis A. 
HofTman, Francis Lieber, Fred. Kapp, Gustav Koerner, Ar- 
nold Krekel, Fred Munsch, Theo. Olshausen, E. Pretorious, 
C. G. Ruemelin, Geo. Schneider, Franz Sigel, Rheinard Sol- 
ger, G. Struve, J. B. Stallo, Henry Villard and August Wil- 
lich — these, and scores of like cultured men, would have to 
live in that Commonwealth seven years before they could ex- 
ercise the highest privilege of an American Citizen. The con- 
trast between the rights of an ignorant, stupid, and mayhap, 
vicious negro and those of the literati of Europe's most re- 
nowned seats of learning presented a spectacle in contrasts 
that would arouse sensitive Germans to the highest pitch of 
wrath. Such alert, far-seeing editors, as Messrs. Ray and 
Medill of The Press and Tribüne early anticipated with what 
delight the Democrats would descant upon such an odious dis- 
crimination. 

^Address of His Excellency, Nathaniel P. Banks, to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Appendix, pp. ii-xv. 
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Prior to the first of May the Democratic papers had not 
given much attention to the proposed Amendment. It was not 
until they began to perceive how great was the indignation and 
so manifest the belligerent activities of the G^rman editors 
and party leaders against the measure that they awakened to 
its serious Strategie importance as a political fact. The first 
noteworthy expression in The Chicago Times, the chief organ 
of Senator Douglas, was on May 5 in an editorial upon "The 
Proscription of Foreigners." On May 7 its batteries were 
again tumed upon the Republicans in an editorial with the cap- 
tion, "A Silly Effort to Shirk Responsibility" ; such attempts 
as that of the Press and Tribüne to get f rom under the load of 
obliquy f or the part taken by Republicans in the passage of the 
act and its Submission to the voters eliciting its finest scom. 
When the result of the election on May 9 became known The 
Times again laid about with great gusto, saddling upon the Re- 
publicans the sole responsibility for the Amendment, precisely 
as the Press and Tribüne had prudently forewamed the public 
would be done by the ungenerous and unscrupulous Demo- 
crats. 

The Times contemptuously asked the Press and Tribüne to 
explain and make some sort of a defence for the iniquity 
wrought. The Republican organ while manifesting the usual 
contempt and hauteur that editors are wont to exhibit anent 
the pin-pricks and thnists of contemporaries did not deem 
it prudcnt to ignore the challenge, although it feit constrained 
to characterize the article of the Times as "a colimm of 
twaddle;" and on May 14 it presented a half dozen reasons why 
the Democrats should be directly charged with the offense of 
conceiving, promoting and producing the odious measure. The 
reasons given are both interesting and instructive and are 
briefly summarized : 

First, the whole number of votes in Massachusetts is about 
150,000. Second, The Democrats in that State number about 
50,000 all-told. Third, The total number of votes cast at the 
election on May 9 was about 40,000, or about one fourth the 
normal vote of the State. The number who voted against the 
Amendment was only about 17,000 (the oflScial count reduced 
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the number to 15,398). Fourth, Had the Democrats turned 
out and cast their bailots against the amendment it would have 
been defeated by more than 25,000 votes. Fifth, The truth 
is that three-fourths of the Democrats stayed at home for the 
express purpose of letting it pass; and a large majority of 
those who did go to the polls voted for it in order to throw the 
odium of the measure upon the Republicans. Sixth, Fully 
three-fourths of all the votes thrown against it were cast by 
Republicans. No party in Massachusetts was anxious to have 
the amendment adopted, save the Democratic party which 
hoped to make a little party capital out of it. The indigna- 
tion vented by the Times was the merest sham. Its editors, 
in common with all the Democratic poHticians in Chicago, were 
glad that the amendment had been adopted, and if they had 
lived in Massachusetts would have voted for it just as did 
the editors of the Boston Post, 

As Jove himself , as well as the lesser Gods, is wont now and 
then to nod, and on occasion slump, and anon run amuck, it is 
not Strange that hard pressed editors, especially those who 
serve as high priests at the oracles, suffer likewise and plunged 
head formest into the pit of puerilities. The contention of 
the Press and Tribüne was compounded of crass assumption 
and bland assertion, heedless of the prosaic probabilities that 
usually control common sense and Interpretation. If there was 
a Republican State in the Union it was Massachusetts. The 
anti-slavery forces, or the Republicans, had general Charge of 
the ship of State; and all the honors and all the pains and 
penalties of place and power attached to the party in office, re- 
sponsible for the general administration of affairs. The plea 
of the Press and Tribüne in mitigation, or rather in denial of 
the Charge lodged against the Republicans was so obviously 
futile as to make one conclude that it was a reckless pretense 
which the editors themselves were aware of and which they 
would have given short shrift and repudiated with utter con- 
tempt had the shoe pinched the foot of the Democratic party. 
The editorial demonstrates how hard put the Republicans 
were to "save their face" as the parlance of the street would 
phrase it. The inanities of the editorial may suggest some- 
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what of their sense of the desperate straits of the party, should 
the alarm and belHgerent activity of the Germans, then ap- 
parent in all of the northem free states west of New England, 
not be circumvented and confuted. From all points of the 
horizon they could observe sheet Hghtning and flashes of fire 
that meant a gathering storm and the wreckage of party crafts 
if the Indignation and suspiciousness of the Germans could not 
be allayed and their confidence in the character and good faith 
of the Republican party renewed. 

In füll view of the facts just set forth we may now appre- 
ciate the remarkable demonstration among the Republican 
leaders of Illinois during the two weeks between May 6 and 
May 20. 

V. 

On Tuesday moming, May 6, The Press and Tribüne of 
Chicago contained the f ollowing editorial : 

LETTER FROM EX-GOV. GRIMES OF IOWA. 

We publish in another column a letter from Gov. Grimes of 
Iowa on the proposed two year Amendment in Massachusetts 
called out by a note addressed to the Congressional Delegation 
from that State by a number of leading German Citizens. It is 
an open, frank declaration of sentiment upon the subject in- 
volved, and corresponds fully with that entertained by the 
Republicans, not of Iowa alone but of evcry State in the Union. 

This editorial note calling attention to Senator Grimes' " 

answer to the interrogatories of the Germans of eastem Iowa 

was given a conspicuous place on the first page in the first 

column near the top, so that all readers, casual and regulär, 

would be sure to observe and make note of it. The letter which 

it commends to its readers and to the public is reproduced with- 

out abbreviation because of its important bearing upon subse- 

quent developments in Illinois. 

To Messrs. Hillgaertner, Bittmann, Freund, Olshausen, Guelich 

and others: 
Gentlemen : 

I have just had placed in my hands a copy of your letter 
to the Congressional Delegation from Iowa, in which you pro- 
pound to them the f ollowing inquiries, viz.: 

"Mr. Grimes was then the junior Senator of Iowa at Washington, 
D. C 
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"1. Are you in favor of the naturalization laws as they now 
stand, and particularly against all and evcry extension of the 
probation time? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party, as the 
party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each and every 
discrimination that may be attempted to be made between the 
native born and adopted Citizens, as to the right of suffrage? 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Republicans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, attempting to exclude the adopted 
Citizens for two years from the ballot box, as unwise, unjust, and 
uncalled for?" 

To each of these interrogations, I respond unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative. 

In regard to the recent action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture I have this to say: that while I admit that the regulation 
sought to be adopted is purely of a local character, with which 
we of Iowa have nothing whatever directly to do, and while I 
would be one of the last men in the world to interfere in the 
local affairs of a sovereign State, or with the action of any party 
in that State upon local matters, yet I claim the right to approve 
or condemn as my judgmept may dictate. I believe the action 
of the Massachusetts Legislature to be based upon a false and 
dangerous principle, and fraught with evil to the whole country, 
and not to Massachusetts alone. Hence I condemn it and de- 
plore it, without equivocation or reserve. Knowing how much 
the proposed constitutional Provision will offend their brethren 
elsewherc, the Republicans of Massachusetts owe it to their 
party that this amendment shall be overwhelmingly voted down. 

Yours truly, 

James W. Grimes." 
Burlington, Iowa, April 30, 1859. 

The response of Senator Grimes to his German constitu- 
ents is characterized by a conciseness, explicitness and lucidity 
that are delightf ul. There are no ifs, or ands, or buts that leave 
one in a f og of doubts as to meanings, or f ears as to mental res- 
ervations. Again, he couples downright and outright asser- 
tion with caution and clearcut limitation of the sweep of his 
declaration. He completely recognizes what may appropri- 
ately be designated as "northern states' rights" that in the de- 
cade of the Fugitive Slave law and the Dred Scott decision be- 
came a major tenet in the work-a-day creed of northern anti- 
slavery champions that energized, directed and controlled much 
of the discussion and practical politics and legal controversy 
carried on in the north by AboHtionists and Republicans, espe- 
cially after the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854. At 
the same time he declares in unequivocal language his unqual- 
" Reprinted in Weekly State Journal, May 12. 
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ified Opposition to any disturbance of the Status quo as regards 
naturalization and the f ranchise, and to any sort of discrimina- 
tion between native and naturalized Citizens. Finally, he sng- 
gests that while each State should be pemiitted to go her way 
and do more or less as she or her Citizens may please to do, we 
have a grand common interest that is nation-wide and manifests 
itself in our common Federal government. The conduct of one 
State may affect adversely the feelings, if not the immediate 
rights, of Citizens in all the states in our great Commonwealth. 
Consequently, if a local law or a policy gives grave offense in 
other sections and works a revulsion of public sentiment dan- 
gerous to the Party preserving or seeking to secure the major 
common interest, then the rule of comity should control, the 
major interest should predominate over the minor or local in- 
terest. Senator Grimes does not specifically name the approach- 
ing presidential contest as the major consideration ; but his 
language and the drif t of his thought obviously implies that he 
had it in contemplation. 

The interrogatories quoted in Senator Grimes' letter, the 
character of the sentiments expressed in his response, and the 
method of his exposition should be kept constantly in the fore- 
grotmd in considering the developments in Illinois that f ollowed 
after May 9; for they seem to give us the chief clue to the 
course of events and to have been a guide or Suggestion that 
controlled the nature and form of expression. 

Characterizing Senator Grimes' letter The Press and Trib- 
une declared that his sentiments corresponded with those en- 
tertained by Republicans of "every State in the Union." The 
assertion was somewhat stronger than the f acts justified ; tut 
it correctly stated the Situation so far as the foremost anti- 
slavery editors and spokesmen represented the Republican 
party. Gideon Baily of The National Era; Samuel Bowles of 
The Springfield, (Mass.) Republican; Wm. Cullen Bryant of 
The N. Y. Evening Post; Wm. Lloyd Garrison of The Liber- 
ator, and Horace Greeley of the N. Y. Tribüne, all these, the 
cautious and conservative no less than the irrepressible f anatic 
and radical, stood forth in Opposition to the principle and pol- 
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icy of the "Two Year" Amendment and added their pleas to 
the indignant protests of the Germans. 

To an anxious inquiry of Mr. Carl Heinzen, editor of Der 
Pionier, Lloyd Garrison at Boston branded the proposed 
Amendment in The Liberator, April 8, 1859 as "an act of po- 
litical injustice * * * and we havc scarcely a doubt that the 
proposed amendment * * * will be rejected by a decided ma- 
jority." 

Greeley's Tribüne on April 25 addressed an eamest, not to 
say solemn "Word to the Bay State." Therein the people of 
Illinois read : "But we pray the Republicans of Massachusetts 
to vote down the proposed Provision. It has been extensively 
paraded as a bugbear before the eyes of Republicans of for- 
eign, especially those of German birth, and its adoption now 
would work enormous mischief , especially throughout the Free 
West. It might defeat the election of a Republican President 
in 1860. Just vote it down, let reason resume her sway among 
our Adopted Citizens." 

On April 28, The National Era printed at length an address 
of the German Citizens of Toledo, Ohio, protesting the act of 
Massachusetts and thus commended its sentiments: "We do 
not wonder at the f eeling manif ested by our German f ellow Cit- 
izens, but let them rcmember that the Republican party Stands 
committed, not for, but against any such discrimination." 

We have already noted that The Press and Tribüne had 
called the attention of its readers to the official pronouncements 
of Republican leaders and bodies in various states protesting 
against the proposed Amendment in Massachusetts, to the for- 
mal Protest of the Republican State Central Committec of Wis- 
consin in March, and to a like action by the same body in Iowa 
in April. The readers of Greeley's Tribüne for May 3 read a 
long and eamest Address of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of New York : among the signers being Horacc Grec- 
ley, R. M. Blatchford, later one of President Lincoln's ap- 
pointees to the Federal Supreme court at Washington, and 
Frederick Kapp. On May 11, The Press and Tribüne informed 
its constituents that anothcr prominent Republican leader had 
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spoken out against the act of Massachusetts. As he was a 
conspicuous figure in the national arena and regarded as among 
the few upon whom the Republican nomination for the Prcsi- 
dency might fall in 1860, his expression was of morc than com- 
mon interest. A portion of its editorial is given : 

GOV. CHASE ON NATURALIZATION. 

Govcrnor Chase of Ohio in forwarding to the State Cen- 
tral Committee a communication addressed to him by German 
Republicans of Sandusky and vicinity with reference to the 
proposed naturalization law in Massachusetts, takes occasion to 
express his own views. He feels "very confident that the Com- 
mittee fuUy concur in the almost, if not cntirely, unanimous 
(Republican) opinion in this State, that no discrimination should 
be made by amendment of a State Constitution or otherwise 
between Citizens of foreign and native birth. 

"Such has always been my opinion. I was therefore op- 
posed, as is well known, to the proposition urged upon the 
consideration of our legislature, some two or three years ago, 
• for the incorporation by amendment into our State Constitution 
of a Provision similar to that proposed in Massachusetts, requir- 
ing one year's residence only after naturalization, instead of 
two." 

Writing apparently before the result of the election in 
Massachusetts was known, Dr. Bailey noting with concem 
"the Sharp contest" within the Republican ranks of Massachu- 
setts over the wisdom of submitting and considering the "Two 
Year" Amendment, observed: 

"The Republicans of Iowa and other Western states have 
sent to Massachusetts formal protests, in the name of com- 
mon cause of Republicans, against the ratification (of the 
Amendment). Apart from the local injustice it will inflict upon 
the adopted Citizens of Massachusetts its eflfect upon the char- 
acter of the party, throughout the Union, as the conservator 
of universal Freedom, will be injurious." 

VI. 

The facts just set out disclose clearly that the leaders of 
the anti-slavery forces in all of the Northern States west of 
New England, save New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and pos- 
sibly Indiana, looked upon the "Two Year" Amendment as a 
serious menace to the Republican cause. They also make man- 
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ifest that the entire conservative element of the party— if Dr. 
Bailey and Horace Greeley are fair samples — as well as the 
radical element earnestly desired the defeat of the measure 
because it was feit that approval of the measure would place 
the party 's chances in jeopardy in the approaching national 
election. As most of the influential editors and responsible 
leaders of the Republican party assumed — at least proclaimed 
their assurance and confidence — that the Amendment would 
be decisively defeated by the Republican electors of Massa- 
chusetts, it was decidedly disconcerting, not to say distressing, 
to leam from the retums on May 9 that the "odious Amend- 
ment" had carried by a considerable majority, carry ing too in 
the most populous counties and in the chief cities where wealth 
and education may be presumed to be at their maximum. 

The Press and Tribüne might charge that the Democrats 
were the real marplots in compassing the adoption of the *Two 
Year" restriction but its editors and all weatherwise political 
leaders knew that the Germans and French and Scandinavians, 
Bohemians, Hungarians and Swiss, adversely affected by such 
legislation would not swallow such an explanation — the Re- 
publican party was in füll control in Massachusetts and would 
have to assume and carry all the obloquy and condemnation re- 
sultant from the passage of the act and the favorable action 
thereon at the polls. Sundry ugly facts could not be ignored or 
tossed aside. The Philadelphia platform of 1856 seemed to be 
grossly disregarded. Public confidence among the Germans 
in the reliability of the party as to its pledges was rudely shaken 
by the conduct of the Republicans of Massachusetts. Alarm 
and suspicion, discontent and dissension, revolt and secession 
were not remote possibilities, but were imminent probabilities. 

To dissipate this alarm became a matter of the greatest ur- 
gency. It was necessary immediately to convince the Germans 
that the Republicans in the West were not of the same ilk with 
their brethren of the Old Bay State; that they did not con- 
template and would not give countenance to, or tolerate any 
Hke proposal in local legislation. Convincing and conclusive 
proof that the Republican leaders of Illinois were seized with 
anxiety, that suggested panic, was given the public in an aston- 
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ishing demonstration. In the Week and a half following May 9 
every responsible Republican leader in Illinois came out in 
the open and in the most explicit unequivocal fashion declared 
himself. 

The significance of the expressions here referred to are 
so important in determining subsequent developments in the 
career of Abraham Lincoln and played such a serious part in 
Controlling the course and drift of things generally and they 
have been so utterly ignored — or rather they have been so ut- 
terly overlooked by all historians, that sundry literary canons 
are violated and all of the Communications are given in ex- 
tenso. In this way only can the reader of the present day ap- 
preciate the contemporary importance of the matter in issue 
and the enormous Strategie significance attached to formal dec- 
larations by the responsible Republican leaders. The Commun- 
ications are presented in chronological order, without com- 
ment. Analysis, comparison and interpretation will follow. 



VII. 

On the 16th of May, The Press and Tribüne of Chicago 
reprinted f rom Die Illinois Staats-Zeitung, the following letter 
addressed to the editor thereof , Mr. George Schneider : 

Galena. Illinois, May 11, 1859. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor 
of yesterday propounding to mc the following questions: 

"1. Are you in favor of the naturalization laws as they 
now stand, and particularly against all and every extension of 
the probation [time] ? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party, as 
the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each and 
every discrimination that may be attempted to be made between 
the native-born and adopted Citizens, as to the right of suffrage? 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Republicans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, [for] attempting to exciude the 
adopted Citizens of two years from the ballot-box, as unwise, 
unjust and uncalied for?" 

In answer to the first question I State that I am in favor of 
maintaining the present naturalization laws intact, and am utterly 
opposed to extending the time of probation. 

In regard to the second proposition : I most certainly regard 
it as one of the highest duties of the Republican party to resist 
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all discriminations between native-bom and adopted Citizens as 
to the right of suffrage. 

Rcf erring to the third question: I desire to say, I can find 
no language to express my abhorrence of the action of those 
Republicans in the Massachusetts Legislature who passed the 
law proposing the Amendment to the Constitution of that State, 
excluding the adopted Citizens from the right of suffrage for 
two years, and also the Republicans out of the Legislature who 
have just voted for the adoption of the Amendment This 
action is the outgrowth of that "intolerant Know-Nothingfism" 
which culminated in what is known as the "Heiss" of 1855 and 
is not only "unwise, unjust and uncalled for" but is a lasting 
disgrace and reproach to the State. Denouncing Know-Nodiing- 
ism in the heyday of its power and strength, I should be unjust 
to myself if I did not now denounce its last and meanest act 
in securing the adoption of the illiberal, unnecessary and cow- 
ardly amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts — the Republicans in that State, 
who have voted for the amendment, have placed themsdves 
beyond the pale of sympathy with the Republicans of the other 
States, who universally condemn their action and who will not 
hold themselves responsible for it in any way, shape, or 
nature. I am 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) £. B. Washburnb. 

Three days later the same Journal reprinted from the Staats- 
Zeitung a letter from Congressman J. F. Famsworth: 

St Charles, May 13. 1859. 
Geo. Schneider, Esq., 

Editor "111. Staats-Zeitung." 

Dear Sir :— I have received your letter of the lOth, in which 
you allude to the Amendment of the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, recently adopted in that State, by which naturalized 
Citizens are debarred the right of voting until two years aftcr 
the period of their naturalization. 

Although this action of Massachusetts may be regarded as 
local, which cannot affect the Citizens of other states, and with 
whidi we are not directly concemed, yet I fully agree with you 
in the expression that it is an "odious Amendment"— odious 
because it is insulting and unjust to that class of Citizens who 
are affected by it It discriminates between the native and the 
adopted Citizen in favor of the former. That is wrong; and as 
a Republican, knowing something, I trust, of the principles of 
that party, and of the sentiments of its leading members, I 
believe I but echo the voice of the great mass of the Republican 
party when I protest against any attempt, come from what 
quarter it may, to fasten upon us or to make the Republican 
party in any manner responsible for a principle like that involvcd 
in the Massachusetts Amendment. 

In my opinion, nine tenths of the Republican delegation in 
Congress, at least, are opposed to any change of the present 
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naturalization laws. They are satisfied with those laws as 
thcy now are. 

These are at all events my sentiments, briefly expressed, 
and you are at perfect liberty to publish them; indeed, I am 
glad of the opportunity your note affords me of uttering my 
opinions through the Channel of your valuable paper. 
Very truly yours, 

J. F. Fasnswosth. 

On Saturday evening, May 14, the Republicans of Spring- 
field appear to have met in a general mass meeting in the hall 
of the Young Men's Republican Association. The nature and 
earnestness and design of their proceedings are exhibited in a 
most instructive manner in a special despatch that appeared 
at length in The Press and Tribüne, May 18. The despatch 
with headlines follows: 

THE MASSACHUSETTS AMENDMENT. 

Resolutions of the Young Men's Republican Association at 
Springfield. 

"Correspondcnce of the Press and Tribüne." 

Springfield, 111., May 15, 1859. 

I forward the accompanying copy of the resolutions adopted 
at a special meeting, held on the night of 14th inst., at the rooms 
of the Young Men's Republican Association, in accordance with 
the following resolution: 

Resolved^ That the Sccretary be instructed to send a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at Üiis meeting to all the leading 
Republican papers throughout this State, with a request that 
they be published. 

Yours very respectfully, 

John C. Barker, 
Sec'y Y. M, R. A, 

At a meeting held at the rooms of the Young Men's Re- 
publican Association, on Saturday evening, May 14th, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has by 
recent vote, sanctioned a law depriving the foreign born Amer- 
ican Citizens of the elective franchise for two years after nat- 
uralization; and 

Whereas, Silence thereto by political bodies elsewhere may 
be constructed as an approval of such provisions; and 

Whereas, It has been the practice of the (so called) Democ- 
racy, north and south, to lay to the Charge of the Republican 
Party all their own petty meannesses; and 

Whereas, The great Republican party in their platforms, 
and elsewhere, have repudiated every principle that would in 
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any degree recognize any distinction between their fellow Citi- 
zens of foreign birth and others; and 

Whereas, We hold that every true Republican must rejoice 
at the manner in which the foreign vote has lately rebuked the 
demagoging Democracy, and shown, unequivocally, their warm 
love of Liberty and Equal Laws; and 

Whereas, They are one with us in sustaining the great 
fundamental doctrine, enunciated by Jefferson, fought for by 
Washington, and defended and maintained by all the great and 
good of every country, clime and age, "That all men are created 
equal," therefore, 

Ist. Resolved, That we, Republicans of Illinois, regard with 
feelings of scom, detestation and contempt any act calculated in 
any degree to overthrow the doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independcnce, be it from whom or where it may. 

2nd. Resolved, By the Republicans of the city of Spring- 
field, Illinois, that, disclaiming all right or inclination to inter- 
fere with the action of a sister State, we protest decidedly and 
solemnly against any Provision by which a duly naturalized 
foreigner must be in the United States a period beyond five 
years, before he can lawfully vote; and assert that no discrim- 
ination should be made, by amendment of a State Constitution, 
or otherwise, between Citizens of foreign and Citizens of native 
birth. 

Whereas, Our naturalized fellow Citizens in the magnani- 
mous enthusiasm with which they united in our State, at the 
recent elections, with their American brethren, have provcn 
themselves on the sacred side of Freedom and Reform, therefore 

Resolved, That we feel ourselves bound by every Obligation 
of duty and honor to oppose earnestly and persistently every 
attempt to impair or abridge any Privileges now enjoyed by 
them or their fellow immigrants. 

4th. And Whereas, In the firm and manly Position taken 
by the Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, on the question 
of the naturalization laws, he has evinced the true principles and 
spirit of the doctrines of the Republican Party; as also have 
Messrs. Schurz of Wisconsin, Chase of Ohio, and Grimes of 
Iowa; therefore 

Resolved, That we most heartily concur in and endorse Üie 
course pursued by these honorable gentlemen, and herewith 
tender our most sincere thanks for the able manner in which 
they have vindicated the integrity of the Republican Party. 

James Ousley, 
Jno. C. Barker, President pro tetn, 

Secretary, 
Springfield, May 14th, 1859. 

The meeting at which the foregoing resolutions were 
adopted was not a dull, "cut and dried affair." There were 
Speeches and apparently a generous outpouring of intense feel- 
ing. Among the Speakers was no less a notable than Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Herndon, the law partner of Abraham Lincoln and 
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later his biog^apher. His speech was evidently esteemed of 
more than ordinary importance, either by the Speaker or by 
the audience, for it appeared at length in the columns of The 
Daily State Journal on May 17 in its account of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of Saturday night, as f ollows : 

MASSACHUSETTS CITIZENSHIP. 
Speech of Wm. H. Herndon. 

Mr. Herndon, after rapidly surveying the State of Europe, 
and the European crisis, and the struggles of the people of the 
continent for liberty and nationality, complimented the Amer- 
ican people on their prosperity, peace and power, and spoke 
substantially as f ollows: 

Finally, Mr. President, we are gathered here in this hall 
tonight — we Republicans, native and foreign-born — for the spe- 
cial purpose of giving vent to our sentiments and expression to 
our ideas on the late act of Massachusetts in relation to her 
naturalized Citizens. We Republicans, as Citizens of this city 
and the State of Illinois, do not pretend that we have any 
right to dictate to a sister State of this Union what institutions 
she shall or shall not have. But as American Citizens — as 
Republicans — we have some dear rights ; and when any law of 
any State projectingly acts upon us, reaches outside of that 
State, and by its spring and sweep, injuriously and destructively 
affects US, then we have an undoubted right to give speedy and 
quick utterance to our sentiments, and expression to our ideas 
in relation thereto. This far we go, but no farther. The late 
act of Massachusetts touches the whole Republican party from 
Maine to Georgia, and from New York to California, not only 
now, but far distant in the future, unless fully understood. 

It is now well understood in Massachusetts that the Democ- 
racy of that State is partially, if not wholly, responsible for the 
passage of the Constitutional Provision, odious as it is. I now 
hold a letter in my band from Boston, which says in substance 
"that the Democracy really wanted the law passed; some voting 
for it, some scattering tickets in its favor on the day of the 
election, and all wanting it to pass, and voting stoutly for it. 
They could have killed if it they had wished to do so." 

Were we not now quickly to speak out our ideas on this 
law of Massachusetts, it might be in f er red, it would be meanly 
implied by the corrupt Democracy for political purposes, that 
the Republicans of Illinois approved of the act, together with 
its cruel and destructive policy, and rank injustice to our 
foreign-born Citizens. The Republican principle on this ques- 
tion is— once an American Citizen always an American Citizen, 
with all the burthens, rights and Privileges attaching thereto, and 
which is nevcr to be taken away, except by forfeiture through 
the man*s own acts. This law of Massachusetts denies or repud- 
iates this, and we, as Republicans, do now and here say that we 
most heartily and unanimously disapprove this law, because it is 
contrary to fundamental principles, and for the following 
reasons : 
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First, bccause it is impolitic, and second, because it is wrong 
and unjust to all that class of American Citizens who happen to 
bc born on European soil, and others not Americans. These 
Citizens, intelligent, good and patriotic men, havc fled from the 
towering oppressive thrones— iron chains and glittering bayonets 
of the despots of the Old World, and have landed among us 
to make this their adopted free homes, supposing that thcre 
would and should be equality— at least, as broad as that laid 
down in the Dred Scott case— among all American Citizens. 
We see, however, that they are to be somewhat mistaken, if the 
Legislature of Massachusetts vitalizes this latent constitutional 
power by an operative act. 

This law is wrong and unjust. Once an American Citizen 
always so. The Republicans all over this State have taken 
broad, deep and radical grounds against this law; against its 
cruel impolicy and its stinging injustice; and so now and here 
tonight, in this Republican hall, we solemnly protest against it, 
in the name of Republicanism, and send out our protest to the 
World. 

I have as a Republican long since and of ten in speeches and 
in print — in private circles and on the stump, all over this State, 
expressed my yiews on this subject, and have said that t know 
of no distinction among men, except those of the heart and 
head. I now repeat that, though I am native born, my country 
is the World, and my love for man is as broad as the race, and 
as deep as its humanity. As a matter of course I include native 
and foreign people, Protestant and Catholic, "Jew and Gentile." 
I go the füll length of justice to all men — equality among all 
American Citizens, and freedom to the race of man. That 
party — that class — that man or party who adopts different ideas 
and expresses them by word or act — gives vent by tongue or 
deed to them — is cruelly or wickedly despotocratic, though it may 
call its principles Democratic. In the centcr of its heart it is a 
despotism, soon to bloom into one-man, iron-willed Absolutism. 
Names are nothing, but principles are as deep as the world. 
The roots of things — the purposes and intents — are the tests. 
Look at this — ^justice and liberty to all men, and then at this — 
justice and liberty to a special few, and they to judge of the 
times and necessities. In the one is Heaven's justice broad and 
deep, and in the other despotism. 

Republicans, score deep on your banner mortised and but- 
tressed on the Philadelphia platform, and let there be no cow- 
ardly dodging for timid policy's sake from this, this ever-living 
vital principle, liberty and equality to all American Citizens, 
native or foreign born, and freedom and justice to the race of 
men around the globe. With these principles nothing can impede 
your young, living, irresistible power, or prove victorious over 
you, for you have the sweep and power of God's great rushing 
currents to bear you on to victory o'er the world. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began, and by this principle 
I am willing to live or die — freedom and justice to all men — 
equality and liberty to all American Citizens, native or foreign 
born, Protestant or Catholic; and may the chains of universal 
or partial despotism on mind or body— on individual or the 
race, be shivered and broken and snapt; and ring out loud and 
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long against the Bastile prison doors, crossed barred and iron 
gratcd— **Kccper, open this door and Ict us go out joyous, 
bounding and happy, for we too now are free by God's great 
law." 

Tuesday, May 17, was a busy day for the Republican lead- 
ers of Illinois, for on that date three of the prominent spokes- 
men of the party composed extended and important replies to 
letters addressed to them by committees of Germans asking 
them for specific declarations as to their attitude on the sub- 
jects referred to. One was written by Mr. N. B. Judd, as a 
member of the Republican State Central Committee; another 
was written by Abraham Lincoln, and the third by Mr. Lyman 
Trumbull, U. S. Senator. They are presented in the order 
named: 

Chicago, May 17, 1859. 
To Messrs. Theobald Pfeiffer, E. Violand and Louis Deider: 

Gentlemen: — Your communication on behalf of the German 
Club of Peoria reached Chicago during my absence in a neigh- 
boring State. 

The State Central Committee is composed of eleven mem- 
bers, viz. : two f rom the State at large and one f rom each Con- 
gressional District. The distance at which they reside from 
one another renders it impracticable to assemble the Committee 
to act upon the subject matter of your communication. I had 
supposed that the Position of the Republican Party of Illinois, 
in upholding equality among Citizens, whether native or adopted, 
and hence its Opposition to any burdens or restrictions upon the 
right of suffrage that should distinguish between classes of Citi- 
zens, was so well defined that it did not require a repetition. 
The first State assemblage in Illinois, called for the purpose of 
organizing a resistance to the slave oligarchy, and at which the 
Republican Party was organized, met at Bloomington on the 
29th day of May, 1856. 

That Convention did not limit its action to measures only 
looking to the resistance of slave encroachments upon the rights 
of freemen, but it met the other question of Proscription, and 
adopted the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the spirit of our institutions, as well as 
the Constitution of our country, guarantees liberty of conscicncc, 
as well as political f reedom ; and that we will proscribe no one, 
by legislation or otherwise, on account of religious opinion, or 
in consequence of place of birth." 

The Convention did not confine itself to words, but by its 
acts proved its good faith by nominating for some of its highest 
places your countrymen, Hon. Fred. Hecker and Hon. Francis 
A. Hoffman. 

The Convention that nominated John C. Fremont assembled 
at Philadelphia in June of that year, and it confirmed the posi- 
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tion taken by Illinois by adopting as a part of its National Piat- 
form the following resolution: 

"Believing that the spirit of our institutions, as well as the 
Constitution of our country, guarantees liberty of conscicnce 
and equality of rights among Citizens, we oppose all legislation 
impairing their security." 

The incorporation of that resolution into the Philadelphia 
Platform was effected principally by the united efforts of the 
delegates from the State of Illinois, and by no one was it urged 
more earnestly than by our German friends in the delegation. 
George Schneider of the Staats-Zeitung, Greiun (Grimm?) of 
Belleville and H. Kreismann of this city. In the contest that 
followed, the Illinois Republicans maintained the Position thus 
taken. The party has had another State Convention, viz: in 
1858, and your countryman, Gov. Koerner, was its presiding 
officer. Such have been the principles and practices of the 
Republicans in Illinois and the history of the party on this ques- 
tion of Proscription. 

The local history of the party will show that in all cases 
where it had the power, offices, honors and rewards have been 
meted out regardless of nationality or birthplace. The Repub- 
lican press condemned, in no measured terms, this unjust dis- 
crimination proposed by Massachusetts as wrong and anti- 
Republican in principle, and oppressive to that noble band of 
adopted Citizens, who, believing in freedom, free labor, free 
homes and free lands, had, side by side with the native-born, 
fought the political battles of freedom. 

As a member of the State Central Committee, it never 
occurred to me that any one could doubt the hostility of the 
party in this State to any change in the laws by which the 
equality among Citizens should be disturbed. 

I believe that all the members of the committee agree with 
me in the opinion that all discrimination between native and 
adopted Citizens is unjust in itself and a violation of the equal 
rights which are the basis of our free institutions. The action 
of a small fraction of the people of Massachusetts is, in my 
opinion, an act of tyranny and oppression that should be rebuked 
by the Republicans throughout the Union. 
Respectfully yours, 

N. B. JUDD, 

Chairman Rcp, State Cen. Com, 

Wednesday moming, May 18, the Daily State Journal of 
Springfield, contained the following editorial which is repro- 
duced in extenso: 

MR. LINCOLN ON THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AMENDMENT. 

We are indebted to Dr. Canisius for a copy of a letter 
written by Mr. Lincoln, in reply to a note requesting his views 
upon the late action of the State of Massachusetts in restricting 
the right of suffrage. We subjoin the letter together with the 
note which accompanied it: 
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Springfield, May 17, 1859. 
Editors Journal: — 

I have received today a letter from Hon. Abraham Lincoln 
in regard to the "Massachusetts Amendment" and the proposed 
"fusion" of the Republican party with other Opposition elements 
in 1860. This letter of one of the gallant Champions of our 
State is in accordance with the views of the whole German 
Population, supporting the Republican party, and also with the 
views of the entire German Republican press. It therefore 
would afford me pleasure if you would give it Publicity through 
your widely circulated Journal. 

I am, yours, etc., 

Theodore Canisius. 



Springfield, May 17, 1859. 
Dr. Theodore Canisius: 

Dear Sir: — Your note asking, in behalf of yourself and 
other German Citizens, whether I am for or against the consti- 
tutional Provision in regard to naturalized Citizens, lately adopted 
by Massachusetts, and whether I am for or against a fusion of 
the Republicans and other Opposition elements, for the canvass 
of 1860, is received. 

Massachusetts is a sovereign and independent State; and it 
is no privilege of mine to scold her for what she does. Still, 
if from what she has done an inference is sought to be drawn 
as to what I would do, I may without impropriety speak out. 
I say, then, that as I understood the Massachusetts Provision, I 
am against its adoption in Illinois, or in any other place, where 
I have a right to oppose it. Understanding the spirit of our 
institutions to aim at the elevation of men, I am opposed to 
whatever tends to degrade them. I have some little notoriety 
for commiserating the oppressed condition of the negro; and 
I should be strangely inconsistent if I should favor any project 
for curtailing the existing rights of white men, even though 
born in different lands and speaking different languages from 
myself. 

As to the matter of fusion, I am for it, if it can be had on 
Republican grounds, and I am not for it on any other terms. 
A fusion on any other terms would be as foolish as unprincipled. 

It would lose the whole North, while the common enemy 
would still carry the whole South. The question of men is a 
different one. There are good patriotic men and able statesmen 
in the South, whom I would cheerfully support if they would 
now place themselves on Republican ground; but I am against 
letting down the Republican Standard a hair's breadth. 

I have written this hastily, but I believe it answers your 
questions substantially. 

Yours truly, 

A. Lincoln. 



We are glad Mr. Lincoln has written this letter. It is 
piain, straightforward and directly to the point. It contains not 
one Word too much, neither does it omit anything of importance. 
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Mr. Lincoln occupies the same ground as docs the entire Repub- 
lican party of the nation, and his letter will meet with their 
cordial concurrence and sympathy. 

The next day, Thursday, the State Journal containcd the 
f ollowing response of Senator Lyman Trumbull to a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Dr. Canisius, Charles Hermann and others, 
the same committee probably that addressed Mr. Lincoln ; the 
editorial comment in introduction closed with the Observation: 
"It has the ring of true metal." 

Alton, 111., May 17, 1859. 
Messrs. Theodore Canisius, Charles Hermann and Others: 

Gentlemen: — ^Unlike some of our political opponents who 
refuse to express their opinions on the propriety of introdudng 
slavery into Kansas, because they do not live in the Territory, 
saying that if the people of Kansas [want it] it is their right to 
have it, and if they do not want it, they may, if the courts will 
let them, exclude it, and it is nobody's business out of the 
Territory, which they do, I am ready on all proper occasions to 
express my condemnation of illiberal and anti-Republican move- 
ments, no matter where they originate, 

Loving freedom and hating despotism, I can never be indif- 
ferent as to which shall prevail in any country, and while I 
recognize the authority of each State in the Union to determinc 
for itself the qualifications of its voters, I deny the Position 
assumed by our opponents, that the Citizens of every other State 
are precluded from the expression of any opinion as to the 
propriety of its action. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
answering your inquiries in regard to the recent amendment of 
the Massachusetts Constitution, excluding persons hereafter 
naturalized, for two years thereafter, from the right of suffragc. 
Such a Provision creates an unjust discrimination between Citi- 
zens, violates the great principle of equal rights, and is in the 
very teeth of the Republican creed. Massachusetts in adopting 
it has placed herseif in Opposition to every other Republican 
State, and to the Republican party in the country, which Stands 
pledged in its National platform to oppose all legislation impair- 
ing equality of rights among Citizens, While, therefore, I con- 
demn the action of Massachusetts, I think the course of the 
Democrats, in striving to make political capital out of it, deserv- 
ing of still greater condemnation. In the first place they stultify 
themselves before the country and repudiate the so-called great 
principles of leaving the people of each st^tc perfectly free to 
form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their own 
way, by saying anything about the internal affairs of Massa- 
chusetts. Their mouths, if govemed by principle, should bc 
forever shut, no matter what Massachusetts has done. Secondly, 
they themselves in their attempts to deprive foreign residente 
in Minnesota of any participation in the formation of their 
State government, and rights of suffrage, long enjoyed, werc 
guilty of greater outrage than the people of Massachusetts, for 
tiie latter (as I under stand) have not attempted to interfcrc 
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with the rights of suffrage enjoyed by foreigners now residents 
of the State, but only to prescribe a different rule for those who 
shall come hcreafter; while the Democratic party, not of an 
isolated State, but of the Nation, undertook in G)ngress to 
take away from persons of foreign birth, then residing in Min- 
nesota, the right of suffrage which under previous acts of Con- 
gress and the Territorial Legislature they had long enjoyed. 
In this attempt they were defeated by the Republicans. Lct 
Democrats answer for this attempt of the majority of thcir 
party in the nation to rob foreign residents in Minnesota of 
previously vested rights, before they attempt to arraign Repub- 
licans of the Nation for the action of a few in Massachusetts, 
contrary to the declared creed of the party. 
Very respectfully, 

Lyman Trumbull. 

On May 21, The Press and Tribüne containcd the foUow- 
ing resolutions adopted at Peoria: 

"Resolutions of the Republicans of Peoria,"—At a meeting 
of the Republicans of Peoria, of which Dr. J. D. Arnold was 
the President änd Wm. L. Avery Secretary, L. R. Webb from 
the Committee on Resolutions reported Üie following, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

The Republicans of the city of Peoria, in meeting assembled, 
for the purpose of considering the rccent act of the people of 
Massachusetts imposing additional restrictions upon ^e rights 
of suffrage of foreign-bom Citizens of that State, do 

Resolve, That, as one of the charges preferred by our forc- 
fathers in the Declaration of Independence against tne King of 
Great Britain was that he was endeavoring to prevent the popu-^ 
lation of these states, for that purpose of obstructing Üie law 
for the naturalization of foreigners and refusing to encourage 
their emigration hither, so we, viewing the recent unjust, oppres- 
sive and intolerant action of the people of Massachusetts, 
believe it to be incumbent on us to denounce the same in un- 
measured terms, as directly promoting the very evils our forc- 
fathers complained of, and as contrary to the spirit of our free 
institutions. 

Resolved, That believing, as we do, that the people of Illi- 
nois are greatly indebted to the foreign-bom Citizens for the 
absence of human slavery in our midst, and its numerous 
attendant evils, and also believing that the spirit of our institu- 
tions and the Constitution of our country both guarantee libcrty 
of conscience and equality of rights among Citizens, we deem it 
to be the policy and the duty of the Republican party to invite 
and encourage the affiliation and Cooperation of all men, foreign 
as well as native, to the end that the cause of f reedom may be 
promoted and äie material growth and prosperity of our 
country may be augmented. 

The two letters which foUow were taken from the same 

Journal from which the resolution just given is reprinted. The 

first one appeared in the issue of the 24th and the second in 
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the issue of the 26th. The reasons for the delay in their pub- 
lication in the American press was probably due to the cir- 
cuitous transmission they underwent. Translation for the 
pages of the Staats-Zeitung, to whose editor they were both ad- 
dressed, and then their subsequent publication in The Press 
and Tribüne, 

Princeton, May 18, 1859. 

Editor of Illinois Staats-Zeitung: 

Dear Sir: — I have received yours of the 16th inst., requcst- 
ing my views on the f ollowing questions : 

"1. Are you in favor of the naturalization laws as they 
now stand, and particularly against all and every extension of 
the probation [time] ? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the Republican party, as 
the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon each and 
every discrimination that may be attempted to be made between 
the native-born and adopted Citizens, as to the right of suffrage? 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Republicans in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, [for] attempting to exclude the 
adopted Citizens of two years from the ballot-box, as unwise, 
unjust and uncalled for?" 

In reply I would say, that I am in favor of the naturaliza- 
tion laws as they are, and should oppose any law calculated to 
prejudice the rights of the adopted Citizen. This is in substance 
a reply to your second question. It is, without question in my 
mind, the mission and duty of the Republican party to oppose 
all and every discrimination between the adopted and native 
Citizen. In this respect there should be one rule for the stranger 
and the home born. 

In answer to the third inquiry I do not see what moral 
right the Massachusetts Legislature or the majority of her 
people have to suspend [or] temporarily to abrogate, for it 
amounts to this, the right of suffrage of a certain class of her 
Citizens. The amendment, therefore, to which you allude, is, 
in my opinion, "unwise, unjust and uncalled for." I deprecate 
this the more as it tends to distract and alienate those from Co- 
operation with the Republicans who are really with us in regard 
to the great objects we would achieve. My notions of human 
rights are such as to incline me to the largest liberality in 
bestowing the right of suffrage. Whoever is arrayed on the 
side of Freedom in its conflict with Slavery, of whatever clime 
and of whatever creed, the same poHHcally is "my mother and 
sister and brother." 

Yours truly, 

Owen Lovejoy. 
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Chicago, May 20, 1859. 
Editor Staats-Zeitung: 

Dear Sir: — On my retum from Supreme Court last evening, 
I found your note of the 18th, asking my opinion as "Chairman 
of the Republican Central Committee of Chicago" of the recent 
Amendment of the Massachusetts Constitution. 

I understand that Amendment to impose upon naturalized 
Citizens a restriction of the right of suffrage not required df 
Citizens born in this country. I regard this as unwise, unjust, 
anti-Republican, and against the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States. When the Constitution gave 
to Congress the power "to establish an uniform System of nat- 
uralization," and provided "that the Citizens of each State should 
be entitied to all the Privileges and immunities of Citizens of 
the several States," it certainly could not have been expected 
that any State would impose restrictions upon the exercise of the 
rights of sufFrage not required by the naturalization laws of the 
Federal Government 

But whatever may be the Constitutional right of Massa- 
chusetts to adopt this amendent, I regard it as most unwise, 
unjust, and antagonistic to the great principles upon which the 
Republican party is based. It is unwise and unjust to create a 
distinction between a native and a naturalized Citizen. When a 
man becomes naturalized, he voluntarily adopts our country as 
his own. He makes our country his country by choice, by 
preference. He becomes one of us. His home is with us. His 
fortunes, his interests, his family, his all, become identified with 
ours. Is it not as wise as it is just, that when he has thus 
clothed himself with the rights of American citizenship, he 
should be made to feel that he was a welcome addition to the 
great brotherhood of freemen which compose the Republic? 

While all must resi)ect the feeling of attachment with which 
all good men remember their Fatherland, yet it is clearly the 
policy of our country so to treat her adopted Citizens as to 
make them regard all nationalities as secondary to the grand 
idea of American citizenship. 

This amendment, creating, as it does, an invidious distinc- 
tion, has a tendency to keep alive and active that class feeling 
which all should seek to suppress. This discrimination which it 
creates is as unjust to the memory of the dead as it is to .the 
worth and merit of the living. The history of our country is 
brilliant with the names of those born in a foreign land, whose 
love of our free institutions induced them to connect their 
fortunes with ours. The names of La Fayette, of Gallatin, Kos- 
ciusko, Pulaski, De Kalb, Steuben, Emmett, and many others 
in our earlier and later history, show that however a narrow 
and illiberal feeling may have at times manifested itself in par- 
ticular localities, our country as a whole, in its policy towards 
the foreign-born, has been liberal and generous. Indeed, it is 
so obviously the interest of our country to encourage emigration 
and thereby develop our vast territories still unimpaired, that 
no other policy can prevail. The advantages of immigration 
here at the West, and especially to our own State and City, are 
so apparent, there has never been any difference of opinion 
among us on the subject. Our naturalized Citizens have brought 
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industry, enterprise, wealth, good morals, and all the Clements 
of prosperity to the Northwest, and here they have eng^aged in a 
generous and not unsuccessful rivalry with us, in building up 
and advancing the prosperity of our common country. I am surc 
there are none among us who would lessen their Privileges. The 
policy of encouraging immigration and felicitating the settlement 
and naturalization of foreigners among us, in the early history of 
the Republic, found its most earnest advocate in Thomas Jeffer- 
son, that great statesman whose disciples are today found in the 
Republican party alone. In this policy, as upon the question of 
slavery, the so-called Democratic party has abandoned the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson. He embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as one of the grounds of Separation from the mother 
country, that "He (the King of Great Britain) has endeavored 
to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose 
obstructing the laws for the naturalization of foreigners, etc." 
The Republican party, recognizing as the basis for their 
Organization the great principles of liberty so earnestly advo- 
cated by Jefferson, are seeking to bring back the Government to 
the policy of its founders. Since the so-called Democratic party 
has passed into the exclusive control of the Slave Power, it has 
very naturally manifested a jealousy of the free labor of 
the Old World, and its policy towards it has been narrow and 
unjust The rapid addition of Free States in the Northwest, 
the result, in a large degree, of the emigration from abroad, has 
very naturally alarmed the Slave Power. Hence the illiberal 
Provision of the Kansas-Nebraska acts; hence the voting down 
by Democratic slaveholding Senators of the amendments pro- 
posed by Republican Senators, to encourage the settlement of 
the public lands. Hence the defeat, by the same influence, of 
the Homestead Bill; hence the eflForts of the pro-slavery Demo- 
cratic party to extend slavery over free territory; hence the 
infamous Kansas outrages and Lecompton swindle. 

The policy of the Republican party is to secure the imoccu- 
pied Portion of this continent to the free labor of the world. 
The Democratic party controUed by the Slave Power is strug- 
gling to Africanize it, to appropriate it to slave labor. Hence 
that party is the natural enemy of the free labor which con^ 
to US from abroad. The issue for 1860 is made up. The 
triumph of the Republican party will secure the pubhc lands to 
free labor, without regard to birth-place. 

The triumph of the Democratic party will secure, so far 
as the influence of the Federal Government can control it, the 
territories to slave labor. To furnish means of accomplishing 
this the slave trade is already openly, and under a Democratic 
Administration, carried on with impunity. 

With this great issue before us, I doubt not the Aniencan 
and German Republicans will be found fighting side by sidc for 
freedom and free labor. 

Our only strife will be to see who will do most to secure 
the success of those great principles of universal liberty which 
animate alike the American and the German Republican. 
Very truly yours, 

IsAAC N. Arnold, 
Chairman Republican Central Committee, 
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Sufficient has been given, perhaps, to indicate the intensity 
of public interest during May in the "Two Year" Amendment 
among the electors of Illinois. The assertion, however, be- 
comes incontrovertible if one will examine the amount and 
character of the attention given the subject in the foremost 
papers of Illinois, if we merely note the nixmber of editorials ; 
if we canvass the character of their expression and their 
length if we list the number of reprints of articles from other 
papers dealing with the subject, of Communications thereon, of 
resolutions and speeches dealing with the Amendment. Some- 
what of the attention and Space devoted to it may be inferred 
from foregoing exhibits but the intensity of public interest can 
best be realized by a mere catalog of the titles. As a stunmary 
and premise for the analysis which follows two lists are here 
given. They are taken from two of the leading dailies of 
Chicago : The first from a Republican organ ; the second from 
a Democratic organ. 

The Press and Tribüne contained the f ollowing articles, edi- 
torial and other: 

April 29 — "Republican State Central Committee of Iowa and the 
Naturalization Question" — Reprint of resolutions. 

May 5 — "Massachusetts" — Editorial. 

May 6— "The Two Year Amendment in Massachusetts" — ^Editorial. 

May 6 — "The Massachusetts Two Year Amendment" — Letter from 
Senator Grimes of Iowa — Reprint 

May 11 — "Two Year Amendment in Massachusetts" — Editorial. 

May 11 — "Gov. Chase on Naturalization" — Editorial. 

May 14 — "The Massachusetts Amendment" — Editorial. 

May 16 — ^*The Massachusetts Amendment" — Letter from Hon. 
E. B. Washbume — ^Reprint. 

May 17 — "The Massachusetts Amendment" — Editorial. 

May 18 — "The Democracy and the Massachusetts Amendment" — 
Editorial. 

May 18 — "The Massachusetts Amendment — ^Resolutions of the 
Young Men's Republican Association of Springfield" — Reprint. 

May 21— "The Massachusetts Amendment:" (1) "Lincoln's Letter 
to Dr. Canisius." (2) "Resolutions of the Republicans of Peoria,'* 
(3) "Speech of W. H. Herndon." 

May 2Z — Senator Trumbull to Dr. Canisius. 

May Zi — I. N. Arnold to Editor of Illinois Staats-ZeÜMrig, 

May 24 — ^"The Massachusetts Amendment." Reprints Loveio/a 
Letter to Editor of Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 

May 26— "The Massachusetts Amenchnent" Reprints Judd's Let- 
ter to Germans of Peoria. 

May 28— iLetter of F. B. Blair on the Massathusetts Amendmeot 
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The Chicago Times, the particular organ of Senator Doug- 
las, during the same period, had the following articles upcHi 
the same subject: 

June 6— Reprint of Ohio State Republican Platform. 

May 5— "The Proscription of Foreigrners"— Editorial. 

May 7— "A Silly EflFort to Shirk Responsibility"— Editorial. 

May 11 — "Interesting to Adopted Citizens" — Editorial. 

May 13— "Republicans and the Two Year Amendment"— EditoriaL 

May 17— "Governor Banks and the Two Year Amendment"— 
Editorial. 

May 19— "Republicans and Foreigners" — EditoriaL 

May 22— "The Panic in the Republican Party"— Editorial. 

May 24— "Mr. I. N. Amold's Letter"— Editorial. 

May 26— "Where is Mr. Judd ?"— Editorial. 

May 27—" 'Gov' Judd's Letter"— Editorial. 

June 2 — "The Republicans and Their Negro Allies in Massa- 
chusetts" — Editorial. 

June 10— "The Disabilities of Non-Citizens" — EditoriaL 

June 15 — "Naturalization and Voting" — Editorial. 

Editors of our daily press are keen watchers of the currents 
and tides of populär interest. They are concemed with Httle 
eise and give scant consideration to dead eddies, mere drift 
wood and back wash. They are seldom aroused by abstrac- 
tions, *'mere theories" er remote eventualities. The clash and 
clutch of human interests in the madding crowd hold them 
always in thrall. 

vin. 

The exhibits just given indicate beyond all cavil that the 
Republicans of Illinois feit that they confronted a crisis and 
they appreciated that instant and decisive action was impera- 
tive if the plans of the party in the impending national cam- 
paign were not to be upset and their chances of success in 
1860 obliterated. Sundry facts are worthy of note. 

The Germans of Illinois took their cue manifestly from 
the Germans of Iowa. This is obvious in the letters addressed 
by Mr. Schneider to Congressmen Farnsworth, Lovejoy and 
Washburne : f or the questions the latter specifically answer are 
precisely those drafted by Dr. Hillgaertner, et al., and pre- 
sented to Senator Grimes and Harlan of Iowa. Mr. Schneider 
probably acted on his own initiative in presenting the inter- 
rogatories ; but it would not be stränge if Dr. Hillgaertner had 
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first suggested the manoeuvre to him, as he was familiär with 
German leaders in Chicago and intimately acquainted with the 
editorial force of the Staais-Zeitung. 

There was not, however, the concerted action in Illinois 
that there was in Iowa. Mr. Schneider appears to have acted 
singly and for himself in the letters he addressed to Messrs. 
Famsworth, Lovejoy, Washbume and Arnold. Two of his 
letters were dated on the lOth ; one on the 18th and the other 
on the 20th. Committees seem to have been organized as in 
Iowa but without concert of action, one with another. Thus the 
committee at Peoria does not appear to have included the mem- 
bers of the one at Springfield. Dr. Theodore Canisius, Charles 
Hermann and others at Springfield addressed the same letter 
to Messrs. Lincoln and Trumbull. 

The influence of proceedings in Iowa on the course of 
events in Illinois is indicated not only in the similarity of the 
methods pursued, in the questions submitted, and in more or 
less concert of action, as in Iowa, but in the particular men- 
tion of Senator Grimes — naming him with Senator Wilson of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Carl Schurz of Milwaukee — in the res- 
olution adopted at Springfield on the night of May 14. The 
specific commendation of Iowa's junior Senator is rather sub- 
stantial evidence indicating the direct and positive influence of 
the antecedent developments in Iowa upon the course of events 
in Illinois. 

The stress of things produced by the demand of the Ger- 
mans for explicit declarations from the Republican leaders 
in and about Chicago is illustrated by a minor incident not un- 
instructive here. Mr. N. B. Judd, next to Messrs. Lincoln 
and Trumbull was perhaps the most influential party chief 
among the Republicans of Illinois, at least of northem Illinois. 
For some reason his letter of May 17, of even date with Lin- 
coln and Tnunbuirs responses to Dr. Canisius was not published 
in the American papers until May 26. Apparently the fact that 
he had been addressed by Messrs. Peiffer, Violand and Deider 
of Peoria was either known or suspected ; for on May 26, The 
Times of Chicago came out with a half column leader headed : 
"Where is Mr. Judd?" The public was told that "Washbume, 
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Lovejoy, Trumbull, Arnold, Lincoln and a nixmber of Repub- 
licans in Illinois have published letters repudiating the actions 
of the Republicans of Massachusetts * * but never a word 
from Mr. Judd." The Democrats had a fine opportunity for 
first class bear-baiting and did not refrain. Mr. Judd's letter 
appeared in The Press and Tribüne on the same moming that 
The Times contained the editorial just cited. 

If any additional proof were needed to clinch the assertion 
of The Express and Herald of Dubuque, that the Republicans 
of Illinois were in a real panic it is abundantly afforded 
in the contents of the resolutions adopted at Peoria and Spring- 
field. Their language not only imports that the Germans had 
been grossly mistreated, insulted and outraged by the "Two 
Year" Amendment in Massachusetts but it declares that the 
liberties and the best memories of the American people were 
thereby assailed and put in danger. One of our major griev- 
ances against King George III was his harsh treatment of the 
forbears of the Germans and for them our fathers spilt their 
blood and treasure in the glorious revolution. More than this 
the Peorians proclaim that the freemen of the North and of 
Illinois in particular were "greatly indebted to the f oreign bom 
Citizens for the absence of slavery in our midst and its numer- 
ous attendant evils." Such allegation, while interesting and 
instructive and supremely flattering to the amour propre of the 
sensitive Germans, must have been astonishing information to 
lusty Americans and Know-Nothings, information that must 
have produced either complete stupefaction or intense exasper- 
ation and revulsion. But whether true or fallacious, the fact 
that the Republicans of Peoria would thus proclaim their ap- 
preciation of the momentous influence of the Germans in our 
common life and polity from the outset of our national life 
demonstrates the alarm, not to say the desperation, of the Re- 
publican managers in Illinois in May, 1859. 

The same conclusion follows from the character of the 
Contents of the resolutions adopted at ^ringfield. Their lan- 
guage is not so pronounced and swecping as was the case with 
those adopted at Peoria — the difference in the number of Ger- 
mans in the immediate neighborhood may account for the dif- 
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ference in the ardor and anxiety displayed — nevertheless the 
same alarm is exhibited. Moreover, it was displayed in a prac- 
tica! fashion that indicated that the party managers deemed en- 
crgetic action urgent. The managers and the mass meeting 
directed the officers of the meeting to send copies of the res- 
oltttions to all parts of the State and to secure their widest pub- 
lication. Such a proceeding by practical politicians in the state 
capital, at the instigation, or at the least with the approval of 
the party Chiefs, was a fact of the deepest significance. Little 
bands or groups of missionaries and philanthropists f requently 
proceed thus, without political significance ; but such a meeting 
as that on the 14th of May in the Republican Hall and such a 
scries of resolutions and such a program of propagandism were 
facts of maximum political significance. 

Contemporary accounts do not show whether or not Mr. 
Lincoln attended the meeting at Springfield on May 14 ; but it 
is unlikely that he did do so, as the fact would have been widely 
heralded. We may assume that the meeting, however, was not 
without his knowledge and approval for it is inconceivable that 
local leaders, many of whom were ardent Promoters of his po- 
litical interests, would go ahead reckless of his adverse opin- 
ion. This conclusion is almost compelled by the presence and 
participation in the proceedings of his law partner, Mr. Wm. 
H. Hemdon. Partners in practical business are not necessarily 
co-workers in politics. But in this instance there was complete 
reciprocity of interest — although not perfect accord always in 
practical application of views or concurrence as to time and 
place for expression or action — and a mutual consideration that 
makes certain the conclusion that Mr. Herndon did nothing and 
Said nothing that night without feeling that his distinguished 
associate in business was not only not averse but approved. We 
may presume confidently that there had been more or less Con- 
ference between them and other local leaders as to the nature 
of the danger threatening from the Germans. 
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IX. 

The various letters from the Republican leaders present 
sundry interesting and some very instructive phases. They 
Vary widely in the art of their expression, in the tactics of the 
writers, in the degrees of prudence and in the vehemence dis- 
played in discussing the various phases of the matter in issue. 
The art of Mr. Lincoln 's letter to Dr. Canisius, its political 
significance and its superior efficiency can only be appreciated 
by close comparison. 

The kindest, the mildest letter, in some respects the most 
considerate of the sensibilities of opponents is that of Con- 
gressman Lovejoy's. He is concise and unequivocal. He con- 
fines himself entirely to dissent from the principle of the act 
but refrains from harsh criticism of those responsible for the 
"Two Year'' Amendment. There is a grace and charity that 
seems remote from the hurly-burly and clash of politics. It 
suggests the idealist and philanthropist, the philosopher and the 
preacher, rather than the keen, poised politician, alert to con- 
serve his forces and counterbalance against reaction. 

Congressmen Farnsworth and Washbume indulge in strong 
language. Mr. Farnsworth brands the act of Massachusetts 
as '*odious," pronounces it "insulting and unjust" and "pro- 
tests'' against any one charging the Republicans with respon- 
sibiiity therefor. Congressman Washbume is much more ve- 
hement and sweeping in his observations. He asserts his "ab- 
horrence of the action of those Republicans of Massachusetts." 
He refers to it as "this last and meanest act ;" as a recurrence 
of "Intolerant Know-Nothingism ;" and he proclaims that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts who supported the Amendment 
had "placed themselves beyond the pale of sympathy" of Re- 
publicans elsewhere who "universally condemn their action." 

Such characterization no doubt effectively expressed the 
feelings and the sentiments of the Congressmen quoted and no 
doubt thoroughly satisfied the utmost demands of the Ger- 
mans immediately in mind. But such vigor, such slashing epi- 
thet and vehemence of denunciation "cut both ways", as ex- 
perienced poHticians know füll well. The physical law of ac- 
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tion and reaction operates in politics. Such language would 
produce resentment and recrimination among "Americans" 
and sometime Know Nothings and among all those in Massa- 
chusetts who had given countenance and support to the Amend- 
ment in question. If the majorities in their respective districts 
made Congressmen Farnsworth and Washburne safe and in- 
different to the feelings of those criticized, or of their friends 
and sympathizers, they might be reckless as to consequences. 
Otherwise they were imprudent and impolitic. If either Con- 
gressman had or might have some far-reaching plans, the reali- 
zation of which ultimately depended upon the good will and 
concurrence of fellow Republicans in Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and other states where sentiments similar to those preva- 
lent in Massachuetts were not uncommon, then such harsh 
and sweeping criticism and denunciation were not merely im- 
prudent but utter f olly. 

The letters of the two party field marshals, Messrs. I. N. 
Arnold and N. B. Judd, were much more affective in these re- 
spects. They were very adroit in their comment and prudent 
in their criticism. There is little or nothing in their letters 
that would arouse virulent retort or produce violent resent- 
ment. Each one dwells upon the positive and substantial ef- 
forts of the Republican Party to encourage liberal legislation 
in State and national govemment beneficial to the f oreign born. 
Mr. Arnold enlarges effectively upon the studied discrimination 
enf orced or urged by the pro-slavery leaders in Congress against 
foreigners in recent or in pending legislation — especially in the 
Homestead bills. Mr. Judd was particularly strong in the pre- 
sentation of his views. He emphasized the well known efforts 
of the Republican party and its leaders not only to insure the 
f oreign bom equality before the law but also to promote Ger- 
mans in respect of public honors. Of the letters of both it may 
be Said that while both easily commended themselves to Ger- 
mans and both were lacking in harsh comment which would 
provoke counteraction, both would duU and deaden the ener- 
gies of Americans and nativistic propagandists. Their Con- 
tents would enhance the chances of Republican success in and 
about the cities of Qiicago, Peoria or Quincy, but not in the 
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counties of Logan, Madison, Mason, Morgan and Sangamon, 
counties, wherein Southcrners swarmed and old-line Whigs 
and supporters of Fillmore predominated. 

Senator Trumbuirs letter is especially interesting in con- 
trast with those just named and with that of his great con- 
temporary. It is a strong letter, as we should anticipate from 
a statesman of the large calibre and staunch character of Sen- 
ator Trumbull. But while he delivers some vigorous thrusts 
and satisfies the most captious of Germans, his letter does not 
stand comparison with the other letter addressed to Dr. Cani- 
sius on the same datc, neither in style nor in substance. 

Senator Trumbull needlessly asserts his courage. His char- 
acter had been thoroughly tested and was well known to be 
stout and staunch. He does not berate his fellow Republicans 
in Massachusetts with harsh epithets that bum or scar, 
but he does present his criticism of Massachusetts in 
such a way as to make his fellow Republicans in that 
Commonwealth sting with the implications of his char- 
acterization. In what possible way could he in that year 
of grace have been more severe upon the electors of Massa- 
chusetts than by the deadly parallel he bluntly suggests between 
the iniquities in Kansas under the ruthless slavocrats and the 
injustice done the foreign born and naturalized Citizens by the 
discrimination enforced against them in the Commonwealth 
whose Citizens serenely assumed primacy in culture and 
christianity ; and on occasion were not averse to asserting their 
superiority ? Even ardent Abolitionists of the Garrisonian per- 
suasion might conceivably resent such a damnatory implication. 

He concedes the right of a State under our Föderal scheme 
to conduct its domestic policy as its electors may deem appro- 
priate, yet he contradicts his concession by the nature of the 
criticisms he applies. A right in law implies a duty on the 
part of others to respect its exercise and to submit in silence or 
with grace if we disapprove. 

Senator Trumbuirs condemnation 6f the Democrats be- 
cause they sought to make "po^^ical capital" out of the act of 
the Republicans et al. in Massachusetts must have produced a 
sardonic smile when Democrats read it or heard of it. He 
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counters with but little force when he shows that the Demo- 
crats really were as bad as the Republicans in this matter, and 
even worse because they were doing violence to their pet 
dogma of populär sovereignty when they critkized the electors 
of Massachusets for enacting the *Two Year'' Amendment. 
The inference from this counter was again the deadly par- 
allel between Kansas and Massachusetts. 

He seems to make a more vigorous and eflFective thrust 
when he refers to the effort of the Democrats to deny the right 
of suffrage to aliens resident in Minnesota at the time the act 
for the admission of that State into the Union was on its pas- 
sage through Congress. Conceding the point his counter as- 
sertion was negative: it meant that the Republicans were as 
bad as the Democrats and Germans could not count upon su- 
perior treatment from the Republicans. To say that the other 
fellow is just as bad as we are or given to like reprehensible 
tactics is public confession that our course is not creditable. 
Senator Trumbull, however, shot wide of the real mark, and 
for him, strangely missed the real point in issue in his refer- 
ence to the Constitution of Minnesota. The two cases were not 
coincident or parallel at all. In the case of Minnesota the 
Democrats sought merely to deny the right of suffrage under 
the new Constitution submitted to Congress to aliens, to-wit, 
foreign born not yet naturalized. Their design did not affect 
naturalized Citizens adversely in any manner. In Massachu- 
setts, on the other band, naturalized American Citizens, the 
peers under our great Federal charter and laws of any and all 
of the lineal descendants of the Pilgrim f athers were specifical- 
ly barred from equal rights and Privileges in the electoral f ran- 
chise, until they could certify an additional residence of two 
years. This was a bald and open discrimination between Ameri- 
can Citizens. A Carl Folien, a Francis Lieber, a Carl Schurz 
did not have the same right in respect of the ballot and public 
Office in the Great Commonwealth of the Puritans that an igno- 
rant, stupid, vicious runaway Negro from the Dismal Swamp 
enjoyed after a single year's residence. This was a blazing 
contrast that loomed huge and disagreeable on the horizon and 
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explanation or palHation but aggravated the offense. Frank 
disapproval alone sufficed. 

Senator Trumbull wrote Dr. Canisius, as he spoke in the 
arena. He had his eye fixed solely upon the great enemy of the 
public welfare as he viewed the prospect, namely the Pro-Slav- 
ery party, and he directed his fire chiefly vvith that Opponent im- 
mediately and ultimately in view. The allurement of Germans, 
the prevention of their defection, the allayment of their dis- 
content and suspicion in order that their numbers and tre- 
mendous energy ais one of the major corps of the Anti-Slavery 
f orces might be conserved and enhanced — such was the primary 
consideration of Senator Trumbull. The intense feelings of 
"Americans" and Nativists ; the keen sensibilities of puritani- 
cal folk who disliked the liberal notions and jovial customs of 
the f oreign born ; the rancorous hate of religious f anatics and 
the persistent malevolence of nativistic zealots and factionists 
— these matters that count always and must always be included 
caref ully in the reckoning were not foremost in Senator Tnun- 
buirs mind and they do not appear to have received any inci- 
dental consideration. The possibility, let alone the probabil- 
ity that the potency of the Germans had an equivalent correla- 
tive that could prove no less potent f or good or ill to the great 
cause he sought to promote by his letter to Dr. Canisius does not 
appear to have been in contemplation. 

X. 

The speech of Mr. Hemdon, Mr. Lincoln's law partner, at 
the Republican Hall, Springfield, Saturday night, May 14, is in 
many respects one of the most interesting exhibits of all those 
given. His speech, like the resolutions, was given extensive 
publication. It appeared not only in the State Journal at the 
capital and in The Press and Tribüne at Chicago, but it was 
printed at length in Garrison's Liberator at Boston, April 8. 

The prominence of Mr. Herndon in the meeting in the na- 
ture of the case suggests concert of action between himself 
and his distinguished partner. In the first place it may be 
doubted if any serious political movement was undertaken by 
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the Republican leaders of Springfield between 1856 and 1860 
without the immediate knowledge and advice, or general ap- 
proval of Mr. Lincoln. The fact that Mr. Heradon's speech 
was printed at all and so widely published, suggests prear- 
rangement in the well known law office on the Courthouse 
Square. The intimacy of the partners, their general harmony 
of views and Mr. Hemdon's hearty desire to further the am- 
bitions and advancement of his associate are well known, and 
any other conclusion is inconceivable. 

Mr. Hemdon's speech, however, was not in his best vein. 
Its style is rather highflown and the reasoning sentimental ; not 
nearly so strong as his published correspondence and his Life 
of Lincoln demonstrate him to have been capable of when at 
his best. It may not be fair to hold him accountable for what 
may have been a hastily written newspaper report of his 
speech, but its character and contents indicate strongly that 
the Printers set it up f rom prepared copy. 

There is not a little in the speech that smacks of Garrison- 
ian idealism and New England transcendentalism. His phil- 
anthropy embraces the world and includes high and low alike. 
The idealist, however, keeps his feet on the ground. He dis- 
plays the practicality of the wily politician and plays directly 
upon the sensibilities of the Germans with the zeal of the av- 
crage sttmip Speaker. 

He apparently made a wide survey of the struggles of 
European peoples for freedom and constitutional govemment 
and insinuated, if he did not directly assert, that the French, 
the Germans, the Greeks, the Hungarians, the Italians, were all 
of the Lord's elect, all parts of one stupendous whole that 
comprehends the European refugee and the hapless slave. 
Much of his reasoning, however, will not stand sharp scrutiny. 
This fact arouses no little curiosity as to the actual knowledge 
his law partner had of the speech before it was delivered and 
before its publication. For his associate in business would not 
have made the errors in tactics and the slips in prudence that 
stand out so clearly in Mr. Hemdon's speech. 

Mr. Hemdon declares that whenever the act of a State 
"projectingly acts upon us, reaching outside and by its swing 
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and sweep, injuriously and destructively affects us", then we 
— the Citizens of sister states, nearby or remote, as the casc 
may be — have a right to protest and, of course — if he means 
anything by the term protest — to take adequate measures to 
nuUify such action. Such reasoning, when advanced by the 
Southern statesmen in rejoinder to hostile legislation in North- 
ern States, was invariably treated with vaulting scom by anti- 
slavery spokesmen. 

He follows the lead of The Press and Tribüne in alleging 
that the Democrats really conceived and pushed forward the 
unjust amendment in Massachusetts against which the Ger- 
mans protest. He informed his audience and the State and 
nation at large that the Democrats "could have killed it if they 
had wished to do so.*' The letter from a correspondent in 
Boston, to which he refers, was doubtless from his long time 
intimate f riend, Theodore Parker. 

The total vote for the Amendment in the official retums 
reached only 21,119. That number was less than a third of 
the vote cast for Gov. Banks in 1856, who received 69,049 
votes ; and it was less than a fifth of the total vote cast for John 
C. Fremont for President in 1856, whose vote was 108,020. 
In other words, of the Republican electors in Massachusetts 
alone, there were four times as many who stayed at home on 
May 9 and either refused or neglected to vote against the 
Amendment. The entire Democratic vote in Massachusetts, 
either in 1856 or in 1858, did not aggregate 40,000. Mr. Hern- 
don was not one to permit himself to deal in gross perversions 
of figures or facts, but like many another ''progressive" in these 
advanced days, he was more or less heedless, not to say reck- 
less, in assertion in the press and rush of controversy. 

In some respects the most astonishing statement in Mr. 
Hemdon's speech is his declaration : "Once an American Citi- 
zen, always an American citizen." Such an assertion without 
qualification must have aroused violent memories in the minds 
of veterans of the War of 1812, who either heard or read his 
speech. It was in large part as a protest against this very 
doctrine that our nation waged a two years' war with Great 
Britain. Within a month four out of every five Republican 
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papers, and virtually all anti-slavery Journals in the north were 
to break forth in one terrific chorus of furious denunciation of 
the concession by President BuchaAan's venerable Secretary 
of State, Lewis Cass, of this self-same doctrine here pro- 
claimed by Mr. Hemdon, and Germans were to prove the most 
vigorous and the most vehement protestants against the doc- 
trine which was then asserted by Austria, France, Germany 
and Russia against their emigrant sons. For years southem 
slaveowners and southem leaders had maintained that once a 
slave, always a slave, and they insisted on applying precisely 
the same principle to their f ugitive chatteis, no matter how long 
they might reside in friendly northem states and no matter 
what Status might be conferred upon them by friendly legis- 
lation in their northem habitats. Yet their contention was 
universally treated with withering scom by Abolitionists and 
anti-slavery Republicans. 

Excluding the considerations here adverted to, which usual- 
ly are matters of little concem to any but the hypercritical who 
count for little in the clash and clinch of party strife, Mr. Hem- 
don's Speech had no little strength. His humanitarian senti- 
ments were generous and glowing with ardent feeling. His 
Democracy comprehended all classes alien and native, black 
and white, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, high and 
low. One law for all, one test of character and conduct under 
the law, equality of opportunity and uniformity of treatment 
under the Constitution and the laws; these were ideals that 
commend themselves and compel acceptance. Germans must 
needs applaud. 

In the light of the antecedent and collateral facts just 
exhibited, let us examine the character and contents of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's letter to Dr. Theodore Canisius. 

XL 

The most noteworthy f act about Mr. Lincoln's letter to Dr. 
Canisius, it is not extravagant to say, was the mere fact that 
the letter itself was written and given out to the public. The 
writer was not only not much given to letter writing, but on 
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principle studiously avoided committing his views on moot 
matters to paper. He was an exceedingly able and alert prac- 
tical politician and he knew the fatalities attendant upon effu- 
sive epistolary declarations. He was afraid of the notable 
inopportuneness or unwisdom of publication amidst the kaleid- 
oscopic changes of politics and the constant shifting of public 
interest." There must have been a serious exigency that com- 
pelled him to put himself thus on paper as he did in his letter 
of May 17 to the committee of Germans of the State capital. 

The letter of Mr. Lincoln, like the one of Senator Grimes, 
was a model of conciseness and lucidity, pith and point. He 
expresses dissent and disapproval of the act of Massachusetts, 
but he hits the nail and nothing eise. He does not enmesh him- 
self as did so many of his confreres in a network of ugly im- 
plications. His language neither bums nor scars, yet it is 
luminous and flashes far and wide a principle of human equal- 
ity that critics could not deny and those for whom it was in- 
tended would greet with hearty applause. He did not lay about 
with cat~o-nine tails or "go after" the foolish patriots and phil- 
osophers of the Old Puritan Commonwealth. At the same time . 
he Struck straight out at the act complained of by the Germans. 

The letter to Dr. Canisius exhibits the surefooted lawyer, 
who is scrupulously observant of principle and realizes the 
depth and sweep thereof and the ground f act that a right, when 
it exists, must compel respect for those exercising it, as the 
correlative duty that insures the realization of the right. Thus 
his frank assertion that he had no right to "scold" the people 
of Massachusetts for their determination as to a matter of 
internal administration. But his explicit declaration to this 
effect is not inconsistent with his immediate assertion that he 
was opposed to the principle and policy of the Amendment in 
Massachusetts and that he would oppose its adoption in Illi- 
nois and in the federal Jurisdiction wherever he had a legal 
right of expression and action. 

" See Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by M. M. Miller, Vol. IX. 
Letters to Schuyler Colfax and to Geo. D. Prentice. The latter Lincoln 
held for some time in his possession, uncertain as to the advisability o£ 
forwarding. 
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WhUe there is no "protest" against the act of Massachu- 
setts, no denunciation and no ugly impHcations in Mr. Lincoln's 
communication which could give just offense to his fellow Re- 
publicans in that state, nevertheless, his letter does plainly pro- 
nounce the "Two Year" Amendment unjust and to be deplored. 
We cannot, in the nature of the case, exercise our just right 
of public discussion whereby we may condemn and deplore 
an act or policy without thereby passing an adverse judgment 
upon the persons or party responsible therefor. If, as he al- 
leged, the spirit of our institutions "aim at the elevation of 
men", his assertion that he was consequently "opposed to 
whatever tends to degrade them/' was a severe reflection upon 
proposers of the act in question. But the sturdy sons of Mas- 
sachusetts could not complain of this inf erence, for Democracy 
and free speech are not possible otherwise. 

The most severe reflection upon the recent act of Massa- 
chusetts is strikingly suggested in Mr. Lincoln's reference to 
his reputation — "notoriety", as he phrases it — "for commiser- 
ating the oppressed condition of the negro," which might be 
expected to cause him to oppose "any project for curtailing the 
existing right of white men, even though born in diflFerent 
lands and speaking different languages from myself." This 
bare Suggestion — or more correctly, this slight hint, so con- 
cise is his language — comprehends and meets the bitterest com- 
plaints of the protesting Germans and the most contemptuous 
and damaging denunciation of the Democrats. It exalted the 
central principle of all the anti-slavery forces and none of the 
leaders of the Opposition in Massachusetts could take just ex- 
ception to the inference to be drawn theref rom. 

The curious and the cynical may be asking the question 
whether or not the sentiments given expression in the response 
to Dr. Canisius reflected deep seated convictions or merely the 
opinion of the moment compounded of dread of party defeat 
and desire to placate the belligerent Germans. Mr. Lincoln was 
a politician par excellence, whose weather-eye was both keen 
and farseeing. His contemporaries and his biographers all teil 
US, and his writings all confirm their opinion, that he was al- 
ways guided in matters of grave concem by basic principles 
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and not by the vagrant winds of populär prejudice and passion 
or the fitful gusts of populär fancy or fury. Conclusive proof 
of this assertion is afforded us in his striking letter addressed 
to his boyhood fricnd, Joshua F. Speed of Louisville, on 
August 24, 1855, towards the dose of which occurs precisely 
the same sentiment expressed f our years later to Dr. Canisius : 
"I am not a know-nothing ; that is certain. How could I be? 
How can any one who abhors the oppression of ncgroes be in 
favor of degrading classes of white people?"**^ 

The distinguished Republican leader of Illinois was not 
in deed or in thought "playing" to the German vote in 1859. 
His exprcssion on May 17 was the considerate outgiving of 
convidtion arrived at years before when malevolent fanati- 
cism was swccping ovcr the nation in ruthless tides, wrecking 
party craf ts and blasting bopcs and dreams of place and power 
aad only those wfao had the stuflF of true patriots and staunch 
statesmcn in their makcup could resist the fury of the on- 
slaught 

Mr. Liacoln's courage and farsightedness were displaycd 
HO less oonspicuously in his answer to the inquiry of Dr. Cani- 
sius* committee, anent his attitude towards "fusion" of the 
Republicans ""wiA the other Opposition elements for the can- 
vass of 1860." Here again we have downright expression, con- 
cise and «nequivocal, hitting the mark only. If we lacked evi- 
dcnce of his courage, clear-headedness, large-mindedness and 
far-sigfetedness, we have it in this portion of his reply. And 
again, his frankness under the circumstances not only elicited 
the applausc of friends, but compelled the admiration of party 
opponents and factional critics. In Order to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of his expression we must realize somewhat of the drifts 
of polkical discussion among the Republicans of the other Op- 

"The balance of the Paragraph is not uninteresting : 
**Our progress in degeneracy appears to be pretty rapid. As a 
nation *\:c began by declaring that 'AU men are created free and 
equal.* Wc now practically read it 'All men are created cqual, except 
negroes.* When the Knownothings get control, 'AU men are created 
eqital. except ncsroes, foreigners and catholics.' When it comes to 
this, I «hall prefer «mlgrating to some country where they make no 
pretense of loving liberty, — to Russia, for inst^nce, where despotism 
can ht taftcen f^we, and ^ithoat the base alloy of hypocrisy." 
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Position Clements in the country at large in the four months 
preceding. 

In December 1858 Greeley's Tribüne had suggested that 
it would be wise for the opponents of slavery to consider the 
feasibility of a working alliance and suggested that the Repub- 
licans nominate the candidate for Vice President and the other 
Opposition elements pick the candidate for President. The 
realization of this proposal seemed to give the whip hand to 
the old-time Whigs and the followers of ex-President Fillmore, 
chiefly know-nothings and "Americans." Discussion was drift- 
ing in this direction when on April 26 Greeley published a pow- 
erful leader on 'The Presidency in 1860." After showing in 
some detail the distribution of the Fremont and Fillmore votes 
in 1856 and demonstrating that the opponents of the Pro-slav- 
ery Administration, if they would but consolidate their forces, 
had a decided preponderance in the forthcoming contest, The 
Tribüne said: 

"Of course it is piain that a substantial, practical union of 
the electors who supported Fremont and Fillmore respectively, 
insures a triumph in 1860, even though there should be a scal- 
ing off on either side, as there possibly would be. We can af- 
ford to lose one hundred thousand of the Opposition vote in 
1856 and still carry the next President by a handsome majority." 
The editorial then proceeds to point out that there is no ma- 
terial difference between the Whigs and the Americans on the 
subject of slavery and then observes as to candidates : "Most 
certainly we should prefer an original Republican — Govemor 
Seward or Govemor Chase^-but we shall heartily and zealous- 
ly support one like John Bell, Edward Bates or John M. Botts, 
provided that we are assured that his influence, his patronage, 
his power, if chosen President, will be used, not to extend 
slavery, but to confine it to the states that see fit to uphold it." 

These sentiments of Greeley's paper — all of which must 
strike all to-day as preeminently sane and the very essence of 
common sense in practical politics — aroused the country over 
a veritable storm of protest and contemptuous comment from 
the radical and irrepressible anti-slavery editors and spokes- 
men. They immediately suspected the Suggestion to be a 
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Machiavellian proposal; at best naught eise than a concession 
that meant capitulation involving the abnegation of the party of 
freedom, another miserable comprcmiise with the forces of 
darkness whereby principles gave way to policy and plunder. 
And the stiffbacked radicals would have none of it. 

Greeley's editorial produced a violent reaction among the 
Germans. The German press, after the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, was by a considerable majority, radical and out- 
spoken in its Opposition to slavery, opposed to its extension and 
opposed to its very existence and not averse to summary meas- 
ures for its extinction. The iniquities of the institution — ^par- 
ticularly the frightful phases of the enforcement of the Fugi- 
tive Slave law — and some of the assertions of the Supreme 
court in the case of Dred Scott reminded "Forty-eighters" of 
the processes of tyranny under the oppressive rule of their 
Fatherland which they fled in 1848 and later years. An alli- 
ance, or any formal affiliation with the conservative whig^ 
who resisted any interference with the rights of slaveholders 
aroused them to protest. Another f act provoked their wrath 
and fury. 

Greeley's willingness to join with the "Am^ricans" of the 
South and the remnants of the Know-nothings in the North was 
to Germans an unspeakable abomination, for their memories 
were füll of bitter recollections of the harsh and mean and 
often brutal persecutions they endured during the heyday of 
Know-nothingism. As Germans regarded them, Messrs. Bates, 
Bell and Botts stood foremost in the country as sanctioning 
narrow, proscriptive legislation and by their silence, if not by 
Speech, giving their countenance to the brutalities of Know- 
nothingism. Greeley's Suggestion meant an unholy alliance 
with the powers of evil and hence the point blank question in 
Dr Canisius' letter to Mr. Lincoln — did he favor the "fusioü" 
of the Republicans with the "other Opposition elements for 
the canvass of 1860?" Needless to say, the inquiry was grand 
strategy and masterly tactics — a tremendous drive at the very 
centre of the war zone. 

Eh-. Canisius and his confreres knew that there was in- 
tense and widespread Opposition to "fusion" among staunch 
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anti-slavery folk, and they knew too, that Mr. Lincoln was 
aware of the intense feelings of the Germans in respect of 
anything that smacked of Know-nothingism. With Germans 
universally aroused in alarm and protest against the "Two 
Year" araendment, their plump question at that juncture was 
in truth a crucial test of the character and capacity of the man 
addressed. And with royal certitude he promptly replied. 

Mr. Lincoln did not hedge himself about with saving clauses 
that would enable him to face both ways and deny or assert as 
circumstances and variable attacks might make convenient. He 
declared in the most direct, straightforward manner that he 
was in favor of f usion with any and all elements of the Oppo- 
sition if the terms of the alliance could be arranged satisfac- 
torily. There was one central fact — an irreducible minimum — 
on which all could stand, to-wit, antagonism to the extension 
of slavery. Idealists and realists, liberals and conservatives, 
could come together on this common ground. All can unite 
easily and effectively upon a universal issue. The great objec- 
tive is the def eat of the party in power that favors or protects 
the evil complained of , and ballots, like bullets, are impersonal. 
It matters little or nothing whence they come if thereby oppon- 
ents are routed and driven f rom place and power. Those who 
desired the overthrow of the Pro-slavery party should not 
stickle at minor and subsidiary considerations. If such matters 
were to be contemplated it would not be long bef ore such petty 
considerations as diet, clothes and family would determine 
party action, and chaos would ensue. 

Any dodging or juggling on the subject of slavery was 
given no countenance whatever. Any color of compromise 
on principle would be "as foolish as unprincipled ;" and he 
would not lower the Republican Standard by "a hair's 
breadth." But with this sine qua non assured Mr. Lincoln 
was frank to the point of bluntness. He would join forces 
with any party or faction, or group and he would foUow the 
lead of any tried and true Standard bearer whose character 
and guidon would inspire confidence and afford the greatest 
hope of success. And he states bluntly that he would 
"checrfuUy support" a number of "good and patriotic men 
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of the South" if they would "place themselves on Republican 
ground." In the light of then recent discussion such an as- 
sertion could have meant but one thing. Mr. Lincoln would 
Support Messrs. Bates, Banks, Bell, Botts or Cameron, should 
any one of them be nominated. To give out such a Statement 
and right into the teeth of the militant Germans, was either a 
most daring and reckless assertion of independence or it was 
an act of supreme sagacity and perfect politics. 

The premises of perfect politics, in the old Greek sense 
of the term, are what Montesqieu would declare to be the 
"necessary relations of things," or as Carlyle later was wont 
to put it, "the etemal verities." The premises Abraham Lin- 
coln rarely failed to discern and to comprehend, and when 
realized he stood squarely thereon, regardless of the dissent 
or doubts or dread of shifty and timid souls about him. In 
the art of politics, in the adjustment of procedure to principles 
and prudence, the distinguished Republican leader of Spring- 
field was a past master and his ability and achievement were 
never more effectively demonstrated than in his response to 
the interrogatories of Dr. Canisius and confreres. 

Dr. Canisius, in his letter to the editor of the Daüy State 
Journal, communicating Mr. Lincoln's reply of May 17, de- 
clared that the response "of the gallant champion of our State 
is in accordance with the views of the whole German popula- 
tion, supporting the Republican party, and also with the views 
of the entire German Republican press." This Statement, of 
itself, is a superb tribute to Mr. Lincoln's sagacity and 
statmch character as a practical politician, who is the real 
statcsman in fact. It signified instant approval of his Posi- 
tion and views when he normally might have anticipated for 
a portion of his letter, disfavor, if not violent dissent. 

Dr. Canisius indulged in excessive Statement when he in- 
formed the State Journal that "the whole German popula- 
tion" and the "entire German Republican press" concurred 
in Mr. Lincoln's views. The editor of Der Illinois Staats- 
Anzeiger apparently allowed his intense satisfaction over Mr. 
Lincoln's unqualified expression of disapproval of the princi- 
ple of the "Two Year" Amendment to induce the generous 
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conclusion that Germans were no less accordant with his views 
anent "fusion", but he was seriously in error as the develop- 
ments of the next twelve months demonstrated. At no time 
before the national Republican Convention met at Chicago, 
May 16, 1860, was any considerable proportion of the German 
Republican press agreeable to the nomination of Bell or Bates 
or Botts. The candidacy of Judge Bates had been announced 
some time before and his f riends were promoting it vigorously, 
but the German press, generally speaking, treated it with either 
contemptuous silence or with downright denunciation. This 
hostile attitude steadily increased among the radical Germans 
until March it lead to an organized movement that gave a 
quietus to the hopes and plans of the friends of Judge Bates 
at the Chicago Convention. But this is another story. 

The matter of importance and of chief significance, how- 
ever, is not the exact truth of Dr. Canisius' Statement in his 
letter to the State Journal that Mr. Lincoln expressed the 
views of German republican editors, but the mere fact that he, 
Dr. Canisius, should so assert his belief and thereby express 
his great satisfaction with the reply of his f elloM'-townsman to 
the interrogatories of his Committee. 

XII. 

During his. public career Abraham Lincoln wrote some 
notable letters, justly celebrated for their felicity and force 
of expression, their acumen and profundity, and marvelous 
effectiveness, but it may be doubted if he ever wrote any let' 
ter with greater skill and effect than his letter to Dr. TheO' 
dore Canisius. The literary art of the letter was perf ect ; di- 
rectness and simplicity of language; neither fine writing nor 
magniloqucnce and no ponderous platitudes; merely lucid, 
luminous assertion strictly confined to the naked issue. As 
the editor of the State Journal appropriately put it: there 
was not a word too much and every word was needed. 

In his response Mr. Lincoln not only satisfied the militant 
Germans, but he fastened them to him with hoops of steel 
by his subtie reference to his well known views and course re- 
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specting slavery, as a solid reason for his opposing any pro- 
posal that so much as squinted towards the political degrada- 
tion of any class or body of white men. But he did so with- 
out giving just offense to those who might differ with him in 
opinion and conduct. There was a nice appreciation and ob- 
servance of legal limits and rights of action and discussion 
and a perfect grace of ref erence and courtesy in consideration 
of the sensibilities of all directly and indirectly implicated. 

But, while Mr. Lincoln satisfied the Germans completely 
on the major and immediate issue with which they were con- 
cerned, and his character and conduct as a public man gave 
them perfect confidence as to his sincerity and reliability, he 
did not go precipitately into denunciation of all dissentients. 
He frankly asserted his willingness to co-operate with those 
who held views contrary to his own on collateral and minor 
issues and he declared himself in language no man could mis- 
understand. He thereby cleared himself of adverse charges 
and dissipated all suspicions as to himself and at the same 
time extended and strengthened his own or his party's lines 
and made easy the way for alliances and affiliations with im- 
portant contingents necessary if victory in the impending na- 
tional campaign was to be achieved. 

In the concluding sentence of his letter Mr. Lincoln says : 
"I have written this hastily." The Statement is subject to 
various interpretations. It may mean precisely what it says, 
that he repHed instantly to the interrogatories of the Com- 
mittee of Germans who addressed without taking days for de- 
liberations. Senator Grimes replied on the same day he re- 
ceived the letter f rom his f ellow-townsmen of Burlington. But 
if it was intended to convey that he had written on the spur 
of the moment, without having given the subject much serious 
consideration, we may take it with several grains of salt. He 
' was too familiär with the stränge tums and twists of practi- 
cal poHtics to be unmindful of the dangers of hasty, ill-con- 
sidered expressions of opinion on moot matters, particularly 
when committed to paper. Letters may prove to be as trouble- 
some as Banquo's ghost, appearing at every tum of the road 
in the most unexpected fashion. 
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For two months Mr. Lincoln had been reading or notic- 
ing accounts in his own State papers and in the press in the 
east of the intense and widespread agitation among the 
Germans produced by the proposal and adoption of the "Two 
Year" Amendment in Massachusetts, and he was too alert 
and able a politician not to have been pondering upon the im- 
port and probable consequences of the agitation. When the 
Republican State central committees of Wisconsin and Iowa 
put forth their protests against the Amendment, when Sena- 
tor Grimes' letter was published in his own home paper and 
generally throughout the Republican press of the State, both 
German and American, he became keenly alive to the serious- 
ness of the menace the agitation was to the future success 
of the Republican party in the great contest rapidly approach- 
ing. The letter to Dr. Canisius represented the reflections of 
weeks, however quickly written. When a master craftsman 
pens a line, "hastily written", it does not mean heedlessly 
written. 

Mr. Lincoln*s letter was written, we must conclude, pri- 
marily and chiefly with the approaching national Republican 
Convention in contemplation. At the time he wrote the na- 
tional committee of the party had not decided on the place of 
meeting, and he could not of course have presumed very 
strongly upon the selection of Chicago as the place of meet- 
ing. Ardent Westemers were then concerting plans to bring 
the Convention west of the mountains. The party leaders of 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati and Indianapolis were several- 
ly hopeful that they might secure the prize for their own city. 
Chicagoans were then no doubt conscious of local ambition 
and looking with covetous eyes. Was Mr. Lincoln conscious 
of any stirrings of personal ambition and hopes that the de- 
liberations of the Convention might mean much for him as 
he penned the letter to Dr. Canisius ? There is not a little to 
make one so conclude. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858 had made Mr. Lin- 
coln a national figure. Immediately anti-slavery and Republi- 
can papers began to suggest him for consideration for the 
forthcoming national Convention as a suitable candidate for 
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the second and first places. Two or three illustrations may 
suffice to Warrant the assertion just made. On November 24 
The Marshall County Times, published in east central Iowa, 
told the Republicans of Illinois "to hang out their banners. 
. . . They may see their gallant Old Abe in the United 
States Senate and mayhap as its presiding officer." Three 
days later (Nov. 27) The Eagle published at Sioux City, Iowa, 
then the extreme northwest frontier town of the State, in 
dealing with "speculations", considers the Suggestion of The 
Chicago Democrat that he be considered for the first place on 
the ticket. On December 2 The Sioux City Register, a Demo- 
cratic paper, in discussing Greeley's scheme for doing away 
with national Conventions, named Mr. Lincoln as one of the 
candidates for which Illinois would ask the electors to vote 
for President. This mention of the Republican leader of 
Springfield bccame more frequent during 1859. Of this fact 
we may certainly presume that Mr. Lincoln was aware, for 
his many friends and admirers would see to it that he was 
duly informed. In the national Convention of his party in 
1856 at Philadelphia he had received 110 votes for Vice Presi- 
dent. He would not have been an ordinary mortal if he had 
not been stirred deeply by such expressions and suggestions 
and such events. His most intimate friends and associates, his 
dosest observers, e. g., Messrs. Herndon, Trumbull and 
White, teil us that he was ambitious for political preferment 
and indulged in no pretentious modesty about the matter, al- 
though he was extraordinarily adroit in furthering his am- 
bition and in securing the co-operation of friends without ob- 
vious effort so to do. We know that various admirers were 
pressing upon his attention, in the forepart of 1859, the ad- 
visability of actively seeking the presidential nomination. His 
various letters, in reply to such, modestly discounting or deny- 
ing his fitness or chances, signify no substantial contradic- 
tion. It was not inconsistent with a keen ambition and lively 
hope that Fortune might smile with favor and his heart's 
desire might be realized. 

In view of the tremendous public interest among Repub- 
licans and Democrats as to the probable consequences of the 
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violent agitation among the Germans over the conduct of 
Massachusetts and the great national distinction of Abraham 
Lincoln at the time we must conclude that in writing to Dr. 
Canisius he had not only the fate of the Republican party in 
the canvass in 1860 in mind, but especially his own probable 
consideration as a candidate of high potential for the greatest 
honors his party could confer. Any other conclusion would 
do violence to ordinary human nature as we know it. And 
this conclusion coincides precisely with the subsequent course 
of events, and makes clear transactions that otherwise would 
be inexplicable. 

XIII. 

Biographers of President Lincoln, and historians of the 
period immediately preceding the Civil War have, with one 
exception, exhibited little or no appreciation of the Strategie 
significance of his Ictter to Dr. Canisius. Several do not no- 
tice it at all. Several refer to it or quote portions or all of 
the letter, some without comment and some with observations 
upon the liberality of the writer's views, but with no indica- 
tion of a realization of the importance of the letter in rela- 
tion to contemporary and subsequent events. Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, alone, so far as the present writer can discover, dis- 
cerned its vital significance and in his Life of President Lin- 
coln, clearly pointed out the fact — but only so far as it re- 
lated to the Germans.^* Its importance with regard to the Na- 
tivistic Clements was not appreciated. It is not uninteresting 
to note here that Dr. Holland was one of the associate editors 
of the Springüeld (Mass.) Republican in 1859, whose editor- 
in-chief, Samuel Bowles, vigorously opposed the adoption of 
the 'Two Year" Amendment, and hence his appreciation of 
the part the letter to Dr. Canisius played in the campaign that 
ensued. 

Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, in their Abraham Lincoln, also 
quote at length f rom the letter to Dr. Canisius, but unlike Dr. 
Holland, saw in it apparently merely a Statement of his "Op- 
position to the waning fallacy of know-nothingism," the views 

"Holland, The Life of Abraham Lincoln, ?. \97. 
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therein being interesting on philosophical grounds but of mi- 
nor importance and in the grand aggregate of passing signifi- 
cance in the course of events; such at least seems to be the 
clear inference from their allusion to it.^^ 

In the published Recollections of two distinguished Ger- 
mans, Messrs. Gustav Koerner and Carl Schurz, the "Two 
Year" Amendment is of course referred to because both men 
were prominent actors in the drama of the period, and they 
dwell upon its importance, but the deep significance of the 
letter to Dr. Canisius is not indicated. Gov. Koerner merely 
mentions it in his Memoirs,^^ and Carl Schurz does not so 
much as refer to it either in his Reminiscences or in his Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Such non-interest in the letter to Dr. Canisius by two such 
German notables, and contemporary actors in the drama dealt 
with, may seem to Warrant suspicion of the validity of the con- 
clusion herein insisted upon as to the Strategie importance of 
Mr. Lincoln's letter. The point contended for cannot be easily 
established because it is a relative matter and the fact in con- 
templation can not be measured or weighed or estimated in 
any wise save from different angles and baselines, which may 
afford US views that give us correct perspectives. 

Dr. Hollandes judgment was expressed in 1865-66 while 
his recollections of personal experiences and observations of 
the actual preliminaries of Mr. Lincoln*t first nomination 
were still vivid. Messrs. Koerner and Schurz wrote after 
nearly half a Century had elapsed. They naturally enlarged 
upon the matters in which they were personally immediately 
interested: their own part in the drama. A petty fact, but 
one that may indicate somewhat of the.effect of the flight of 
the years, is Mr. Schurz's assertion as to his celebrated Speech 
in Faneuil Hall on April 18 of that year; "Perhaps it did con- 
tribute," he says, "a little to the defeat of the Two Year' 
Amendment."*" Within three weeks of the date of his Speech 
the "odious Amendment" was carried at the poUs! 

" Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A rlistory, Vol. II — 181. 
" Koerner Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 181. 
" Schurz, Reminiscences. Vol. II, p. 126. 
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The facts herein set out at such length, it is submitted, 
fuUy justify the present writer's contention that the letter to 
Dr. Canisius was a fact of the highest Strategie importance 
and was recognized as such at the time. The judgments of 
historians ex post facto, like the recollections of actors long 
distant from the days and scenes of events related, are as 
likely as not to deal with the spectacular facts that loom large 
in populär memory, rather than with the minutia that con- 
stitutes the mass of reality and in the large controls the course 
of things. Contemporary opinion, when it can be clearly dis- 
cemed and assembled and displayed, is a more accurate and 
substantial judgment than the solemn pronouncements of 
learned "research" historians. The pithy letter of Dr. Cani- 
sius himself to the editor of The Daily State Journal com- 
municating Mr. Lincoln*s reply, indicatcs very clearly how 
highly he esteemed the letter. He was manifestly alive to the 
nation-wide interest in any opinion Mr. Lincoln would express 
and he was more than pleased, he was delighted, to secure 
the explicit declaration from his fellow townsman. The ex- 
tensive circulation given the letter in the German and Ameri- 
can press signalizes it, and the contemptuous reference of The 
Daily Express and Herald of Dubuque, quoted at length in 
the first page of this study, to **the whole brood of Republi- 
can leaders from Lincoln to Wentworth," and their "disclaim- 
ers*' strongly suggest the conclusion here urged. 

The most interesting parcel of evidence as to the signifi- 

cance of the letter to Dr. Canisius is afforded us in a letter 

written nearly two months later to Mr. Schuyler Colfax, then 

one of the foremost Republican leaders of Indiana and of 

Congress. It portrays vividly the troublesome perplexities 

and the ticklish questions that were then harassing the prac- 

tical party leaders. It should further be realized that the 

writer was then one of the keenest, shrewdest, most active 

and farseeing practical politicians in the nation. His letter is 

given entire : 

Springfield, 111., July 6. 1859. 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax: 

My Dear Sir: — I much regret not seeing you while you 
were here among us. Before learning that you were to be at 
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Jacksonville on the 4th, I had given my word to bc at another 
place. Besides a strong desire to make your personal acquain- 
tance, I was anxious to speak with you on politics a little more 
fully than I can well do in a letter.l My main object in such 
conversation would be to hedge against divisions in the Repub- 
lican ranks generally, and particularly for the contest of 1860. 
The point of danger is the temptation in diflFerent localities to 
"platform" for something which will be populär just there, but 
which, nevertheless, will be a firebrand elsewhere, and espc- 
cially in a national Convention. As instances, the movement 
against foreigners in Massachusetts; in New Hampshire, to 
make obedience to the fugitive slave law punishable as a crime; 
in Ohio, to repeal the fugitive slave law; and squatter sov- 
ereignty, in Kansas. In these things there is explosive matter 
enough to blow up a dozen national Conventions, if it gets into 
them, and what gets very rife outside of Conventions is very 
likely to find its way into them. What is desirable, if possible, 
is that in every local convocation of Republicans a point should 
be made to avoid everything which will disturb Republicans 
elsewhere. Massachusetts Republicans should have looked beyond 
their noses, and then they could not have failed to see that 
tilting against foreigners would ruin us in the whole Northwest. 
New Hampshire and Ohio should forbear tilting against the 
fugitive slave law in such a way as to utterly overwhelm us in 
Illinois with the Charge of enmity to the Constitution itself. 
Kansas, in her confidence that she can be saved to freedom on 
"Squatter Sovereignty," ought not to forget that to prevent the 
spread and nationalization of slavery is a national problem, and 
must be attended to by the nation. In a word, in every locality 
we should look beyond our noses; and at least say nothing on 
Points where it is probable we shall disagree. / I write this for 
your eye only; hoping, however, if you see danger as I think 
I do, you will do what you can to avert it. Could not sugges- 
tions be made to leading men in the State and Congfressional 
Conventions, and so avoid, to some extent at least, these apples 
of discord? 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Manifestly with such clear foresight and such strong con- 
victions and sense of caution it must have been an urgent 
belief that a serious danger threatened the Republican party 
in 1860 that could have compelled Mr. Colfax's correspondent 
to pen the letter to Dr. Canisius' committee on May 17. In- 
deed, it must have been a State of mind approximating the 
"panic" contemptuously asserted by Mr. J. B. Dorr of Du- 
buque. 

Furthermore, Mr. Colfax's correspondent at Springfield 
was obviously gravely concerned lest the forthcoming na- 
tional Convention "blow up" with the heat engendered by local 
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issues and there are many reasons to suspect that he was not 
immediately concerned with local interests or nearby constitu- 
encies. Senator Tnimbull was not seriously urged for nomi- 
nation for either the Vice-presidency or the Presidency. Mr. 
Lincoln was being urged then in various parts of the country 
and he was aware of the fact. His injunction to maintain 
strict secrecy as to his writing is highly suggestive that his 
own possible personal fortunes were not remote considerations 
in his mind. But whether he was specifically conscious of 
such a possible personal interest in the ing^thering of the 
forces, his letter to Mr. Colfax was pre-eminently prophetic 
and accurately described the actual developments in the pre- 
liminaries and proceedings of the Chicago Convention. 

XIII. 

In the way of a simimary, the foUowing general assertions 
scem to be warranted : 

The Submission of a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts by the General Q)urt of that Q)mmon- 
wealth denying the electoral f ranchise to foreign-bom Citizens 
until they could certify a residence of two years after natural- 
ization aroused Germans to violent indignation and protest 
throughout the nation and particularly in the states of the 
Northwest in the forepart of 1859. 

Republican editors and spokesmen instantly very generally 
perceived that the discontent of the Germans and their threat- 
ened revolt from the Republican party because of the pro- 
posed Amendment in Massachusetts constituted a serious men- 
ace to their party in the approaching national presidential can- 
vass of 1860. 

The Germans of eastem Iowa under the leadership of Dr. 
George Hillgaertner and John Bittmann of Dubuque, Hans 
Reimer Qausen, Theodore Guelich and Theodore Olshausen 
of Davenport, seem to have been the first to have conceived 
the plan and to have decided upon concerted aggressive action 
to compel the Republican leaders to declare themselves openly 
with respect to their attitude towards the "Two Year" Amend- 
ment 
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The Germans of Illinois did not awaken to the seriousness 
of the act submitted in Massachusetts as soon as did the Ger- 
mans of Iowa. Upon its adoption on May 9, they became 
aroused and determined upon aggressive measures similar to 
those pursued in Iowa. Under the leadership of George 
Schneider of Chicago, Theodore Pfeiffer of Peoria and Dr. 
Canisius of Springfield they addressed interrogatories to all 
of the responsible Republican leaders of Illinois identical, or 
similar in content, with those addressed to the Congressional 
delegation of Iowa. The responses given in Illinois followed 
in the large the lines of the reply sent the Germans of Iowa 
by the junior national Senator of Iowa, James W. Grimes. 

All of the replies addressed to the Germans of Illinois 
were written upon the assumption, either frankly asserted, or 
by clear implication conceded, that the votes of the German 
Republicans were essential to the success of the national party 
in the approaching presidential canvass in 1860 and that Ger- 
man Republicans were among the staunchest anti-slavery f orces 
within the party. 

•'' Abraham Lincoln's reply to Dr. Theodore Canisius and 
confreres of Springfield was the only one of all those pub- 
lished which exhibited an appreciation of the correlative im- 
portance of the Nativistic Clements, especially the fanatical 
and factional Americans and decadent Know-Nothings who 
counted for more in the Republican party and in the Anti- 
slavery forces than they did in the Democratic party. 

The two facts just named — the importance of the German 
vote and the equal importance of the Nativistic votes — consti- 
tuted the grand Strategie facts that determined the course of 
events. Mr. Lincoln clearly discerned them and future de- 
velopments demonstrated his superior foresight and preemi- 
nent prudence. These two major facts compelled the compro- 
mise in the national Convention which resulted in a denuncia- 
tion of the "Two Year" Amendment in the national platform 
adopted at Chicago and in the nomination of the man who sent 
one of the replies to Dr. Canisius./ The array of facts which 
justifies this assertion the present writer hopes sometime to 
display. 
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THE GERMAN THEATER IN NEW YORK CITY. 

With Special Consideration of the Years 1878-1914. 

By Edwin Hermann Zeydel, A. M., Cornell University. 

Introduction. 
The Period Before 1878. 

The subject of the present study, the German theater in 
New York City, has hitherto been almost completely neglected. 
The f ew articles that do treat the matter,^ written, as they are, 
in a semi-pc^ular style, must be termed essentially unscien- 
tific.^ It therefore seemed that a careful examination of the 
sources themselves, and a sympathetic study and interpreta- 
tion of facts thus acquired would bear valuable results. With 
only limited time at his disposal, however, the writer deemed 
it advisable to concentrate his more serious efforts on the 
period between 1878 and the present time. The reason for 
choosing the year 1878 as a particular point of departure will 
appear presently. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give a mere annalistic 
account of German theatrical activity in New York. Such 
a work, valuable as it might be for purposes of reference, 
would constitute a wearisome and withal a thankless task. 

lAmong these may be mentioned: — 

1) An anonymous articie, "Das deutsche Theater in Amerika" 
in "Das Buch der Deutschen in Amerika", herausgegeben unter 
den Anspielen des Deutsch-Amerikanischen Nationalbundes, Phila., 
1909, which devotes several pages to New York. 

2) "Das deutsche Theater in New York", by Albert Pulver- 
macher in New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Apr. 24, 1910. 

3) An articie by Wilhelm Müller in a volume entitled, "Ameri- 
ka", and edited by A. Tenner, N. Y. 1884. 

2 In English histories of the New York stage the subject is 
cither entirely ignored, or most unfairly treated. A notable excep- 
tion is "The Stage in America, 1897 — 1900", by Norman Hapgood. 
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The present aim will rather be to examine the influence of 
the German Theater on the American stage, to reveal the con- 
trast between German and American theatrical conditions, 
and to describe the function of the German theater as an 
educational force. Nevertheless annals, not too detailed to 
be sure, will be given of the work of the theater. It has 
been thought best to present a short survey of each separate 
season, and in that way to off er an intelligent enumeration 
of the more important Performances. 

The first attempts to perform in New York German 
dramas in the original language may be traced back to 1840.' 
But the Performances in these early years were sporadic, and 
not until Eduard Hamann, in 1853, founded the St. Charles 
Theater on the Bowery did New York have a permanent Ger- 
man theater with a resident professional stock Company.* 

A larger and more comfortable home could soon be fur- 
nished for this Company in the "Stadt-Theater," where for ten 
years Otto Hoym, manager and actor, and his wife (nee Elise 
Hehl), were the leading spirits. 

By 1864 it was found necessary to supply still more spa- 
cious quarters, namely in the "Neues Stadttheater" at 45-47 
Bowery. This theater, which seated almost 3000, was prob- 
ably the largest in the city at that time. That this still left 
opportunity for a second undertaking becomes evident from 
the fact that not long after an actor, Eduard Härting, con- 
verted Woods* Theater on Broadway into a German play- 
house. When, accordingly, Bogumil Dawison, the greatest 

8 It is possible but not probable that any Performances took 
place before that date. What may have been the first German 
Performance in New York took place on Jan. 6, 1840, at 83 Anthony 
Street. The plays performed on this occasion by a "Deutscher 
dramatischer Verein", were, Theodor Körner's, "Hedwig die Ban- 
ditenbraut **, and Kotzebue's, "Der grade Weg der beste**. . On 
Apr. 29th of the same year there was performed in the original 
by the same "Verein**, Schiller's "Räuber**. This Performance 
took place in the Franklin Theater at Chatham Sq. 

*A few years later several German theatres, e. g. the "Eusta- 
chis Volkstheater ** were opened, but achieved nothing. 
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Gemian actor of his day, was forced from home in 1866 by 
war troubles and came to New York, he received offers from 
two managers. The story goes that he accepted an offer from 
Hoym of the "Neues Stadttheater'' for $50,000, the lease 
extending over 50 evenings. His Othello,*^ his Shylock, his 
Hamlet, his Wallenstein and his Franz Moor are remembered 
as masterly portrayals of character — among the best ever 
Seen in this country. The success of Dawison prompted 
other distinguished German actors, as well as actresses, to 
agree to a limited number of Performances here. 

Among these may be mentioned Friedrich Haase, whose 
first Visit to America dates back to 1869. A born aristocrat, 
whose every gesture betrayed the brilliant courtier, he won 
marked success in such plays as Gutzkow's **Der Königs- 
leutnant'' and Kotzebue's *'Die beiden Klingsberg." His work 
in more ambitious roles, too, such as Shylock and Hamlet, 
was notable. 

Notwithstanding the success of Friedrich Haase and of 
other "Gäste" such as Magda Irschick and Hermann Hendrichs 
the German theater in New York experienced a rapid decline 
after Hoym's retirement in 1867. The man whose mission 
it was to better these conditions, to establish a German the- 
ater on a sounder basis than had hitherto been the case, was 
Adolf Neuendorff. His name occupies a high and honorable 
Position in the list of German American theatrical men. Born 
in Hamburg in 1843, he came to this country as a boy. He 
devoted himself very diligently to the study of music, secured 
a Position in Hoym's orchestra, and by dint of hard work 
was soon appointed musical director in the Neues Stadtthea- 
ter* 

* This role he played later to Booth's lago in the Winter 
Garden, Broadway & Bond Street. 

«Under his leadership Wagner's "Lohengrin" was produced 
thcre in German for the first time in America, Apr. 3, 1871. In 
1872, Neuendorff conducted "Der fliegende Holländer** and "Die 
Walküre" in the Academy of Music. In the sixties Karl Anschütz 
had met with sorae success with his German opera Company in 
New York. Cf. F. L. Ritter, "Music in America." 
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In 1872 Neuendorff entered upon a new undertaking. By 
opening the old Tammany Hall on October lOth of that year 
as the Germania Theater, he revived the German theater of 
New York from its lethargic State. His fundamental principle 
of management was new and therefore deserves consideration. 
Whereas, previous managers had attempted to support a first- 
class Star ("Gast") by an insufferably poor stock Company, 
Neuendorff planned to concentrate his entire efforts upon 
well-rounded and capable ensemble work. This plan he 
carried out to the best of his ability. Among the most impor- 
tant actors that he imported were Franz Kierschner,* Leon 
Wachsner,** and, above all, Heinrich Conried. Among Neuen- 
dorff's actresses the names Schmitz, Bensberg and Cottrelly 
desen'e mention. 

CHAPTER I. 
Tnt RisE AND Fall of Two German Theaters. 

Our consideration has now reached the point at which a 
more detailed study is to begin. At the opening of the season 
1878-1879, the seventh in the Germania Theater, Neuendorff 
introduced in this country Heinrich Conried, a new actor, who 
was to serve at the same time as first stage manager ("erster 
Regisseur*'). Born in 1855, a son of Joseph Cohn, at Bielitz in 
Austrian Silesia, Conried had a meteoric career. From the 
Vienna "Burgtheater,'' where he had first appeared at the 
age of nineteen, he went to Berlin to accept a position in the 
"National Theater." In 1876 he was called to the "Leipziger 
Stadttheater" as leading player in character röles ("erster 
Charakterspieler"), and next we find him in Bremen, where 
he was appointed manager in the local "Stadttheater." There 
Neuendorff saw him and arranged for his trip to America. 

' Mr. Kierschner, now an octogenarian, still resides in New 
York. 

'Mr. Wachsner later became director of the German theater 
in Milwaukee. Vid. J. C. Andressohn, "Die literarische Geschichte 
des Milwaukeer deutschen Bühnenwesens " in German-American 
Annais, Vol. X, Nos, 1—4 of new series. 
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The importance and significance of Conried's connection 
with the German theater in New York can hardly be over- 
emphasized. The deep, healthy influenae of his work mani- 
fested itself not only in the narrower sphere in which he was 
engaged, biit spread over the entire field of the American 
stage. As years went on his influence constantly g^ew wider 
and more profound. Its nature and extent will be examined 
in the following pages. 

On September 19, 1878, two days after the opening of 
Neuendorflf's theater, Conried api>eared as leading man in 
Betty Paoli's one-act drama, "Gringoire." He immediately 
aroused favorable criticism. "Er hat für sein ferneres Leis- 
ten die besten Hoffnungen rege gemacht,*' we read in a press 
comment.® Not long after he appeared as Franz Moor,"* prob- 
ably his best role, and created a veritable Sensation. A still 
more marked success was scored by Conried at the first Per- 
formance of L'Arronge's then new comedy, "Dr. Klaus." The 
play was so populär that it enjoyed in this one season the then 
unprecedented number of thirty-four Performances. Conried 
appeared quite frequently thereafter, always with success, 
notably as Mortimer in Schiller's "Maria Stuart,*' and as Just 
in Lessing*s "Minna von Bamhelm." 

It may be interesting to give a Statistical^^ account of the 
season which we are at present considering. The details are 
as follows: 

Extent of Season:— Stpt 17, 1878, to April 30, 1879. 

Number of Performances: — 223 — of these, 195, including 
three matinees, were given in the Germania Theater, five in 
other New York theaters, ten in Brooklyn, seventeen in New- 
ark and six in Hoboken. 

•The "New Yorker SUats-Zeitung,** Sept. 20, 1878. Cf. also 
"Belletristisches Journal." 

1* He rcceived twenty curtain calls at the first Performance. 
The critics agreed in calling his the best Franz Moor seen in 
America since Dawison's day. 

11 Such accounts have been prepared for each season, but for 
lack of Space only occasional use can be made of the material in 
the following pages. 
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Number of Different Plays: — Fifty-two, of which ten were 
of one act, forty-two of more than one act, and of which 
twenty were performed for the first time in America. 

Class of P/a3'j:— "Tragödie/' 5; "Schauspiel," 5; "Lust- 
spiel" and "Schwank," 26; "Volksstück" and "Posse,'' 13; 
"Lebensbild," 1; "Operette," 2. 

Performances of Classics : — l^essing, 2 evenings in one play 
(''Minna von Barnhelm") ; Schiller, 9 evenings in two plays 
("Die Räuber" and "Maria Stuart") ; Gutzkow, 1 evening 
in one play ("Zopf und Schwert) ; Shakespeare, 1 evening in 
one play ("Othello"). 

Already a month before the season came to an end the 
ambitious young Conried announced his plans for the follow- 
ing year. He wished to control a German theater of his own, 
and with this end in view he opened negotiations with the 
owners of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. His plan, as described 
by himself in a circular letter sent to the press was as follows: 

"Meiner festen unerschütterlichen Überzeugung nach kann 
für jetzt ein erstes deutsches Theater, wie ich es im Auge 
habe, nur dann bestehen, wenn von vorne herein die Haupt- 
kosten gedeckt sind und selbst der ungünstigste Geschäftsgang 
ein Deficit ausschliesst ; dies ist zu erreichen durch die Eröff- 
nung eines Abonnements, wie es alle grösseren Stadttheater 

Deutschlands, ja selbst die Hoftheater ^höchst erfolgreich 

eingeführt haben." He promises further, "nur Schauspieler 
bester Qualität zu engagieren, neue Stücke nur nach den sorg- 
fältigsten Proben herauszubringen, für eine Ausstattung Sorge 
zu tragen, die sich mit den besten englisch-amerikanischen 
Bühnen messen kann." 

Had Conried's hopes been realized there would have been 
three German theater s in New York during the season of 1879- 
1880. But since his plans miscarried, much to the hilarity of 
the older critics who had scoffed at the idea, there were only 
two. The newcomers were William Krämer, Mathilde Cot- 
trelly and Gustav Amberg. In the previous season the last 
mentioned had given several very successful Performances in 
Terrace Garden. Kramer, the owner of a theater and the 
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adjoining Atlantic Garden on the Bowery, made arrangements 
with Conried for a füll season in 1879-1880 in Kramer's 
theater, which was to be known as the Thalia Theater. Ma- 
thilde Cottrelly, an actress imported by Neuendorff in 1875, 
was the third partner. 

This was the first time in the history of the New York 
Theater that two first-class German playhouses were operated 
regularly and systematically throughout the entire season. The 
experiment was a daring one on the part of the new directors, 
for it was generally regarded as an axiom that even in those 
years during which immigration from Germany was annually 
increasing/^ New York could not support two German theaters. 
But the initiative of the new-comers, their succcess in securing 
the Services of Conried as "Regisseur" and of a majority of 
the best Germania talent, and their efforts to make the new 
Thalia Theater essentially a "Volksbühne," made of the seem- 
ingly impossible an actuality. 

The success of the Thalia Theater was immediate. Altho 
the theater was a very large one/' it was quite frequently 
crowded to the doors. The particular success which the first 
season brought out, Genee's comic opera, "Der Seekadet," 
altho of no dramatic significance, assured a good financial 
Standing. The operetta in question was produced over one 
hundred times. More substantial successes from a literary 
and dramatic Standpoint were the appearance of Conried in 
Anzengruber's "Der Pfarrer von Kirch feld/' in Schiller's 
"Die Räuber/* and "Kabale und Liebe," and in Kleist's 
"Kätchen von Heilbronn," and the second visit of the distin- 

1* German immigration was largest between the years 1880 
and 1885. The year 1882, with 250,630, establishcd the record in 
this respect. Until 1885 large immigrations continued. After this 
a period of fluctuation set in, which cxtended until 1893. From 
then on the number steadily declined. Vid. A. B. Faust, **The 
German Element in the United States," Vol. 1, page 586. 

^* Still Standing on the Bowery near Canal St It seats con- 
•iderably over 2,000. 
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guished actress Magda Irschick.^* In the meanwhile the rival 
theater, Neuendorff's Germania, notwithstanding its seniority, 
was suffering visibly imder the keen competition.^" Instead 
of striking out a new path and avoiding the well-defined course 
of the Thalia Theater, the "Volksbühne/' Neuendorff made 
the mistake of accentuating the rivalry. When he heard that 
Amberg was rehearsing a new farce by Schönthan, "Sodom 
und Gomorrha,** he immediately took up the same play and 
purposely produced it one day before Amberg did. When he 
realized the popularity and success of "Der Seekadet" in the 
Thalia Theater he quickly produced the same operetta under 
the title of "Der Marinekadett," and only discontinued it when 
legal proceedings forced him to do so. It was fortunate for 
him that the lack of a good "Heldendarsteller" in the Thalia 
prompted Magda Irschick to change her scene of activity to 
his Germania. Her continued success there*° helped consid- 
erably to save Neuendorff from ruin at that time. 

At the end of the season (1879-1880), late in April, we 
read in the "New Yorker Staats-Zeitung." "Eine der wert- 
vollsten Schauspielkräfte, welche das Thalia-Theater besass 
scheidet schon in dieser Woche aus, Herr Conried, der Char- 
akterspieler und Schauspielregisseur. Er verlässt Amerika am 
8. Mai und wird am 1. Mai sein Abschiedsbenefiz nehmen. 

Herr Conried verabschiedet sich mit derselben Rolle 

(Gringoire), mit welcher er in voriger Saison am Germania- 
theater debütierte. Neben seinen immer tüchtigen, oft rüh- 
menswerten Leistungen als Regisseur hat er eine Reihe per- 
sönlicher Erfolge als Darsteller aufzuweisen, die manches 
Bedauern ob seiner definitiven Rückkehr nach Europa erregen 

i^Among other plays she appeared in "Maria Stuart", "Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans", Mosenthars "Deborah", and Grillparzcr's 
"Mcdea". 

^^ After a month of very poor attendance NeuendorflF was 
forced to reduce the price of seats in his comparatively small 
house to conform with prices in the much larger Thalia Theater. 

i<^Among other plays she appeared in GeibeUs "Brunhild", 
Goethe's "Iphigenie auf Tauris", Shakespeare's "Viel Lärm um 
Nichts", and Laube's "Graf Essex". 
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werden." Conried actually did retum to Europe, but only for 
the Summer montbs. In September, 1880, he was back for 
tours of Cincinnati and BufFalo.^^ 

In the new season (1880-1881) the rival theaters were able 
to continue, both in excellent financial condition. The events 
of this second year of rivalry, moreover, brought additional 
and more concliisive proof that there was rocwn for two Gcr- 
man theatres in New York. Not general excellence of ensem- 
ble work, however, was the cause of the success. Both thea- 
tres had invited notable stars, the Germania Karl Sontag, the 
Thalia Marie Geistinger. Sontag was especially successful 
in Freytag's "J^^^^^i'isten," Gutzkow's "Königsleutnant," 
Shakespeare's "Die bezähmte Widerspenstige," MoHere's "Tar- 
tuffe" and Wilbrandt*s "Tochter des Herrn Fabricius." Marie 
Geistinger, on the other band, showed her versatility, for she 
appeared not only in comic opera (in "Boccaccio" and "Fleder- 
maus"), but also in farce comedy, "Volksstück" ("Pfarrer von 
Kirchfeld"), and serious drama (e. g. Dumas' "Camelien- 
dame"). 

All previous records for attendancce were probably broken 
on April 16, 1881, when four Performances of German plays 
were given in New York. In the Thalia Theater matinee and 
evaiing^ Performances were ofFered, and in the Germania as 
well as in the Academy of Music there were evening Perform- 
ances. When we considcr that the Thalia Theater and the 
Academy of Music were among the laiigest theaters in the coun- 
try, and that every seat was sold out for the entire four Per- 
formances, we acquire a just appreciation of the popularity 
of the German theatres at the time. 

NeuendorfF had reason to believe that his theater would be 
too small for his ambitious plans. Consequently he leased for 
next season (1881-2) one of the largest and most handsome 
playhouses in the city — Wallack's theater on Broadway, corner 

1^ Upon his rcturn from these tours he opened a very success- 
ful dramatic scheel in New York City. The school was supervised 
by himsclf pcrsonally. His busincss card read: " Deklamations- 
und dramatischen Unterricht erteilt — Heinrich Conried. Talent- 
vollen Unbemittelten unentgeltlich.** 
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of Thirteenth Street. To make the occasion more impressive 
the season was to be graced by the presence of Friedrich 
Haase, who w^s still remembered for his brilHant visit in 1869. 
When, accordingly, the Neues Germania Theater was opened 
on September 15, 1881, with a "Festspiel," by William Müller 
of Cincinnati, and at about the same time the Thalia Theater 
resumed activities with Heinrich Conried again as "artistischer 
Leiter,'* the critics and the general public were in a highly 
expectant mood. 

As usual, the star System prevailed almost exclusively thru- 
out the season 1881-1882. The eariiest "Gast" in the Germania 
was Haase, as noted above. His second visit to the United 
States was a distinct disappointment and carried in its wake 
most disastrous results, which will be examined below. He 
offered nothing new, for the old-fashioned "Narciss," "Die 
beiden Klingsberg," "Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab" and other 
plays of a like character (Hamlet was the only notable excep- 
tion) were already very familiär in New York. He was fol- 
lowcd by Franziska EHmenreich, who appeared alternately in 
Dumas or Scribe comedies, and in classics." She was soon 
joined by Karl Sontag, and there ensued a very successful 
"Doppelgastspiel." In the same season Marie Geistinger con- 
tinued to display her versatility at the Thalia Theater. Her 
most populär operettas, 'Der Seekadet," "Die schöne Gala- 
thee," besides those mentioned above, her musical comedies, 
"Drei Paar Schuhe," "Die Näherin," and her favorite trage- 
dies, "Die Cameliendame" and "Arria und Messalina," were 
produced ad infinitum. Indeed, her popularity among Ger- 
mans in New York was probably eclipsed by no one in the 
entire history of the stage. Not content with her success, how- 
ever, the management of the Thalia Theater introduced in 
the same season two other actresses of note, Jenny Stubel 
in Planquette's "Die Glocken von Comeville" and Kaethi 
Schratt in populär comedies. So great was the success of 
these actresses and of their entertaining, but insignificant rep- 

18 She appeared to advantage in **Die bezähmte Wider- 
spenstige ^ "Emilia Galotti", "Maria Stuart". "Kätchen von Heil- 
bronn " and Wilhelmine Hillern's "Geyer Wally". 
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ertor)' that very little time was left for more serious plays. It 
was only with great difficulty that Conried could persuade his 
superiors to permit several Performances of "Die Räuber," 
"Minna von Bamhelm*' and "Uriel Acosta." 

The season which followed (1882-3) was one of the most 
significant. Karl Hermann had taken the place of Amberg 
in the Thalia Theater/» and the latter, entering upon a private 
imdertaking, organized an operatic troupe, which appeared 
in the Germania Theater with Marie Geistinger as leading star. 
She was engaged in her third "Gastspiel," apparently gaining 
as miich siiccess as ever. Neuendorif, however, was deter- 
mined not to neglect serious drama altogether, and he assem- 
bled a capable Company of actors, who produced in rapid 
succession "Hamlet," "Uriel Acosta," "Die Räuber," the Wal- 
lenstein trilogy "Don Carlos," "Wilhelm Teil," "Götz von Ber- 
lichingen," "Egmont," "Faust," and "Emilia Galotti/ (Alex-' 
ander KaufFmann, a rather obscure "Gast," took part in many 
of these Performances. Franziska Ellmenreich, too, retumed 
for a Short stay.) Such a wealth of classical Performances had 
not been seen in New York for many years. The plays were 
all greeted most cordially. But Neuendorff's efforts, laudable 
as they were, were doomed to failure. On the 24th of March, 
1883, presscd on all sides by financial difficulties, he was com- 
pelled to close his theater forever. It was an impressive event 
when on the fateful evening after the Performance, he himself , 
in a voice shaken by emotion, read a Statement to the large 
audience. He admitted frankly that he had failed of his 
purpose to establish in New York a permanent German theater 
of high Standards. Referring to this f act, he said : "Das ist 
hart, zumal wenn man, wie ich mit Stolz von mir behaupten 
kann, dem Dollar nie den Vorzug vor der Kunst gegeben hat. 
Vielleicht liegt eben darin, dass ich nicht erst an den Dollar 
und dann an die Kunst gedacht habe, der Grund zur heutigen 
Kalamität." 

"Mathilde Cottrelly had resigned in 1881. Satisfied with the 
fortune that she had amassed and ovcrshadowcd by the popularity 
of Marie Geistinger, she retired. She later appeared on the Eng- 
lish stage. 
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Let US consider for a moment tlie possible reasons for this 
failure. It is certain that the causes are not to be found exclu- 
sively in the last season. They date fiirther back and lie 
deeper than would first appear. Neuendorff had undoubtedly 
made a serious mistake when he leased Wallack's theater, 
which was surely too large for his purposes. Already supplied 
with the spacious Thalia Theater, the German publica could 
not Support a second large playhouse. A second evident cause 
was the failure of Friedrich Haasens visit in 1881-2. His 
arrogance rendered him deaf to Neuendorff's good advice 
concerning his repertory, and he insisted on presenting old plays 
that had lost their populär appeal many years ago. Extrava- 
gant demands on the part of Haase^*' tended to make matters 
worse. Chagrined by his utter failure, he wrote a number of 
letters after his return to Germany, in which he attacked 
conditions in this country. He attributed to American audi- 
ences an utter lack of artistic sense and of appreciation for 
true art. He claimed, moreover, that only the lightest and 
most f rivolous forms of entertainment could hope for success 
here, and that the name of Marie Geistinger echoed thru the 
country in tones that silenced the roar of Niagara, 

But there is a third and more profound reason for Neuen- 
dorfl's downfall. It is an evil which we shall meet again and 
which caused trouble whenever it appeared — the so-called star 
System. Almost completely outrooted in Germany by the 
excellent reform work of the Dlike of Meiningen and his 
actors, especially in the seventies and eighties of the previous 
Century, the System still maintains a powerful foothold thruout 
this country. The results, discouraging as they are, arouse 
the comment of almost every notable critic of the American 
stage.-^ It must be admitted that the German theater in New 

2ö Hc received 40% of the net profits during his stay. 

*i Cf. Allen Davenport "Stage AflFairs in America Today", 
Norman Hapgood, "Stage in America 1897 — 1900 ", Ludwig Fulda, 
"Amerikanische Eindrücke**, pp. 141 — 143. 

Cf. also on this subject A. B. Faust, "The German Element". 
Vol. 2, pp. 327—338. 
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York was aflFected by prevalent conditions and misled in the 
same way. This fact, altho not sufficiently recognized, is essen- 
tial in determining results. As one critic said a few years 
later (in the "Staats-Zeitung*' at the end of the season 1890-1) 
with great justice, the constant presence of stars inculcated 
in the people a "Gastspielerkultus" which brought about the 
unhappy circumstance that the star was considered more impor- 
tant than the play itself. The same critic continues: "Die 
Stars sind und bleiben der Verderb jedes Theaters, sie demo- 
ralisieren das Publikum, sie nehmen demselben den Glauben an 
das reguläre Personal/' The remedy for the evil was, of 
course, a careful elimination of all stars, the Substitution of 
an able resident Company, and the preparation of a careful 
repertoire. 

Since, however, this fundamental shortcoming never 
occurred to the managers of the eighties, they continued to 
import from time to time the most noted actors of Germany. 
By doing so they undoubtedly fumished many a treat to their 
fastidious audiences, but they unwittingly wrought their own 
destruction thereby. In the very season of the NeuendorflF 
failure Karl Hermann had in the Thalia Theater the excellent 
comedienne Josephine Gallmeyer, the inimitable pair of come- 
dians Wilhelm Knaak and Franz Tewele, and finally Ludwig 
Barnay, a tragedian who takes rank with the greatest actors 
in history." 

Hermann's experience was identical with that bf Neuen- 
dorflF. The end of the season brought with it failure, and fof 
the ncxt five years the Thalia Theater was in the hands of 
Gustav Amberg. Bamay's words of farewell, uttered early 
in May, 1883, "Ich stehe am Grabe von zwei deutschen Thea- 
tern," were only too true. 

" Especially notable in this, Barnay's first visit to America, 
were his Graf Essex, Wallenstein, Coriolan, Kean and Marc 
Antonius, and finally his appearance togrether with Conried in 
•'Clavigo" and ""Die Räuber". 
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CHAPTER II. 

1883-1888 — Amberg in the Thalia Theater — Other 
Attempts. 

During the next several seasons there was only one German 
theatre in New York— the Thalia Theater. There were occa- 
sional German Performances, to be sure, or even longer sessions 
in other theatres thruout the city,^^ as for example, Conried's 
Short season in the fall of 1884 in Niblo's Garden, where he 
presented the spectacle ("Ausstattungsstück") "Die sieben 
Raben." 

The first season during which the Thalia Theater held the 
field alone (1883-4) was probably the poorest in the history 
of the theater, altho besides Marie Geistinger, two noted trage- 
dians, Magda Irschick, who appeared in "Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans," "Kabale und Liebe" and Grillparzer's "Medea," and 
Antonie Janisch were present. It was a period of depression 
of interest on the part of the public and inefficiency on the 
part of the actors, altho the latter half of the season brought 
better results in both respects. The theater, conscious of the 
fact that the season did not promise success, did not open until 
October 1. (This date has in recent years become the usual 
one for the opening of the German theater in New York, but 
during the eighties it was the custom to b^n the season as 
early as the middle of September.) The late opening proved 
to be a wise move. The "Staats-Zeitung^* in its review in 
May, 1884, speaks of the season as "die trüben Monate die 
als Saison 1883-4 in der Geschichte des deutschen Theaters 
mit der allerschwärzesten Tinte verzeichnet werden sollten." 
Fortunately no f uture season vied with this one in that respect. 
It is very likely that the brilliant year that preceded had sur- 
feited the receptive powers of the theatre-going public and 
had brought about a reaction. 

2a The Performances givcn by New York companies at inter- 
vals in Brooklyn and the two complete seasons there, 1884-5, under 
L. Stefano and 1885-6 under Minnie Raaber and G. L. Böhm are 
not considered here. 
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But it was soon made evident that the State of affairs would 
bc altered, for the the autumn of 1884 saw many improve- 
ments. The notable event of 1884-5 was the first appearance 
in this coiintry in March, 1885, of Adolf Sonnenthal, whose 
success is only to be compared with that of Dawison's and 
Barnay's. He came under the management of Conried. "Vater 
und Sohn," "Der Marquis von Villemer'* and "Fromont jun. 
und Risler sen/' were his new offerings, The English critics, 
however could not appreciate Sonnenthal during his first visit. 
Ignorance of German theatrical conditions probably accounts 
for it. An amusing instance of this is fumished in the "New 
York Tribüne" when it reported before Sonnenthal's arrival 
that "the well-kncwn Austrian actress, Mme. Sonnenthal is 
Coming." The remainder of the season, as far as the Thalia 
Theater is concemed, was an uneventful, uninteresting period. 
Operetta, musical comedy and farce constituted by far the 
greater part of the entertainment. Of interest quite apart 
f rom this, however, is the fact that on January 5, 1885, Neuen- 
dorff opened a new theater situated on Third avenue bet^veen 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first Streets and called Apollo Theater. 
That he had leamed a valuable lesson by his earlier experi- 
ences was proved by his avowed purpose in founding his new 
theater. He intended, namely, to lay especial emphasis upon 
more serious drama, without neglecting the lighter genres, and 
to banish most mercilessly the star system. For his purpose he 
engaged an excellent Company, headed by Magda Irschick. 
During the first f ew weeks he planned to present "Der Fechter 
von Ravenna," "Gustav Wasa," "Die Braut von Messina," "Die 
Karolinger," and other plays of a like caliber. But two weeks 
had not passed, and the undertaking had hardly gotten imder 
way when NeuendorflF once more saw his ideal shattered. With 
this second failure, fully as tragic as the first, there practically 
sank into oblivion one of the most deserving characters in the 
history of the German-American stage. 

During the season which was just considered (1884-5), 
Manager Amberg made a notable attempt, especially during 
the first few weeks, to introduce more serious drama. He 
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was unsuccessful ; the public, under the spell of Marie Geis- 
tinger, clamored for musical comedy and farce. Consequently 
Amberg, who was determined not to sacrifice good attendance, 
acceded to the general desire.^* There could be no doubt that 
the Germans of New York had unconsciously allowed their 
artistic taste to be spoiled. If we are to single out any one 
person who is to bear the Warne it must be Marie Geistinger. 
Her wonderfully versatile talents,^« particulariy her remark- 
able ability in operetta, had brought this about. Haase in his 
blind rage had hit upon the truth. 

Guided by these principles, Amberg engaged for 1885-6 
only mediocre talent, with which he could accompHsh but little. 
Attendance, too, suffered, due partly to that fact, and partly 
to business depression. Consequently, Amberg committed a 
Wunder when he invited Friedrich Mitterwurzer as star for the 
season. The early appearance of the latter in the Star Thea- 
ter and his tour in the West were eminently successful. Com- 
pelled later, however, to act with Amberg's troupe, he failed. 
The actors of the theater were unable to "play up to him," and 
the result was a series of uneven, slovenly Performances. None- 
theless he displayed his remarkaWe versatility, for he alter- 
nated the most serious part, such as Richard III, Franz Moor, 
Hamlet and Faust with comedy röles, as Conrad Bolz, or even 
farce roles in Moser's **Schwänke." Taking this season as a 
whole, the most successful plays were Schönthan's farce, "Der 
Raub der Sabinerinnen'' (three füll weeks), and the same 
author's "Frau Dir. Striese*' (thirteen Performances.) Dumas 
held the stage four evenings ("Kean"), Zola three ("Der 
Totschläger"), Brachvogel three ("Narciss"), Schiller two 
("Räuber''), Shakespeare two (Richard III" and "Hamlet"), 
Goethe two ("Faust"), Gutzkow two ("Urbild des TartufFe" 

" Of circa 250 Performances in this season 75 were "Schau- 
spiele" and "Lustspiele", 21 "Schwanke" and "Possen", and all 
the fest musical plays. 

25 Her versatility, which permitted her to appear one evening 
in Dumas* "Cameliendame" or Wilbrandt's "Arria und Mcssalina" 
and the next in farce or operetta has been noted above p. . 
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and "Königsleutnant''), Kleist one ("Kätchen v. Heilbronn") 
and Freytag one ("Die Journalisten"). 

To relieve the monotony Amberg imported no tragedian in 
1886-7. Instead he arranged for a visit of Emil Thomas, (Mie 
of Germany's best comedians, and his wife, Betty Damhoffer- 
Thomas. There resulted many Performances of farces, the 
effect of which was rather tiresome in a protracted visit. The 
rest of the season was taken up almost exclusively with oper- 
ettas and comic operas. It remains to mention here a Soubrette, 
Marguerite Fish, who first appeared in the Thalia Theater 
in December, 1886. She was born in New York of American 
parentage, leamed Gemian in Berlin and Vienna, and entered 
upon a stage career there. Her case is probably unique. 

Amberg's last season at the Thalia Theater (1887-8) was 
also his best. His first big drawing card, after the operatic 
tenor Boetel and the ccmiedian August Junkermann had left, 
was Emest Possart, who appeared chiefly in dassics.. His 
wide repertoire included, besides Shakespearean roles and 
most of the German classics, leading parts in Lindner's "Blut- 
hochzeit," Wilbrandt's "Die Tochter des Herrn Fabricius," 
Bjömson's "Fallissement," Byron's "Manfred" and Ibsen's 
"Stützen der Gesellschaft." During the same time Conried 
conducted another short but very successful season in the Star 
Theater with the actress Hedwig Niemann-Raabe. Encour- 
aged thereby, he arranged with Bamay for a short "Gastspiel" 
to take place in March, 1888, in the Academy of Music. Un- 
fortunately a terrible blizzard swept over the country at that 
time. Bamay naturally failed, and Conried was threatened 
with most serious financial losses. He was already resigning 
himself to the inevitable when Amberg came to the rescue. 
The latter agreed to engage Barnay and to assume all responsi- 
bility. Hereupon there ensued a "Gastspiel" which in brilliance 
was never equalled in this country, and has probably never 
been exceeded in Germany. To Bamay's Hamlet, Uriel 
Acosta, Karl Moor, Wallenstein, Teil and Bolz, Possart played 
Polonius, De Sylva, Franz Moor, Butler, Gessler and Schmock 
respectively. These notable events were indced a fitting end 
to Amberg's five seasons in the Thalia Theater. 
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Chapter III. 

iS88'i8Q3—The Earliest Period of tlie Amberg Theater 
(Irving Place Theater), 

Late in thc year 1886 Hugo Wesendonck, one of the most 
prominent patrons of the German theater, founded a "Deutsche 
Theater-Gesellschaft," the object of which was to raise sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of founding and supporting a Ger- 
inan theater "in the upper part of New York City." This So- 
ciety rapidly gained membership, and set itself to the difficult 
atsk of raising the requisite funds. Not long after Heinrich 
Conried came to the fore with a similar plan, the details of 
which correspond with his project of 1879.^® His object was 
"to establish a first-class German theater." He feit that in 
Order to carry this out successfully, it was necessary to antici- 
pate difficulties of every character. With this end in view he 
set out to raise $45,000 by subscription. While the process of 
collection was making but slow progress in each case, Gustav 
Amberg suddenly announced on January 23, 1887, that he had 
made all arrangements to establish a new German theater. As 
a Site he had chosen the old Irving Hall on Irving Place and 
15th Street. Consequently there was nothing left for the 
"Gesellschaft" and for Conried to do but to suspend activities 
and await developments. 

The preparations, however, for the opening of the new 
theater took more time than was at first expected. Amberg 
had hoped that the house would be ready by October, 1888, 
at the latest, and with this firm conviction he did not renew 
his lease on the Thalia Theater after the summer. When his 
hopes seemed about to be shattered, when delay followed 
delay, it almost looked as if New York would be deprived of 
a German theater for the first time in a generation. Finally 
on December 1, 1888, the new theater could be opened, bearing 
the name of its patron saint, Gustav Amberg.^^ But his actors 

2« See above. 

2T Late in October Amberg had already given seven Per- 
formances in the Star Theatre as a "Vorsaison." 
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and their repertoire aroused disappointment. The delay in 
building the theater and the uncertainty of the future had 
caused Amberg to postpone until August bis efforts to raise a 
Company. By that time the great majority of good actors had 
signed contracts elsewhere. But as usual it happened that 
there was in Germany a surplus of good comedians. Chiefly 
to these Amberg restricted his choice,^* and there resulted a 
season that consisted almost exclusively of "Possen" and 
"Schwanke/* Under such circumstances there was every 
reason to believe that the new theater had already fallen into 
the ways of its predecessor. The first play produced in the 
Amberg Theater, Paul Lindau's comedy, "Ein Erfolg/' proved 
to be a failure. The most successful play of the season, a 
farce by Bisson and Mars, went through twenty-five Perform- 
ances, while Lindau's "Die beiden Leonoren" was given four- 
teen evenings. 

Fortunately Amberg realized fully what was at stake for 
him. Therefore he made a serious attempt in the second 
season to raise this level of his theater above the ordinary. It 
must be acknowledged to his credit that he succeeded in doing 
so. To be sure. there were some hastily prepared Perform- 
ances. Furthermore, there was no good "jugendlicher Lieb- 
haber" no imposing "Heldenmutter" no "Heldenvater." The 
Staging of more serious dramas, too, suflFered in comparison 
with the artistic presentation of operettas. But the repertoire 
was manysided and well chosen. Besides eighteen works of 
a lyrical character, there appeared forty-four dramas of all 
kinds, ranging from tragedy to farce, of which fourteen were 
new to America. The ensemble work, too, was the best seen 
in New York in many years. 

As a fitting climax to this successful season came the 
second visit of Ernst Possart. Probably the most notable inci- 
dent of his stay was his appearance in Sudermann's then new 
drama, "Die Ehre," which was presented twenty-three times 
during the last three weeks of the season. Other plays in 
which he appeared here for the first time were Calderon's 

2« Junkermann, Ottbert, Rank & Luhe were the most prom- 
inent members of Amberg's troupc. 
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"Richter von Zalamea/' Moliere's "Harpagon," Ibsen's 
"Nora," and Freytag's "Benjamin." It must be admitted that 
he contributed not a Httle to the general success of the second 
year of the Amberg Theater. 

Hardly as much may be said of the following season (1890- 
91), which still saw Amberg at the head of the theater. He 
introduced a noveUy in the form of two "Gesammtgastspiele." 
One of these, given by a Company of Low German actors f rom 
Hamburg, proved to be the flattest failure that ever occurred 
on a German stage in New York. Partly because their reper- 
toire was too provincial, partly because they appealed only to 
a small minority of German-Americans, they feit compelled 
to quit and sail home after half a dozen Performances. A 
second troupc of a similar character, the "Münchener Bauem- 
ensemble," met with much more success. Their fresh, natural 
acting, their good "team work" and their appealing repertory 
assured them a "run" of seventy-two Performances. "Der 
Herrgottschnitzer von Ammergau," with twenty-nine repeti- 
tions, succeeded best. There followed "Almenrausch und 
Edelweiss," "Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld," "Der Meineidbauer" 
and many others. 

I.ate in the spring of 1891 there were produced in rapid, 
bewildering succession a long list of new plays representing 
the latest tendencies in German literature. A study of the 
reception which was accorded them in New York is extremely 
interesting from a literary point of view. At present, how- 
ever, the question can only be briefly considered. The chief 
dramas of the kind mentioned were : JaflFe's "Bild des Signor- 
elli," Fulda's "Wilde Jagd,"=» Richard Voss' "Eva," Suder- 
mann's "Sodoms Ende," Wildenbruch's "Haubenlerche," Lin- 
dau's "Die Sonne," and Philippi's "Das alte Lied." Such an 
array of "first nights" had not been seen in many a year. But 
notwithstanding the widespread attention that the majority 
of these plays had aroused in Germany, they were very coldly 
received here. What can be the reason for this surprising fact? 
The New York public was, it seems, not as yet accustomed to 

2» Several months before, the same author's 'Das verlorene 
Paradies" was also produced. 
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modern literary tendencies. Still clmging to the old "Philister- 
komödie/* people vvere shocked by questions of morality and 
repulsed by the sordid reality which many of these plays 
disclosed.'® 

This may help to explain their failure. But it seems that 
an additional reason can be found. These productions were 
in the hands of the stock Company of the theater, without su|>- 
port from a visiting star. Had there been a Possart or a 
Bamay present there surely would have been different results. 
In other words, the arch-evil and bane of the theater, the star 
System, was again proving its pernicious influence. 

Unfavorable financial conditions made it extremely doubt- 
ful whether the Amberg Theater would be opened again in 
the fall of 1891. So much was certain, that Amberg would 
be unable to carry it through another season. Accordingly, 
when the theater actually opened on October 1, we find him 
only in the inferior capacity of assistant manager, while Leo 
von Raven and Max Mansfeld were the managers. Their 
important achievement was to win the patronage of the more 
influential German-American Citizens. Whereas previously the 
theater was forced to look to the smaller tradesmen and me- 
chanics for support,^^ the interest of men of affairs in the finan- 
cial and industrial world was now enlisted. When it was suc- 
cessfully demonstrated to this class that comedy and farce was 
just as well acted in the Amberg Theater as in the English 
speaking theaters, they became more regulär in their attend- 
ance. Another notable phenomenon in connection with the 
first year under the new regime is the surprisingly large num- 
ber of diflferent plays performed. The grand total of 108 
plays produced in a season of seven and one-half months 
gives unmistakable testimony of the talent and industry of the 
troupe. The achievement is nothing short of marvelous, and 

^^ As early as Sept. 26, 1889 Ibsen*s "Nora" was performed 
in the Amberg Theater for the first time in America. This play 
was followed three months later by "Die Stützen der Gesellschaft." 
Having prepared his audiences in that way, Amberg now ventured 
to producc the above mentioned dramas. 

81 See Müller's article in Tenner's "Amerika." 
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has probably no parallel anywhere. The most important new 
plays brought out were Ibsen's **Hedda Gabler" and "Volks- 
feind," Grillparzer's "Die Jüdin von Toledo," and Wilden- 
bruch's "Der Menonit." Of plays that had already appeared 
in this country, but were now revised, were Grillparzer's "Ahn- 
frau," Goethe's "Geschwister" and Sudermann's "Die Ehre" 
and "Sodoms Ende." Four plays of Shakespeare ("Die 
Zähmung," "Romeo," "Othello" and "Hamlet"), three of 
Goethe ("Clavigo," "Faust," and "Geschwister") and five of 
Schiller ("Räuber," "Kabale und Liebe," "Die Jungfrau," 
"Don Carlos" and "Marie Stuart") appeared. 

The season did not pass without its usual quota of stars. 
Josef Kainz, who later in the season also appeared in the 
Thalia Theater, Adalbert Matkowsky, Emil Thoraas and others 
were in New York at some time during the year. Fortunately, 
however, they did not push themselves unduly into prominence. 
The "New Yorker Staats-Zeitung" in its review in May, 1892,. 
calls attention to this fact. It strongly advises an abolitioa 
of the entire star system, and its words in that connection, 
oracular as they are, deserve to be quoted: "Kann und will 
das New Yorker deutsche Theater in Zukunft nicht auf die 
Gäste verzichten und seine Haupteinnahmequelle in der be- 
rechtigten, von Woche zu Woche fester wurzelnden Beliebt- 
heit seines Ensembles suchen und finden, so wird es immer 
mehr order weniger die prekäre Existenz des Spielers führen, 
welcher von der Hand in den Mund lebt." 

Once again in 1891-2 New York had two German theaters 
for the greater part of the year. The old Thalia Theater, 
which had already sunk into a State of semi-oblivion, was 
newly opened. Carl and Theodore Rosenfeld, two ambitious 
theatrical promojers, secured a lease on the property. They 
opened the theater as early as September 4 with a Liliputian 
spectacle. But hardly three weeks later, on September 27, they 
surprised theatrical circles by bold advertisements inserted in 
leading New York newspapers, English and German, that 
under their management the players of the Duke of Meiningen, 
the so-called "Meininger," would give a series of Perform- 
ances in New York City beginning November 16. This news, 
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producing a pleasant thrill, seemed hardly credible to the 
average reader. It had been the ambition of almost every 
director of a German theater in New York to introduce the 
original "Meininger," but the plan had never been carried out. 
In the spring of 1886 arrangements for that purpose had been 
nearly perfected, and only an eleventh hour disagreement on 
the part of the "Meininger" prevented their appearance. It 
remained for the young and comparatively inexperienced 
Rosenfeld brothers to do what for older and more experienced 
managers had been impossible. 

Amberg, as rival of the Rosen felds, naturally questioned 
the veracity of their claims. He published in the "New York 
Herald** an article in which he formally challenged them to 
prove their Statements. But he could elicit from them only a 
boastful and withal a sarcastic answer. Thereupon he de- 
cided to use more drastic methods of arriving at the truth, 
and in a telegraphic message addressed to the "Herzogliche 
Hoftheater-Intendanz" in Meiningen, he bluntly demanded a 
confirmation. The following answer was the result : "Mehrere 
Mitglieder des Hoftheaters von Rosenfeld engagiert. Mein- 
inger Ausstattungen von demselben angekauft. Weitere Ver- 
handlungen im Gange." Unfortunately for Amberg the entire 
correspondence feil into the hands of the Rosenfelds, whence 
it was spread broadcast. From this source we have surely 
definite proof that at least a part of the famous Company, to- 
gether with their stage effects, visited New York. The stigma, 
"die falschen Meininger," which clung to the troupe was prob- 
ably more the result of Amberg's press agents than anything 
eise. The "Meininger" produced notably "Julius Caesar," "Die 
Hermannschlacht," "Kätchen von Heilbronn" and "Maria 
Stuart." Besides this they played for the first time in America 
Hauptmannes "Vor Sonnenaufgang," a drama over which New 
York audiences fairly shuddered. 

The Meininger troupe, as it appeared in New York, was 
especially praiseworthy in ensemble play and in populär scenes. 
The unfortunate fact that the entire troupe could not make 
the trip explains the reason for the rough, uneven acting that 
was at times evident. But notwithstanding all defects, it re- 
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mains true that even during their short stay the "Meininger" 
exerted a salutary influence. The English stage, hopelessly 
decadent and commercialized, they could not reach, but they 
helped to drive home a valuable lesson to the German stage in 
this country. The fruits were bound to ripen not many years 
later under the genius of Heinrich Conried. 

But bef ore we pass on to those years, it is our duty to con- 
sider the one remaining season under Raven & Mansfdd in 
the Amberg Theater (1892-3). It was not marked by any 
brilliant events, but represents rather the final attempt of two 
incompetent managers to save themselves from destruction. 
Believing that a stock Company of their own, good as it might 
be, could contribute but little to real success, and feeling con- 
vinced that the public would support only comedies and farces, 
they engaged for the major part of the season the entire Berlin 
Company of Emil Thomas, in which Max Waiden, Emil Berla 
and Betty Damhofer-Thomas were prominent. As a result 
Germans who made a practice of attending the German theater 
were at first, to be sure, interested and amused by this very 
clever troupe of comedians, but soon they were wearied be- 
yond endurance by a form of entertainment that tended to 
prove shallow and worthless upon closer acquaintance. The 
results of 1886-7, added to those of 1892-3, weigh heavily 
against the Statement so often heard, that the Germans of 
New York care only for frivolous entertainment. Perhaps 
the present paper will have done an important service if it 
will show that seasons of an essentially "classical" nature, in 
which Stars play no particular part, were crowned with more 
success than those of an opposite character." 

Such proof will act as a restoration of the reputation of 
Germans in New York for good dramatic taste. It has also 
been charged that German audiences here are not "educated 
to the theater*' and are unappreciative. They visit the theater, 
according to their critics, merely to be amused, and in their 
unreasonable desire for hilarity, interrupt the most serious 
scenes with peals of laughter. These accusations are, however, 
refuted by Mr. Hermann Korn, who for over thirty years has 

** NeuendorfFs ultimate failure was due to other reasons. 
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been a member of the Irving Place troupe, and who, in addi- 
tion, has acquired wide experience as an actor in Germany. 
He assures the writer that German-American audiences com- 
pare quite favorably in all respects with average audiences in 
Germany. 

In the spring of 1893 the administration of Mansfeld and 
Raven ended. Called in two years before to replace Amberg, 
they did only a passive service to the theater. When actual 
results are considered, it must be admitted that they accom- 
plished little. Their administrative mistakes and their insuffi- 
cient knowledge of theatrical aflfairs caused their financial ruin. 
William Steinway, financial supporter of the theater, was once 
more forced to cast about for a new manager. Fortunately, 
his attention was drawn to Heinrich Conried, who was at that 
time managing the newly organized "Ferency Operetten Ge- 
sellschaft" and winning unparalleled success. For over three 
months the Company attracted crowded houses in the Amberg 
Theater, the particular drawing card being the new operetta, 
"Der Vogelhändler/' So populär, indeed did this musical 
play become that in a letter to Conried, the Raven-Mansfeld 
management could write: "Wir freuen uns aufrichtig — nach 
genauer Durchsicht unserer Bücher, einsichtlich alter Jahr- 
gänge — Ihnen mitteilen zu können, dass die Zahl der Perso- 
nen, welch bis jetzt den Aufführungen von 'Der Vogelhändler' 
in unserem Theater beigewohnt haben, entschieden die grösste 
ist, welche bis jetzt in den Annalen der deutschen Theater- 
geschichte New Yorks erreicht wurde." 

Chapter IV. 

iSqS'IQOS — Conried's First Period as Manager — Culmination 
of Ideals, 

On April 29, 1893, the day on which the season ended, 
Steinway closed a contract with Conried. He was led by 
Conried's success with the Ferency Operetta Company to be- 
lieve that he was enlisting in his Services a man who could at 
least make the theater self-supporting. He expected to find 
in Conried merely a clever business man, who combined with 
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his shrewdness a tolerably accurate understanding of theatrical 
conditions. Accordingly he was most agreeably surprised on 
discovering that he had lighted upon a person whose exekutive 
ability and artistic taste were remarkable. By a happy chance 
he had chosen the one man who understood how to develop 
the German theater in New York to its füll possibiHties. 

Conried's previous training had well fitted him for the ardu- 
ous duties that he was to undertake. As far back as 1879, 
while still a young actor, he had cherished the idea of estab- 
Hshing a first-class German theater in New York. His failure 
had left him undaunted, and the foUowing years, which he 
spent as "Regisseur'' in the Thalia Theater, were most valuable 
for him in the additional experience they fumished not only 
in the theater, but also in the broader school of life. His sub- 
sequent checkered career, during which we find him now as 
dramatic teacher, now as manager for individual stars or com- 
plete organizations, helped him in the same direction. Conse- 
quently William Steinway addressed in 1893 a niature man 
who cherished definite aims and fixed ideals. 

The first and most characteristic desire of the new manager 
was to asscmble a stock Company which would bring credit to 
the theater. To this end he left for Europe on May 4, 1893, 
and remained abroad during the entire summer. But before 
his departure he changed the name of the theater, which was 
still known as the Aniberg Theater, although Amberg had for 
some time severed all connections with it, to the Irving Place 
Theater, a name which has remained until the present day. 

Not many months had elapsed after the opening of the 
theater on September 30, 1893, before it was recognized that a 
new era had begun with Conried. To be sure, those who had 
expected a sudden and complete reversal of conditions within 
a Short time were disappointed. A change of that kind was 
manifestly impossible under the circumstances. It was Con- 
ried^s duty to build up for the future slowly and gradually in 
Order to develop a well rounded ensemble. He f rankly con- 
f essed that such a task was not to be accomplished in one year, 
but must of necessity be a series of long experiments. Where- 
as previous managers had always planned for the particular 
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season which they were facing, Conried planned for the vvhole 
future of the theater. Therein lies in part tlie secret of his 
ultimate success. 

Naturally his first year brought with it no particular sur- 
prises. But certain facts deserve notice. Although the assem- 
bled Company showed an inclination toward the "Konversa- 
tionsstück," to the detriment of more serious drama, there was 
a notable lack of stars throughout the season. Operetta, as 
presented by the Ferency Company, still occupied a consider- 
able part of the season,^^ and of the dramas presented the 
majority were "Lustspiele' and "Schwanke." One hundred 
and fifty evenings were devoted to comedy and farce, Schön- 
than's and Moser's works proving the most populär. From 
the list of more serious plays only the following need be men- 
tioned: Sudermann's "Die Heimat," Schiller's "Kabale und 
Liebe," Nordmann's "Gefallene Engel" and Fulda's "Der 
Talisman.^* In spite of these seemingly insignificant results 
the critic of the "Staats-Zeitung" feit justified to write as 
follows (May 6, 1894) : "Heinrich Conried hat sich im Laufe 
der ersten Saison seiner Direktionstätigkeit nach so vielen 
Richtungen als der rechte Mann am rechten Platz erwiesen, 
dass jeder Freund des deutschen Theaters mit vollem Ver- 
trauen der weiteren Gestaltung der künstlerischen Verhältnisse 
des in den letzten Jahren schwergeprüften Instituts entgegen- 
sehen darf." Continuing, he takes notice of how Conried had 
made out of a "Gastspieltheater" an "Ensembletheater in wel- 
chem nicht die Mätzchen und Kniffe des Dollars-Beifall- und 
grünes Ruhmesgemüse heischenden 'Stars' das grosse Wort 
führen, sondern ein abwechslungsreicher Spielplan in fein- 
schattierten, sorgfältig abgetönten Aufführungen geboten 
wird." "Dass dies," he continucs, "das einzige Mittel ist, um 
das deutsche Theater vor der prekären Existenz des Spielers 
zu schützen, der fortwährend auf eine Karte sein Alles setzt, 
sind in den letzten Saisons immer und immer wieder auszu- 
sprechen wir nicht müde geworden. Im letzten Winter hat 

•' Only 39 non-musical plays wcrc produccd. 

** At the very outsct Conried had promised a considerable 
widening of the repertory. 
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das Irving Place Theater keine Vorstellung gebracht, wdche 
nicht sorgfältig Einstudierung und eine verständnisvolle Regie 
verrathen und eine befriedigende künstlerische Gesammtwir- 
kung erzielt hätte/' 

Conried's second season showed improvements over the 
first. But the fact that even then a good "jugendlicher Lieb- 
haber," an interesting "Liebhaberin," and a "junge Naive" 
were lacking, shows against what difficulties Conried had to 
work. The season is, however, important from another point 
of view. Conried had put the theater on a sound business 
basis, and had dispelled in that way the uncertain fate which 
always threatened its existence. At the end of the season, 
therefore, the usual feeling of nervous anxiety for the future 
was lacking. 

Again the stars were conspicuously absent. Referring to 
this the "Staats-Zeitung" says (May 5, 1895): "Mit dieser 
verderblichen 'Alle für Einen '-Politik hat der einsichtsvolle 
Theatermann, der jetzt das Irving Place Theater leitet, glück- 
licherweise ein für alle Mal gebrochen." The inevitable result 
was that the public gradually regained its taste for better 
drama and learned to center its interest in the whole Company 
and the ensemble playing. This achievement alone, which did 
much to restore dramatic literature to its rightful position, 
was sufficient to make Conried famous. 

The dramatic year of 1894-5 is notable for still another 
season. It marks an Innovation which is in every way most 
significant. The great German classics were produced with 
frequent regularity at populär prices. "Emilia Galotti," 
"Minna von Bamhelm" and "Nathan der Weise;" "Die 
Räuber," "Kabale und Liebe," "Maria Stuart" and "Wilhelm 
Teil," as well as "Faust" and "Othello" were included in the 
repertoire. The good attendance at these perfomiances proved 
that even the German who has left his fatherland has not lost 
his love and understanding for his native literature. By con- 
tinuing and developing this policy during the next few seasons, 
Conried was doubtless acting in the best interests of the public. 

Beside the dissemination of classical drama there lies an- 
other duty in the path of the manager. He must keep the 
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public in touch with the most recent and most significant move- 
ments in literature. Throughout the eighties that was com- 
paratively easy f or German managers because of literary condi- 
tions in Germany.** But when literature regained its promi- 
nence, this Obligation again assumed its natural importance. 
It became customary to reserve certain evenings f or new plays 
that had met with success in the larger theatrical centers of 
Germany. The more important new dramas that were played 
iii the season under consideration were Paul Lindau's "Der 
Andere," Philippi's "Wohltäter der Menschheit," Halbe's 
"Jugend," and Zobeltitz's "Ohne Geläut." 

During the summer of 1895 Conried made another trip to 
Europe in order to continue his inexorable search for the miss- 
ing links which were to strengthen his Company .*• The season 
of 1895-6 bore out the fact that he had been successful. The 
ensemble attained prominence, and there were extremely few 
Performances that could not be characterized as well rounded. 
In its usual review of the season the "Staats-Zeitungf' says 
(May 10, 1896): "Neben manchen anderen, schwer ins Ge- 
wicht fallenden Vorzügen der Conried'schen Direktion ist 
dieses Ensemble, das innerhalb der weitgesteckten Grenzen der 
modernen Bühnenproduktion, von der Farce bis zum Gesell- 
schaftsdrama, ganz und voll seinen Mann steht, eine der 
erfreulichsten Errungenschaften des zielbewussten ernsten 
Strebens, das vor nur drei Jahren mit Heinrich Gonried seinen 
Einzug in's Irving Place Theater gehalten hat." 

It will be noticed that besides the lavish praise which the 
above quotation contains there is a silent criticism implied. 
Judging by this article, Conried*s troupe was not quite as ex- 
cellent in classical plays as it doubtless was in modern dramas. 
Altho the policy of giving populär Performances of the classics 
was continued, the criticism is justified. Not that the plan of 
devoting particular attention to more recent literature is to be 
condemned. No just critic could make such an impHcation. 

»*Cf. Litzmann's cxcellent scrics of lecturcs "Das deutsche 
Drama in den literarischen Bewegungen der Gegenwart.** 

»•Whilc he was abroad, the ** Berliner Börsencourier " cele- 
brated him as the regenerator of the German theater in New York. 
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It is, quite to the contrary, a very desirable State of afFairs, 
especially when the dramas produced are as significant as were 
those brought out by Conried. 

To this period may be assigned the beginning of a real 
• appreciation of the modern drama in New York, a circum- 
J\>-*^s '^ \ stance which was made possible by one play, Hauptmannes 

^Ar.4 J^.j ,.j^.^ Weber," produced on April 1 1896.«^ Altho the season 
was nearing its end, Conried left no stone untumed to make 
the Performances a success. It represents one of the most 
important events in the history of the German theater in New 
York. The original plan of presenting the drama only five 
times was modified, for several additional Performances were 
demanded and given. The play adequately proved its univer- 
sality of appeal. It held the audiences in a heated f renzy thru- 
out. To be sure, many feit naturally repulsed, but even they 
were aroused to unconscious admiration. The production was 
not only a token of the artistic ability of Conried, but also an 
excellent proof of the irresistible power of naturalism. But a 
Short time previous to this the play had swept over Berlin with 
identical results. Beside this notable event, mention may be 
made of the first appearance in America of Sudermann's 
"Schmetterlingsschlacht" and "Das Glück im Winkel," Haupt- 
mannes "College Crampton" and Philipp's "Dornenw^." 

One other fact in regard to this important season must be 
introduced here. For the first time since he had assumed 
control of the theater, Conried introduced a visiting star late 
in the spring of 1896. The distinction feil upon Georg Engels, 
a well-known "Charakterkomiker" f rom Berlin. But Conried's 
motives in extending an invitation to him were far different 
from the motives of previous managers in similar cases. 
Whereas Neuendorff, Amberg and Hermann had always been 
compelled by financial reasons to call for stars, Conried, sup- 
ported by his competent artists alone, was tnaking the theater 
pay better than had ever before been the case. What, then, 
could have been his motive in summoning Engels? The answer 
is simple. Far from being narrow-minded, Conried realized 

8^ There had been an obscure amateur Performance of the 
same play in New York City somewhat earlier. • CcV*4 ^ /^fl/ 
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that the *'Gastspier' has its legitimate function in every good 
theater. This function had, however, been abused by previous 
managers, who had looked upon the "Gastspiel" merely as the 
financial redemption of the season. Therefore it was the first 
duty of an intelligent manager to correct these conditions. 
The Stars, who had crowded out their lesser colleagues, and 
had centered attention upon themselves, had to be dispensed 
with until the public might regain its sense of proportion. 
Such motives guided Conried. 

It remains to examine whether in the three years that he 
had allowed to elapse without a star, Conried had gained his 
purpose. Engels, of course, appeared exclusively in comedy 
röles. His repertoire consisted of "College Crampton," "Der 
Herr Senator," and other plays of the same class. It is evident 
that he appeared in that very type of play which is claimed 
to be most populär in New York. But the remarkable fact 
remains that, altho in previous years actors of no higher talent 
had enjoyed great success, Engels did not succeed. Patrons of 
the German theater had leamed their lesson well. They now 
looked up to a well rounded stock Company and not to an 
individual. It is therefore hardly a paradox to say that EngeFs 
failure was in reality the assertion of Conried's triumph. 

Under circumstances such as are described above it was in 
every way justifiable for Conried to make continued and legiti- 
mate use of the "Gastspiel" System. Hereafter it was his 
general practice to import a star late in every season. In 
1896-7 it was the noted actress, Frau Agnes Sorma. She con- 
tinued Conried's policy of laying particular emphasis on modern 
dramatic literature. Doubtless her most notable achievement 
was her interpretation of Rautendelein in Hauptmannes "Ver- 
sunkene Glocke." The Performances of this play must rank 
with that of "Die Weber" of the previous year among the most 
important events in the history of the German stage in New 
York. Sorma also appeared in Ibsen's "Nora," Schnitzler's 
"Liebelei," Sardou's "Dora," Birch-Pfeiffer's "Dorf und 
Stadt" and Robertos "Chic." 

The financial troubles which the times brought with them 
did not fail to leave an impression upon the theatrical world. 
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This explains why the season as a whole was not very success- 
ful, in fact the least successful since Conried's advent. But 
it proved to be only a temporary reversal of fortune, and with 
the next season conditions gradually retumed to their normal 
State. 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to mention 
other German theatrical projects in New York that were con- 
temporary with Conried's activity in the Irving Place Theater. 
At the time that the latter assumed control of the theater on 
Irving Place, Adolph Philipp, a comedian, whose wide talents 
included also a knowledge of libretto composition, opened a 
Germania Theater on Eighth street, near Fourth avenue. This 
theater remained in his possession until the end of the season 
1901-2, when it was tom down. Philipp restricted his efforts 
almost entirely to his own productions, which were 'Volks- 
tumlich" in the extreme and appealed to the grosser tastes. 
Such representative titles as "Der Corner-Grocer," "Der Pawn- 
broker von der Eastside," "Der Butcher aus der 1. Ave." and 
"Die Landlady" give a fair conception of the quality of these 
offerings. In 1896-7 and again in 1898-9 Philipp had as "Gast" 
the now decrepit Marie Geistinger, who, altho she appeared in 
her old roles, was hardly a shadow of her former seif. The 
"Tegemsee Bauemgesellschaft" also appeared in this theater. 
In 1899-1900 Amberg became manager. With a troupe headed 
by a certain Direktor Leon Resemann, he offered Wilden- 
bruch's "König Heinrich" and classical plays. This short stay 
of the Resemann Company was probably the most fruitful 
period for Philipp's Germania. Several years later Philipp 
appeared on the scene again, in a hall on Eighty-sixth street, 
between Lexington and Third avenues. He produced there 
nothing of value. Lesser attempts to maintain German theaters 
in New York, as for example the production in May, 1894, of 
Hauptmannes "Hannele" by the Rosenfelds in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theater, can only be mentioned in passing. 

We return to Conried at the Irving Place Theater. During 
the first months of the year 1897-98 attendance was still slacfc, 
but improved rapidly. A series of "Schüler- Vorstellungen" at 
half prices was particularly successful. These "Vorstellungen," 
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which took place on Saturdays either at 10 a. m. or at the 
regulär matinee hour, were, as their name indicates, intended 
for school children. They did much to awaken in that class 
a taste for good literature and to fumish a better understand- 
ing for the German classics. The "Schüler- Vorstellungen" 
soon became a regulär event in the Irving Place Theater and 
continue to the present day. 

On the other hand, there was not lacking during the year 
a Wide repertory of new and interesting plays. A significant 
event occurred on February 23, 1898, when Conried celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as an actor. He appeared once 
more in '*Gringoire," the play which had introduced him to 
America over twenty years ago. He also recited Coppee's 
"Der Strike der Schmieder," with which he had once as a 
youth of seventeen secured a trial in the Burgtheater at Vienna. 

Maintaining his theory that the "Gastspiel" has its place in 
a well regulated season, Conried arranged for a second visit of 
Sorma. She opened her stay on March 14 with Ibsen's "Nora," 
and for almost two months played to overcrowded houses. 
This time, however, she was not alone, for she brought along 
a very promising "jugendlicher Liebhaber," Rudolf Christians, 
who was destined later to assume an important part in the 
history of the theater. But beside a Sunday Performance of 
Fulda's "Unter vier Augen" he appeared in only one role, in 
Rosmer's charming "Märchendrama," "Die Königskinder." 
Agnes Sorma aroused particular attention in Bjömson's "EKe 
Neuvermählten," which lias been revived in the present season 
(1914-15), and in Shakespeare's "Zähmung der Widerspensti- 
gen." Her failure to appear in "Romeo and Juliet" was a 
general source of regret. 

The season 1898-99 will always be remembered in the minds 
of Germans in New York by one word — Sonnenthal. Four- 
teen years had elapsed since his first joumey to these shores. 
During his first visit, it will be remembered, he had made no 
particularly favorable impression. But he had changed with 
the years, and in the "old Sonnenthal,," as he appeared now, 
one could hardly recognize the younger man of fourteen years 
ago. Altho he remained less than a month (April 6-May 1, 
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1899), Sonnenthal made a deep impression. He appeared 
chiefiy in "Nathan/' ''Wallenstein," Sardou's comedy, "Alte 
Junggesellen*' and Hauptmannes "Fuhrmann Henschel.*' In 
the last mentioned play, which had never before appeared in 
this country, he was well-nigh perfect. 

But it would be an error to believe that Sonnenthal alone 
made the season 1898-99 vvorth while. It is true that Conried 
had been disappointed at the ver^' outset by the failure of some 
of his best actors to appear. However, their belated arrival 
made it possible for him to execute his more ambitious plans. 
The most successful play of the season, Blumenthal and Kade- 
burgs comedy, "Im weissen RössT' was repeated sixty times, 
while Felix Philippi's "Das Erbe" survived over thirty Per- 
formances. Considering the season from an artistic stand- 
point, and leaving Sonnenthal out of consideration, the most 
noteworthy event was the Performance of Rostand's "Cyrano 
de Bergerac'' in Fulda's translation. It was in all respects ex- 
cellent, altho it did not draw as much as Mansfield's English 
production of the same play. Other new plays, among them 
Schnitzler s "Freiwild" and Fulda's "Jugen freunde" did not 
meet with any great favor. 

In Order to prove to his critics and to his own satisfaction 
that it was still possible to dispense with a Sonnenthal or a 
Sorma, Conried invited no great star in 1899-1900. Felix 
Schweighofer, a comedian, and Carl Wagner, a tragedian. 
hardly stood out above the other members of the troupe. The 
former, who doubtless possessed unusual talent, spoiled the 
effect of his work by the antiquated nature of his repertoire ; 
the latter lent good Services to a laudable attempt to revive 
the classical drama. This movement, set on foot by Conried, 
succeeded as far as is possible for any movement of that kind. 
The ever present drawback is the fact that the classical drama 
appeals at best only to a small circle. This difficulty must be 
taken into account even on the English stage, and when we 
consider that the German theater in New York draws its audi- 
ences from a limited number of actual residents, whereas the 
English theater relies not only on the whole city, but on an 
enormous transient population besides, we can appreciate the 
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perplexity of the problem. It may also be mentioned that the 
important difference between English and Gemian audiences 
in New York, which has been pointed out, explains the large 
anniial repertoire of fifty to sixty plays in the Irving Place 
Theater. 

The most valuable additions to the repertory in the season 
under consideration were Goethe's "Iphigenie" and Grill- 
parzer's "Des jNIeeres und der Liebe Wellen.'* The majority 
of plays that appeared must be reckoned in the category of 
farce and light comedy. It is evident that Conried was making 
a concession to the desire of the majority, which frequently 
demands entertainment of that character. The Company was 
up to Conried's usual high Standard, well balanced and ex- 
cellent in cvery respect. 

In the year 1901 there appeared a very interesting book ^ 

entitled 'The Stage in America. 1897-190i.'' It deals with ',^ 

the entire broad subject for three years, ^nd is written by 
Norman Hapgood, one of the sanest and most competent 
American students of the stage. In this book, which is in 
every way to be recommended, Hapgood devotes an entire 
chapter (pp. 134-149) to the Irving Place Theater. He de- 
scribes it in no unmistakable terms as 'our only high-class 
theater/* He praises Conried as a notable exception to the 
mercenary manager, who is so prominent in this country, and 
takes note of the fact that the former "gives up to cheap farces 
only as many weeks of each year as will enable him to produce, 
during the remainder of the season, worthy modern plays and 
good classics." (Vide, p. 7.) In another place (p. 34), com- 
paring American methods with German methods, he says, 
*'When he (i. e., Charles Frohmann of the Syndicate) bent all 
his resources for months to the success of "Romeo and Juliet" 
in the spring of 1899, the result, compared to what Mr. Conried 
could do with a German classic, with his own Company, in 
three weeks — was amateurish." The author consequently de- 
cides (p. 135) that "the best average acting in any American 
playhouse is seen at the one which gives, in German, more 
classics than any of our English speaking companies." 
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Hapgood's words are forceful, but since he is known as 
an unbiased critic, we need not hesitate to accept bis conclu- 
sions. In fact, he himself supports his decisions by the words 
of an English critic who is just as outspoken (pp. 143-144). 
Hapgood proceeds to point out that the German actors are 
broader and better equipped than their American coUeagues. 
He compares the "Sunken Bell" of Sothem and Marlow (^ 1*899- 
1900) with the simultaneous Performance of the same play 
in the Irving Place Theater, much to the disadvantage of the 
former. He praises the wonderful ensemble work of the 
German actors in "Wallensteins Lager/' saying in that con- 
nection (pp. 238-9) : "Observers who know how hard English 
managers have to work to make a good crowd for fifteen 
minutes, in a play which is to run a year, would, if they could 
see the immense superiorit}' of this crowd, prepared for so short 
a time, understand some of the advantages of such training as 
actors get in the best German theaters, and of such a director 
as Mr. Conried." 

Three reasons are pointed out by Hapgood for this marked 
superiority. The first is that German taste is more serious 
than American. The other two reasons have already been 
mentioned. They are: Changes of bill are constantly neces- 
sary in the German theater because of a lack of floating popu- 
lation ; valuable plays are interspersed even in the farce season. 
An additional factor is the personal efficiency of the managen 
In this respect Conried was supreme. He had the firm con- 
viction that managing a theater was an art. He always insisted 
that he was not in the theatrical business for financial gains. 
"If I were simply looking for a business I could find a better 
one," he once exclaimed.'* This unselfish devotion to a cause 
important source of income for him. 

is nowhere better exemplified than in his lectures and theatrical 
Performances given at his own expense in various Colleges and 
universities.'® 

It remains to consider in the present chapter the achieve- 
ments of three seasons, extending as far as the summer of 

*®A steamer chair industry which he controlled was an 

"Cf. A. B. Faust, "German Element,** vol. 2, pp. 333-4. 
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1903. The first of these furnished nothing new. Out öf a 
number of promised premieres, among them Sudermann's 
"Johannisfeuer," Wilbrandt's "Meister von Palmyra" and 
Bjömson's "Über unsere Kraft" not a single one became a 
reality. The only new plays of interest that were introduced 
to New York audiences before the arrival of the season's star 
were Otto Erich Hartleben's tragedy, "Rosenmontag," and his 
one-act comedy, "Die sittliche Forderung." Schnitzler*s "Das 
Vermächtnis" and Dreyer's "Probekandidat" were coldly re- 
ceived. 

On the other hand, much time was devoted to farces and 
to dramas of an older type, notably those from the pen of 
Birch-Pfeiffer and Halm. From an artistic Standpoint the 
season was redeemed by the Coming of Frau Helene Odilon 
from Vienna. The exceedingly clumsy campaign of Publicity 
with which she was heralded, and which tended to convey the 
Impression that her talents were concentrated upon her gowns, 
was soon forgotten when she appeared in person. Her appear- 
ance in Hermann Bahr's "Der Star" and Fulda's "Die Zwil- 
lingsschwestem" showed her to be a typical Viennese artist. 
Incidentally, these plays helped to swell the rather meager list 
of the season's new offerings. 

It is interesting to discover the reason fot* the inferiority of 
this season. It is not difficult to find. Conried had committed 
the error of engaging an insufficient number of actors. In the 
few preceding seasons just the opposite fault prevailed, an 
oversupply of professional talent. The latter condition, un- 
desirable as it may prove to a manager from a financial point 
of view, is always welcome to the general public. It assur#^s 
healthy competition and an abundance of new plays. Conried, 
however, had considered the question from another angle. He 
had argued that it would be a useless outlay to maintain an 
extended payroU. But in cutting it down he had gone a trifle 
too far. The result was that his small Company was con- 
stantly overworked, and found no time to rehearse new plays. 

These faults were, however, amply corrected in the season 
that followed (1901-2). Conried began the year with a very 
complete and well rounded Company. Nevertheless it was 
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fortunate that he bronght out his most important acquisitions, 
Heyse's ''Verschleiertes Bild zu Sais/' Sudermann's "Jc^hannis- 
feuer," Gtto Ernstes **Flachsrnann als Erzieher" and Georg 
Engers "Der Ausflug in's Sittliche*' at comparatively early 
dates. The same may be said of the Performances of "Maria 
Stuart," "Wilhelm Teil," "Iphigenie" and "Uriel Acosta.', 
For in the very midst of the season three of the best actors, 
among them tvvo leading lights, Kathi Brandt and Adolf 
Zimmermann, died. These unfortunate losses crippled the 
theater, and since it was too late to call for reserves from 
abroad, Conried was compelled to make the best of his avail- 
able material. 

An additional circumstance contributed no less to the mis- 
fortunes of the season. The widely heralded visit of Prince 
Henry took up a considerable part of Conrieds time, so that 
he was forced to leave the management of the theater to sub- 
ordinates. The unhappy results during that time throw an 
interesting sidelight on Conried's ability. By comparing the 
harren weeks which comprised the regime of the subordinates 
to any given period under Conried, we note at once the vast 
difference. The only valuable play produced during Conried's 
inactivity was Tolstoi's "Die Macht der Finstemiss," which 
was, however. found unsuitable for the stage. 

A more fruitful chapter in the history of the season is con- 
tributed by the visiting stars, Ferdinand Bonn, Helene Odilon, 
and Adolf Sonnenthal. Bonn was critically received, but 
gradually won popularity. Frau Helene Odilon, who was 
already known from the previous season, did not offer much 
that was new. The most noteworthy event, which must always 
remain memorable, was the last appearance in America of 
Sonnenthal. Altho seventy-two years of age, he won new ad- 
mirers by his brilliant portrayal of Nathan and King Lear. 
After this visit he never crossed the ocean again, but lived to 
celebrate in Vienna his fiftieth anniversary as an actor. He 
died in the same city in 1909. 

There follows a brief survey of the last year, which falls 
under the present chapter. The season, from a strictly 
dramatic point of view, was an unusually short one. The 
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theater opened on October 2, 1902, with a new comedy by Otto 
Ernst, "Jug^c^d von heute/' Presentation of dramas was dis- 
continued on April 19 of the next year, when the Ferency 
Operetta Company opened an engagement. But within these 
few months enough occurred to sustain a lively interest. Ex- 
cellent Performances of "Don Carlos,'' "Wilhelm Teil" and 
"Emilia Galotti" met the demands of those who were more 
seriously inclined; Bjömson's "Über unsere Kraft," Suder- 
mann's "Fritzchen" and "Sodoms Ende" served those whose 
literary tastes inclined toward modern literature; and the 
second visit of Ferdinand Bonn finally aroused the interest of 
all. His most important contribution to the season was a 
very interesting and novel Performance of "Faust." The first 
part of the tragedy was performed almost in its entirety, two 
evenings being devoted to the complete presentation. The 
Performance of the first night extended thru the scene 
"Hexenküche," and was called rather incorrectly "Die Faust- 
Tragödie," while the second evening brought the rest of the 
work under the title of "Die G retchen-Tragödie." To the same 
season may be traced the successful introduction in America 
of Meyer Förster s charming Student play, "Alt-Heidelberg," 
which had fifty Performances during its first season in the 
Irving Place Theater and later met with success also on the 
English stage. 

Chiefly in the spring of 1903 there were given on various 
English stages in New York some Performances which are 
interesting for the Student of German. The more important of 
these are the appearance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell in an Eng- 
lish Version of Sudermann's "Es lebe das Leben," and the 
appearance of students of Sargent 's theatrical school in Haupt- 
mannes "Einsame Menschen" and Max Nordau's "Das Recht zu 
lieben." Performances of this kind have a salutary influence. 
They help to introduce the American public to the best iforeign 
literature and act as a stimulating force. Moreover, they pre- 
sent evidence of a growing appreciation for modern dramatic 
literature in America. 
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Chapter V. 
I^OS'IQOJ — Conried's Last Years. 

In the fores^oing chapter we examined the achievements of 
Heinrich Conried during the years which we have termed his 
first period in the Irving Place Theater. The year 1903 does 
not mark the end of his incumbency. It therefore remains to 
justify a division at this particular point 

From 1893, when he assumed the position of manager, up 
to 1903 Conried devoted his entire attention to the theater. 
The excellent quality of his work had won for him a reputa- 
tion which extended even to Germany. This very fact proved 
a misfortune for the theater. Conried was called upon to 
assume a larger duty and to enter a wider sphere of activity. 
It is a well-known fact that in the spring of 1903 he was 
appointed director of the Metropolitan Opera House, to suc- 
ceed Maurice Grau. 

At first there were serious doubts expressed as to whether 
Conried would be able and willing to continue the management 
of the theater. It was admitted that his duties at the Opera 
house would be arduous. Conried himself gave the matter due 
consideration, and finally decided to divide his attention as far 
as possible. He did not wish to abandon suddenly a work to 
which he had devoted the ten best years of his life. We shall 
consider below the question whether his course of action can 
be justified. 

The very first season (1903-4) under the new conditions 
showed that the master mind of the manager was no longer 
at active work. Without Conried's helpful suggestions and 
criticism the Company, which was only of fair ability, soon feil 
in a narrow repertory. The only representative works of a 
better class were Sudermann's "Es lebe das Leben," Maeter- 
linck's "Monna Vanna" and Halbe*s "Strom." Conried soon 
came to realize the physical impossibility of managing tne 
theater in person, and he appointed as his representative the 
actor, V. Seyffertitz, who in spite of eamest endeavor could 
achieve but unsatisfactory results. At the end of the season 
Conried dismissed almost his entire personnel. 
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The season was only saved by the arrival of the "Gäste" 
Ferdinand Bonn and Rudolf Christians. The former was 
making his third visit to this country ; the latter, who six years 
earlier had supported Sorma, his second. They appeared to- 
gether and made a tremendous "hit" with Beyerlein's military 
play, "Zapfenstreich," which was accorded a reception that 
few German plays in this country can boast of. Bonn and 
Christians also appeared in classics. They performed "Nathan," 
"Don Carlos," Freytag's Journalisten" and Grillparzer's "Jüdin 
von Toledo." 

The season 1904-5 again presented a chaotic State of affairs. 
Conried was still the nominal manager, but the problem of the 
opera house precluded his active interest in the theater. Even 
the most esoteric questions were lef t in the hands of Seyffertitz 
and other subordinates. This group entirely lacked the pre- 
requisite quality of inspiring good discipline among the actors 
and maintaining a spirit of harmony. They showed poor judg- 
ment, too, in selecting new plays, for out of a long list of inter- 
esting possibilities they produced only Arno Holz's "Traumu- 
lus" and Maxim Gorky's "Nachtasyl." The theater was at 
least fortunatc in securing the Services of Heinrich Marlow 
and Margarethe Russ. The former is still one of the most 
populär members of the Irving Place Company. 

Matters improved when Agathe Barsescu, an excellent 
"Heldin-Darstellerin," appeared as "Gast" in the Grillparzer 
roles of Hero, Medea and Sappho, as Hebbers Rhodope, as 
Sudermann's Magda, and as Schiller's Prinzessin Eboli. She 
was followed by others, notably by the "jugendlicher Mo- 
demer" Harry Waiden, and by the stars of the previous year, 
Bonn and Christians. All four took part in a Schiller celebra- 
tion, which extended from April 10 to April 14 and during 
which "Don Carios," "Wallensteins Tod" and "Maria Stuart" 
were put on the boards. 

Under such conditions the interest of the public naturally 
became intermittent. During the early part of the season, 
when new plays were but rare, attendance feil off consider- 
ably. This State of affairs continued well into the Winter, and 
not until the stars had taken füll coritrol did box office re- 
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ceipts begin to approach a normal condition. No season, how- 
ever, is to be judged exclusively by the success of the stars, 
but rather by the average work of the regulär Company. 

The last two seasons that fall into the plan of the present 
chapter were no better on the whole than the preceding ones. 
In 1905-6 two complete companies were promised, one for 
operetta, and one for drama. The former, however, was a 
failure, and in order to meet the expenses of maintenance, it 
was set to actmg farces of no merit. The " Schauspiel truppe" 
was handicapped by a meager repertory. With the exception 
of Fulda's "Maskerade," which was produced because of the 
author's visit to America, and Ibsen*s "Frau vom Meere," very 
few new dramas appeared. No great star was engaged for 
the season. The best work of the year was probably contrib- 
uted by the Soubrette, Lina Abarbanell, who later was seeii in 
English operetta. An additional event of importance was the 
visit of Ludwig Fulda. The fact that the theater was passing 
thru a crisis escaped his notice, for he was on the whole 
pleased with the work of the Company, which, of course, did its 
best during his short stay. In speaking of the Irving Place 
Theater in his very appreciative work, "Amerikanische Ein- 
drücke" (pp. 84-5), he says: "Von den künstlerischen Leis- 
tungen war ich auf's angenehmste überrascht; ich habe auf 
manchem ersten Theater des lieben Vaterlandes schon schwäch- 
ere Vorstellungen gesehen." 

On the whole, the repertoire of the season was carelessly 
chosen. The long sessions during which the one Company ap- 
peared necessitated inactivity for the other. This protracted 
idleness proved a bane to the actors. They became careless, 
and their work suffered accordingly. Even Waiden, admittedly 
a good actor, was forced by the desires of his colleagues to 
take part in trivial farces. Madame Barsescu, who had taken 
up her residence in New York, appeared only once throughout 
the season. 

The critics, in the spring of 1906, were unanimous in the 
opinion that a change in management was imperative. The 
whole future of the theater seemed to be at stake, for it was 
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evident that several more seasons of tlie same kind would bring 
disastrous consequences. Accordingly, they put the question 
to Conried himself. But he refused to abandon the theater, 
and promised to find more time for it in the next season. 

Notwithstanding sincere attempts on Conried's part to keep 
his promises and to convince his f riends of his still active inter- 
est in the theater, his last season in the Cicrman playhouse was 
no success. The theater was very poorly attended, the reper- 
toire was quite harren, and the season could only be carried to 
the end by benefits, special Performances and other attractions 
of an unusnal character. In this way several interesting "first 
nights/' practically the only ones of the season, were arranged 
for, among them those of Sudermann's "Das Blumenboot," and 
Fulda's "Heimlicher König." The repertory embraced about 
forty plays, of which the above mentioned, as well as Oscar 
Wilde's "Salome," Blumenthal and Kadelburgs "Der blinde 
Passagier," which ran for six weeks, and a good Performance 
of "Faust" were the most significant. 

The season closed on May 15, 1907, and was succeeded by 
a short period of opera by pupils of the Metropolitan Opera 
School, under the direction of Conried. This event marks the 
end of Conried's connection with the theater, for he resigned 
his managership in the spring of 1907. It terminates not only 
his fourteen years of service in the Irving Place Theater, but 
also his active intercst in German- American theatrical affairs, 
which extended over thirty years. 

Enough has been said of Conried's far-reaching influence 
on dramatic history of this country. Let it be suflScient to add 
only one more excellent proof of the wide, salutary efFect of his 
work. Winthrop Ames, the director of the short-lived New 
Theater of New York, in his account of its history, speaks of 
Conried in no uncertain terms.*® He frankly states that Con- 
ried's Irving Place Theater served as a model for the founders 

*<> See A. B. Faust. Das Deutschtum in den Ver. Staaten in 
seiner Bedeutung für die amerikanische Kultur, pp. 301-2. 
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of the New Theater.*^ This furnishes additional evidence that 
Conried's genius absolutely dominated the American stage. 

Besides, the Statement bespeaks the triumph of German 
dramatic theories even in America. 

Ames continues his report in the same tone. He does not 
hesitate to call Conried the best manager of his time, and in 
this fact finds the reason for the appointment of a man who 
knew little about operatic music to the directorship of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. If Conried had lived, says Ames, 
he doubtless would have been appointed manager of the New 
Theater. It is an open question, however, whether he would 
have met with more success than that which feil to the lot of 
the actual managers. It was always Conried's dream to found 
an English theater on the plan of the Irving Place Theater. 
Possibly he was prompted to undertake the work at the Metro- 
politan Opera House with the hope of furthering his favorite 
project. 

It is now in order to discuss Conried's apparent infidelity 
to the theater during the last few years. It was noticeable 
f rom the time that he accepted the offer of the directors of the 
opera house that the theater was suffering from neglect. 
Conried was admittedly at fault. By undertaking his new 
Position Conried was slighting the theater, but he was foUow- 
ing the call of a higher duty. He was taking a Step toward 
the fulfillment of his ultimate aim, the founding of a national 
American theater. However, he overestimated his own great 
capacity for work, and if he had for a moment recognized 
that his course of action necessitated a neglect of the theater, 
he would doubtless have abandoned the latter. As it was, he 
let matters grow worse thru four seasons, always hoping that 
the future would bring improvement. When it finally 
dawned upon him that he was attempting to do the impossible, 

*^See a booklet entitlcd "The New Theater— New York/' 
especially pp. 18-19. We read there: "For a decade and more a 
n-umber of New York dramatic critics used the German theater to 
club a sense of the Situation into the heads of the public." To 
Mr. Conried belongs "the credit of setting the enterprise (i. e. New 
Theater) on foot." 
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he worked all the Härder in his despair. Consequently he 
ruined his physical Constitution, was forced to abandon the 
theater in 1907 and the opera in 1908, and to depart for Europe 
under the care of a physician. He died at Meran on April 27, 
1909. 

Chapter vi. 
ipo/'iQr4 — Rcceni Developments. 

The period which began with Conried's resignation in 1907 
is still fresh in the minds of those who are interested in the 
fortunes of the German theater. The story of its most recent 
vicissitudes belongs rather to the history of contemporary 
events than to a chronicle of past events. It will be the aim 
of the present chapter to describe these later developments. 

Conried's resignation had no great effect upon the theater. 
The fact that for four seasons it had been getting along with- 
out any important help f rom its manager made it more or less 
independent of him, not without detriment to itself, to be 
sure. The long expected news of his retirement, therefore, 
caused no surprise and comment. »There were those, never- 
theless, who predicted that it meant the end of the German 
theater. They argued that it had outlived its usefulness, 
and that without a competent leader it would soon be forced 
to close its doors. The fallacy of this reasoning was soon 
exposed. 

The task of choosing a successor to Conried was difficult. 
Finally the position was offered to Dr. Maurice Baumfeld. 
He was a man of literary and dramatic tastes, with only little 
actual experience in theatrical management. An intimate 
friend and admirer of Gerhart Hauptmann, he was respected 
in New York as a distinguished litterateur. He was already 
known in this country chiefly thru his excellent articles in the 
"Staats-Zeitung," and thru a Performance of one of his 
dramas, "Die Nacht der Liebe," in the spring of 1906 in the 
Irving Place Theater. In Baumfeld there was introduced to 
New Yoric a new type of manager. 

*' Cf. c. g. his articie on "Die Carikatur in der Weltgeschichte" 
in the isue of Febr. 19, 1905. 
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It is interesting to compare his methods with those of his 
predecessors. He managed the theater on the basis of the 
larger municipal theaters in Germany. His particular model 
was the *' Burgtheater'* in his native city of Vienna. His first 
Step in 1907-8 was to exclude all stars. The stock Company 
which he engaged included such excellent artists as Hedwig 
Reicher, Georgine Neuendorff, Marie Reichardt, Heinrich 
Marlow, and Karl Sauermann. Of the thirty-seven different 
plays produced, twenty were new to New York. This fact 
is in itself a token of the high quality of Baumfeld's work. A 
farce from the French of Feydeau entitled "Herzogin 
Crevette/* with twenty-six Performances, was most frequently 
played. There followed "Götz*' and Fulda's "Dummkopf" 
with eighteen each. These were succeeded by three "Einakter" 
of Schnitzler, "Die letzten Masken," "Der grüne Kakadu," 
and "Literatur" with twelve Performances each. Other notable 
plays were Calderons "Richter von Zalamea" and HebbeFs 
"Maria Magdalene." 

Throughout the season under consideration Baumfeld was 
very fair to the classics. The excellent Performances of "Götz 
von Berlichingen," the best yet seen in this country, deserves 
especial mention. He succeeded, too, in producing the requisite 
"hits," the "Kassenstücke" as they are known in Germany. 
But he slighted somewhat the modern drama, since he pro- 
duced only one play of Sudermann and one of Halbe. His 
plan of reserving thirty evenings for purely literary works 
was actually carried out. It created a desirable atmosphere, 
but was financially unsuccessful. 

At least one serious mistake was made, however, by Baum- 
feld during his first year in the Irving Place Theater, to wit, 
he ended the season very weakly. Disregarding the psycho- 
logical fact that the latter part of the season remains longest 
in the memory of the public, he presented nothing new or 
noteworthy at that time. The result was that the season left 
on the minds of the theatergoers a very feeble impression. 
This was especially to be regretted at that time when the 
public should have been prepared for the great events that 
were to follow in the fall of 1908. 
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The season 1908-9 will be remembered as of particular 
importance. For the first time in almost twenty years New 
York again could boast of two regulär first-class German 
theaters. This was due primarily to Baumfeld. Feeling 
that the old theater on Irving Place was not large or sumptu- 
ous enough for his idealistic purpose, he appealed to the 
wealthy German-Americans of New York to assist him in 
establishing a more suitable playhouse. His model was again 
the "Wiener Burgtheater/' He wished to give New York a 
German theater that could vie with the best of Germany, both 
in architectural beauty and in artistic ideals. 

His appeal was heard, and enough money was quickly sub- 
scribed to permit the erection on the site of the old Lenox 
Lyceum at Madison avenue, near Fifty-ninth street, of a 
beautiful "Neues Deutsches Theater."" Eugen Burg, a 
noted actor, was chosen co-manager to Baumfeld. They spared 
no expense in their elaborate preparations for a season which 
was intended to be an epoch-making one. Among other things 
they engaged a stock Company the equal of which had probably 
never been seen in New York. Over thirty actors comprised 
the ensemble, while the star of the season was Conrad Dreher, 
a populär comedian who had become conspicuous by Bismarck's 
predilection in his favor. 

The opening of the new theater was an impressive event. 
The play which Baumfeld chose for the occasion was Wilden- 
bruch's "Die Rabensteinerin.'' The Performance was perfect 
in every respect, and aroused the unbounded admiration of the 
large, distinguished audience. It was precceded by a pro- 
logue written especially for the occasion by Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch. Those who shook their heads after the first night and 
predicted that such a high Standard could not be maintained 
thruout the season were soon undeceived. It is true that light 
comedy and farce were not neglected, but it had been well 
demonstrated by the experience of previous seasons that even 
this genre has its place in a well regulated repertoire. On the 
other band, the presence of Dreher assured a goodly number 

*8Cf. a description of it in "Architectural Record," Dec. 1908. 
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of comedies of a higher rank. He was particularly successfui 
in two very clever works of that kind, "Matthias GoUinger^' 
and "Jägerblut/' 

Indeed, Baiimfeld*s season in the "Neues Deutsches 
Theater" was from an artistic point of view almost ideal. The 
classics were well represented, especially by an admirable Per- 
formance of "Wilhelm Teil,"** the pc^ular "Zugstück," was 
not neglected, and modern drama was given a prominent place. 
Beside the opening play already mentioned, Molnar's "Der 
Teufel,"** Hauptmannes "Hanneles Himmelfahrt" and "Die 
Weber," Sudermann's "Johannisfeuer," "Das Glück im 
Winkel," and "Die Heimat," Halbe's "Die Jugend," and 
Fulda's "Jugendfreunde" appeared.** 

There could be no doubt that as far as real artistic worth 
of dramas was concemed Baumfeld's presentations eqüaied 
those of his predecessor Conried in every respect. But a 
theater cannot exist on the mere strength of its artistic ex- 
cellence and the idealism of its manager. As its basis there 
must be an efficient, intelligent business System. In this 
respect the "Neues Deutsches Theater" was woefully lacking. 
Of its two managers the senior partner was a man of letters, 
an idealistic dreamer, who knew nothing of the practical Prob- 
lems of life and would have nothing to do with them. The 
junior partner, far from making good the deficiency, was an 
actor who understood only that phase of theatrical activity 
which manifests itself behind the scenes. Of the business 
Problems v*^hich confront the manager he had no conception. 
This unfortunate State of affairs brought inevitable calamity in 
its wake. Important details of administration, in fact all 

**The sumptuous settings for the production, prepared espe- 
cially for the occasion, were later donated by friends to the "Deut- 
scher Verein" of Cornell University, which produced the play on 
Dec. 8, 1910, in Ithaca, in accordance with its promise. 

^^ At the same time George Arliss was presenting the play In 
an English version at the Belasco Theater. 

*® A novel event took place on Nov. 16, 1908, when students 
from Cornell University gavc a brilliant Performance of "Alf 
Heidelberg" in the theatrc. 
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matters of a practical nature were left in the hands of irre- 
sponsible subordinates, who were either dishonest or utterly 
incompetent. It was, indeed, pitiable to observe the helpless- 
ncss and lack of concem which the managers displayed. 

Under these circumstances, and because of certain mis- 
understandings between Baumfeld and Burg, the "Neues 
Deutsches Theater" came to a very sudden and disastrous 
end. After a final week of operetta, it closed its doors on 
April 17, 1909. Two days later it was reopened, but under 
the name 'Plaza Music Hall." It had fallen from the proud 
Position which Baumfeld had given it to the rank of an ordi- 
nary American music hall and vaudeville house. The actors 
were completely stranded — some of them were actually penni- 
less — and to relieve the embarrassment, they gave a benefit 
Performance for themselves in the great hall of the Waldorf 
Astoria. 

As indicated above, the new theater of Baumfeld was not 
the only German playhouse in New York during the season 
1908-9. The Irving Place Theater opened its doors on 
October 1 as usual, and was under the management of Otto 
Weil. The season, however, was a poor one. The Company 
was of inferior merit, the star, Otto Gebühr of Dresden, 
hardly stood above the level represented by the rest of the 
actors, and the repertory consisted of an almost unbroken 
chain of poor farces. Weil is, however, not to be condemned 
on this account. He was merely performing his unpleasant 
task of creating active competition against Baumfeld. The 
lessees of the theater had not reckoned on any Opposition from 
Baumfeld, but under the circumstances their lease on the Irving 
Place property forced them, for financial reasons, to engage 
in a destructive rivalry. Weil calculated that his purpose could 
best be served by an appeal to grosser tastes. But his measure 
of success was hardly greater than that of Baumfeld, for a 
week after the closing of the "Neues Deutsches Theater," the 
Irving Place Theater also ended its season. 

The "Evening Post" commented editorially on April 22, 
1909, upon the German theatrical Situation. This publication 
admits that Germans have the right to claim the lead over 
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all nations in theatrical taste. But if, the "Posf argues, not 
even one German theater can be supported in New York, the 
second largest city of the world, there is ample proof at hand 
that cven Germans, at least those living in New York, are 
degenerating in taste. The Charge herein brought forth has 
been repeatedly made, and deserves some consideration. The 
present writer doubts its fairness, especially when it is based 
upon the resiilts of the season 1908-9. Failure brought about 
by inefficient management on the one hand and unconscientious 
fawning upon depraved tastes on the other, does not reflect in 
any way upon the intelligence of the public. 

The season of 1909-10, considered quite apart from the 
German theater, was made memorable by the opening of the 
New Theater. The small success of this laudable attempt to 
improve the condition of the American theater is well known, 
and its consideration does not fall within the scope of the 
present paper. It may be noted here, however, that at present 
a similar attempt is being made by Emanuel Reicher, a German 
actor, and a member of the Berlin **Freie Bühne.'* Reicheres 
plan is to found a "modern stage," the object of which would 
be to produce in English the most important literary works 
of contemporary authors, regardless of nationality. From the 
point of view of the present paper the move is significant 
bccause at its head there Stands a German. 

The fall of 1909 found New York with its one customary 
German playhouse. the Irving Place Theater. The new 
director, Theodor Burgarth, was an actor, with whom New 
York had already become acquainted in former years. The 
stock Company, however, was very poor, even inferior to Weil's 
troupe of the previous season. As a result much emphasis 
was laid on musical comedy. Of plays that were new to New 
York only Hauptmannes "Der Biberpelz" met with success. 

There was a tendency to lay all blame on Burgarth and his 
assistant Stein, but without reason. The lessees, chief among 
whom was August Lüchow, had elected Burgarth very late. 
Consequently. when he assumed control, the Company had 
already been engaged by others. He was, therefore, com- 
pelled to make the best of what was put at his disposal. The 
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season was brought to a close in May, 1910, by a Company of 
peasant actors from Berchtesgaden, who appeared to advantage 
in Swiss and Bavarian dialect plays. 

There had from time to time appeared in native German 
newspapers and periodicals comments on the work of the 
German theater in this country. At times these discussions 
were very favorable, as for instance the article on Conried in 
the "Berliner ßörsencourier" (see page 46). But during the 
season under consideration there appeared an article on the 
subject in the "Neues Wiener Journal/' which is written in a 
very different tone.*^ The writer boldly claims that the 

♦^Vid. -Staats-Zeitung," March 14, 1909. 
German theater in New York is dead, that for years it has 
been no cultural factor, and that it represents a Prostitution of 
the dramatic art. He comes to the conclusion that its disgrace- 
ful course ought to be checked as soon as possible. But com- 
ments of this kind are not to be taken too seriously. In most 
cases the authors were probably misled by temporary reverses 
which the theater has suflFered, by false and exaggerated re- 
ports, or by inability to understand the peculiar conditions 
under which the American theater must labor. 

Burgarth's second and last year in the Irving Place Theater 
(1910-11) came to a very sudden conclusion. He failed before 
the end of the season, and it was necessary to look for a new 
manager. This was, however, a comparatively easy task. In 
January, 1911, Amberg had returned to New York with Ernst 
Possart, and had opened the Garden Theater for a short sea- 
.son. On this final visit Possart celebrated his three hundred 
and fiftieth stage appearance in this country. When Possart 
4iad completed his stay, Amberg continued in the Garden 
Theater with an operatic troupe, and finally completed his short 
season with a second visit of Dreher. At that time Burgarth 
failed. and Amberg was requested to step into his place. He 
accepted and continued the season with his own operatic 
troupe and with Dreher, and also persuaded Possart to give 
three more farewcll Performances. 

In the mcanwhile Rudolf Schildkraut, an actor whom 
Burgarth had invited early in the season, but could now no 
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longer greet, arrived in this country. Amberg easily came to 
terms with him. Schildkraut proved to be a nH>st versatile 
artist, rivaling in this respect the famous Marie Geistinger. He 
made a very favorable debut as King Lear, but was soon seen 
in comedy, farce, and even operetta. 

In that way Amberg won his way back to the directorship 
of the theater of which he was the original Sponsor. Even 
before the failure of Burgarth had made this possible, he had 
planned with Dreher to secure his old theater for 1911-12. 
His project was very ambitious, but could never be realized. 
He wished to import with the help of Dreher whole companies. 
These complete organizations, one for operetta, another for 
serious drama and a third for lighter dramas, were to arrive 
at difFerent periods in the season, to appear a certain number 
of weeks in New York, and then to journey to larger cities in 
other parts of the country. Amberg's sudden call to the Irving 
Place Theater, however, made the development of this inter- 
esting plan impossible. But he carried it out at least in part 
in 1911-12. He imported a complete operatic troupe, the best 
Seen here in many years. From October to March it per- 
formed almost without Interruption. Later in the season 
Amberg imported another complete Company, a troupe of 
peasant actors from Oberammergau. Beside these very ambi- 
tious undertaking Amberg produced for the first time 
Schönthan's interesting play, "Glaube und Heimat." 

In the fall of 1911 Direktor Stein, who had gained experi- 
ence as Burgarth's colleague, attempted to establish in the 
Berkeley Theater ( Forty- fourth street, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues) a "Deutsches Komödienhaus." The seats were 
to be sold at "populär prices," and there were to be no Per- 
formances on Wednesdays or Sundays. But after an activity 
of two weeks the theater closed. 

The failure of Baumfeld three years previous had been a 
terrible shock to him. Immediately thereafter he retired into 
j^ivate life, hoping to forget, if possible, his downfall. But 
his restless nature prompted him to seek another trial. His 
opportunity came in the fall of 1912, and he was once more 
making excellent prc^ess when early in March, 1913, he 
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suddenly died. Only the süperb excellence of the stock Com- 
pany made possiblc a continuation of the good work. Fortun- 
ately there bclonged to this Company a trio of artists, Rudolf 
Christians, Otto Stöckel and Heinrich Marlow, who combined 
the highest dramatic art with shrewd executive ability. To- 
gether they carried the season to a brilliant conclusion and se- 
cured definite reappointment for the f ollowing year. The 
best offerings of the season were Hartleben's cycle, "Die 
Befreiten," Hauptmannes "Gabriel Schillings Flucht," Schmidt- 
bonn's "Mutter Landstrasse," and Rudolf Herzog's "Condot- 
tieri." 

The season that followed (1913-14), during which the same 
trio was in power, and the season that began in the fall of 
1914, managed by Rudolf Christians, are still too fresh in the 
memory to require extended comment. The artistic and success- 
ful reproductions in 1913-14 of "Faust," of Molnar's "Leib- 
gardist," and of Schnitzler's "Professor Bemhardi" are well 
remembered. Another event that marked the season as a 
particularly successful one was the first Performance in the 
United States of Bernard Shaw's "Pygmalion." The Per- 
formances of this play were attended by all lovers of litera- 
ture, regardless of their nationality. The same Statement 
holds true for the wonderful presentation of Sophocles* 
"Oedipus" that was given in the spring of 1914 by members 
of the Irving Place Company in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Since the last eight or ten years the quality of the work 
at the theater has admittedly been on the decline. There 
were temporary changes for the better, especially under 
Baumfeld, but on the whole more g^ound has been lost 
than gained. The time is now ripe, however, for a reaction, 
and indeed, this has already set in. Performances of such 
plays as were mentioned above, by a Company that is ex- 
cellent and well rounded in every respect, are only the links 
which must form a new chain. 

It has been in part the aim of this paper to emphasize 
the influence of the German theater on the American stagc, 
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to reveal the differences between German and American 
theatrical conditions and to describe the functions of the 
German theater as an educational force in this country. 
A word more might be said with reference to the last 
problem. The German theater, probably more than any 
other theater in New York, has fulfilled an educational 
function. It has helped to keep alive in German immigrants 
a love for their native literature. It has helped, also, to fumish 
the' second and third generations of German-Americans with 
a better understanding of the land of their fathers. Finally, it 
has done much to acquaint non-Germans with German drama 
and with the German theater in general. 

By virtue of its excellent work the German theater has 
become a fixed Institution in the American metropolis. In 
spite of repeated prophecies as to its failure, it has held its 
place for over half a Century. It is safe to say that as long as 
a German element continues to exist in New Yoric, as long as 
this class feels an intellectual bond with the Fatherland, the 
theater wil maintain its high position. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FORTYEIGHTER 
By Major Frederick Behlendorfp 

PREFATORY NOTE 

The author of these recollections was bom July 4, 1829 
at Dresden, Saxony, where his father occupied a high 
Position in the Protestant Church. Young Behlen- 
dorff received his early education in the fätnous Für^ 
stenschule of Meissen and afterwards studied law 
at the University of Leipzig. After the failure of 
the revolutionary uprising in Saxony in 1849, in which 
he participated, he emigated to America where he followed 
various occupation until the outbreak of the civil war. 
He then enüsted as a regulär in the United States army 
at St. Louis, was sent to Newport Barracks, Ky., and 
a battalion of unassigned General Service Recruits, took 
part in the first campaign in Missouri under General Na- 
thaniel Lyon and fought in various engagemients and 
battles, such as the battle of Wilson's Creek. After the re- 
turn of Lyon's army to St. Louis in September 1861, the 
battalion of regulär recruits, greatly reduced by losses and 
Wholesale desertions, was disbanded as a body of regulär 
troops and the few remaining men, among them Behlen- 
dorfF, re-enlisted in Volunteer regiments. Behlendorff en- 
tered the 13th Illinois Cavalry in September 1861 as a 
private, was promoted Major in 1864 and finally received 
the appointment as Assistant Inspector General of the Ist 
Brig. Cavalry Division 7th Army Corps in the same year. 
After the war he was appointed Inspector of Customs and 
afterwards Deputy Collector of Customs at Chicago. He 
received this appointment as a reward for his courageous 
efforts in bringing about the exposure and conviction of a 
number of custom house officials, among them Charles L. 
Pullman, who had defrauded the government of large sums 
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o£ money. He resigned his commission in 1872 and settled 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he died in 1889. 

Aside from the general value which Major Behlendorff's 
RecoIIections possess as a human document they throw in- 
teresting light on contemporary historical events as well 
as upon the State of civilization existing both in Germany 
and in this country during this period. We obtain a vivid 
picture of the stifling atmosphere prevailing in Germany 
before the oütbreak of the revolution of 1848 and of the at- 
titude of mind which this atmosphere produced in active 
young men of unruly, headstrong and adventurous disposi- 
tion such as the writer seems to have possessed. No less 
instructive is the description of the general conditions of 
American lifc which confronted the educated German im- 
migrant on his arrival here at this time. It was under sim- 
ilar conditions and in equally crude surroundings of frontier 
life that thousands of cultivated fortyeighters were com- 
pelled to make their way or fall by the wayside, as untold 
nümbers did. The writer's account of the State of affairs 
in the regulär army at the time of the oütbreak of the civil 
war, and of the unspeakable hardships, the difficulties and 
the butalities with which this war was waged, makes whole- 
some reading in these times of indignant outcries against 
the "atrocities" of European warfare. Aimong the historical 
events which Behlendorff relates as an eyewitness his 
Story of the revolutionary fights at Dresden and of the 
battle at Wilson's creek deserve the attention of historians. 

J. G. 

Chapter I. 
European Experieitces, 

I came to America in order to get rid of my ancestors, 
because I took it for granted, that this is the land where 
you can begin without any. This may sound peculiar, 
still it was a fact and I will explain it. 

From my earliest boyhood up my education had been 
so directed as to preparc me for one of the professions: 
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my inclinations were not consulted. When I was 8 years 
old, I was thorou^ly grounded in Latin grammar and be- 
gan thc study of Cornelius Nepos and Julius Caesar. Soon 
after I was fed on Greek and could repeat thc songs 
of Anacreon. Later on I tried to comprehend the ödes of 
Horace, which contain a lot of wordly wisdom, such as is 
acquired only in the actual üfe of an adult person of mature 
years. The immortal poems of Homer, the Odyssey and 
the Iliad delighted me and destroyed at the same time any 
lurking belief in Christianity, that might have still remained 
in my breast. The study of the dassics kills all that. If any 
doubts were left about the absurdity of the Christian fables^ 
they were thoroughly dissipated by Virgil's Aeneid, by 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and his book "Amores." The study 
of Tacitus und Livius I regarded as a punishment and tbc 
compulsory reading of the tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides as an absolute torture. The world of Ocdipus did 
not interest me. All this time — ^that is — during the six 
years of my imprisonment within the walls of the Royal 
College of St. Afra at Meissen, in the Kingdom of Saxony, 
my soul sighed for liberty and relief iroiru books. The 
native activity of a young man shut up with books receivcs 
a shock or setting back, which nothing in after life cao 
ever fully eradicate ; you are forced to become a bookworm, 
instead of training for the dtfficulties of actual life. Thc 
energy of young life is directed in Channels so foreign and 
diametrically opposed to modern institutions, that practica! 
life presents many unsurmountable diffkulties to the mere 
students. Such an education produces impractical men. 
I saw this at a very early date and tried to stem this tide 
by the practical study of the English language, which in 
the times of which I speak did not form part of our edu- 
cation. They crammed us with French and induced thereby 
only a morbid hankering after Eugene Sue's stories of thc 
Wandering Jew, and Alexander Dumas* "Les trois Mous- 
quetaires'* and such trash. These stories we read on the 
sly in the hours which should have been devoted to a 
preparation for our recitals in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Geo- 
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metry and Algebra. I procured an English grammar and 
EHctionary and a copy of the "Vicar of Wakefield" by Gold- 
smith and hammered the English into my head by hard 
work during the hours of prayer and in church and diiring 
any free hours, of which there were not many. The study 
of English opened new visions to me and dirccted my 
attention more and more to that land of supposcd liberty 
"the United States of America." My aims from that time 
were all set in the direction of a new life unfettercd by 
antecedents and by the vigorous rules of an ironclad 
civilization, wliich allowed no breach of the conventional- 
ities. University life disgusted me — the Codex Just-inianus 
seemed to me the grave of all nobler aspirations, the often 
repeated and mechanically delivered lectures of the men 
whom I then considered sleepy old professors, contained 
nothing to inspire me. I iinally quitted them entirely and 
perfected my study of modern languages. 

In the old country no avenue of promotion in life was 
open to me except through and with the help of my family 
and cur connections. Whereever I looked I perceived that 
I would be in leading strings for 15 or 20 years to come. 
No independence. The prospect before me was such that 
I would have to depend on my father for assistance for a 
long while, even after I had entered on professional life, no 
matter which profession I might choose. There was no 
better expectation, even if I had succceded in getting into 
one of the Government offices. In the first 5 years officers 
of the lower grades in Government Bureaus had to work 
for nothing and later on for very small pay — not sufficient 
to Cover the expenses of economical bachelor life. For this 
reason öfficials of this class in the old country are rarely 
enabled to marry before they are about 40 years old. Such 
a State of long continued dependence did not suit me at 
all. All my aims and desires were directed to a land where 
indhndual exertion would bring success and promotion in 
life. My acqitaintance with several young Americans who 
were studying at that time in the academies and College?, 
of my native country, helped to inspire me with a hope for 
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a betler existence in America, and a desire to be freed from 
the restraint of the canventional mummificationof European 
civilization. Young men of the old country appeared to mc 
like mummies and puppets, bound as they were in the folds 
of eternal supervision, and pulled by strings behind the 
scenes. 

Then came the momentous period of European revo- 
lutions in the years 1848 and 1849 and I was drawn 
into the vortex of political life. In my native city 
this resulted in the violent outbreak of the revolutionary 
party in May 1849, in the seizure of the capital city of Dres- 
den by the rebels and expulsion of the king. — At the first 
sourid of the guns I left Leipzig und took my stand on the 
barricades with 150 other students, after we had stormed 
the arsenal and armed ourselves. This occurred on May 
4th, 1849 and by May 5th 20 000 rebels had thrown up bar- 
ricades in the oldef parts of the city and fortified all the 
salient points against the combined ättack of the royal 
Saxön and Prussian troops. Theäe soon invested the 
city, and then commenced a series of fights from houses 
and barricades, which lasted until May 12th, during which 
time each house and each barricade had to be taken singly 
with great slaughter. The royal troops would öpen with 
canister and round shot from their batteries, while their 
musketry fire was directed ägainst our sharpshooters sta- 
tioned at the barricaded Windows of houses, churches, 
palaces and museums. The Prussians here employed their 
newly invented needle guns for the first time and their rapid 
firing drove us from all positions until they would finish 
by a bayonet charge directed against our barricades, which 
we evacuated one after another, until we were almost sur- 
rounded and compelled to leave the city by the only avenue 
not yet in the hands of the enemy. This siege and defense 
of the city of Dresden, one of the most beautiful capitals 
of Europe, does not figure very largely in the hlstorical 
works of the day, because it was an awful humiliation to 
the crowned heads of Europe to know that the rebels held 
the capital of a monarch's State, had forced the king to fly 
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in disguise and braved the valor of the best troops in Ger- 
many. This revolution was headed by substantiai Citizens 
and supported by armed men from all ranks of Hfe. It was 
not a mere rabble, but principally the young men from 
the agricultural districts, mechanics, and some students. A 
provisional govcrnmient had been established consisting of 
a triumvirate, of which the burgomaster of the city of Adorf, 
in the district of Plauen, was the centre. His name was Tod. 
His next colleague was a lawyer from the city of Bautzen 
by the name of Tschirner, and the third was the military 
leader of the movement, a Russian exile. The older portion 
of the city of Dresden called the "Altstadt" (the old city) 
— the theater of this rebellion — is compactly built of stone 
houses and contains the main business portion of the capital, 
the best churches, the principal hoteis, theaters, postoffice, 
public buildings of all kinds, the Royal Arsenal, the king's 
palace, a wonderful Catholic cathedral built of sandstone 
and numerous world-renowned museums and picture 
galleries. All these were in the possession of the rebels, 
who had opened continuous passageways through the walls 
of the houses built close to each other, by which means 
both sides of the streets were turned into one long line 
of fortifications. From these the rebels opened fire on the 
advancing troops. Thus it came about that the different 
stories of each house and each barricade (constructed in 
the middle and at both ends of the streets) had to be taken 
singly, the rebels stubbornly contesting every inch of 
ground and giving way only when overpowered by the 
supcrior fire arms of the Prussians and the artillery. — It 
was a repetition of the siege of Saragossa in Spain, where 
the French had to take each house singly. Women took 
part in the fighting in Dresden und poured boiling water 
and pitch on the heads of the advancing Royal troops. Al- 
together it was rather lively and the streets were filled with 
the dead and the dying. I was first stationed behind one of 
the principal barricades erected near the outlet of the 
"Wilsdruffer Road" — a business street opening out on the 
Square in which the postoffice Stands. Several men were 
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shot near mc and among thetn a young man from Bautzen 
who had been followed by bis sweetheart. Wc carried bis 
dcad body into tbe adjoining house wbich contained at that 
timc a famous restaurant. Herc the young woman divested 
thc coTpst of her betrotbed of bis uniform wbicb sbe don- 
ned berself. Sbe took up bis rifle and amimunition and fol- 
lowed US bebind tbe barricade. Tbe fire of tbe troops op- 
posed to US was terrific and in a sbort time tbe young wo- 
man was wounded in tbe side. Hardly bad we carried ber 
inside of tbe bouse, wben tbe enemy came witb a rusb and 
carried the barricade by a bayonet cbarge. We bad just 
time to escape to tbe next fortification in tbe middle of tbe 
Street and could not take tbe young woman along. Sbe 
feil wounded into tbe bands of tbe Prussians and was made 
a prisoner. Later on I learned tbat sbe (like tbe rest of 
tbe prisoners) was sentenced to ten years imprisonment in 
a fortrcss. Her name was "Pauline Wunderlicb." 

Tbe cannonading bad a peculiar effect on me. Tbe solid 
shot feil harmless from tbe massive flagstones, wbicb wc 
had piled up in front of our barricades and as we dared not 
lift our beads above tbe crest, I feil asleep several times, 
until the enemy resorted to «bells. The bursting of the 
Shells would wake me up and I would take to firing again 
out of tbe fire loopboles left in tbe body of the barricade. 
Then a rusb of tbe troops would follow and some of us 
not quick enough to escape, would bc bayonetted. During 
the night we would sit around watch fires witb a barrel of 
wine close by and eat and drink, a tbing wbicb we could 
not do in day time. Some of tbe troops, exasperated at 
the desperate resistance, would follow tbe rebels up to tbe 
fourth and fifth stories of tbe bouses, on to tbe roofs and 
if any were caught, they were bayonetted and some even 
thrown from roofs of the bouses. Finally notbing remained 
to US but tbe barricades around the principal square, or 
piazza, on wbicb tbe court house fronted and one road open 
toward tbe soutb, by wbich we could get out of tbe city. 
Before day-break on tbe 12tb day of May it became necessary 
to evacuate tbe city, but some of tbe rebels held points of 
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Ätrength to the last, the great mass, however, had some dif- 
ficulty in escaping and many were taken prisoners in the 
City and in the country where they were pursued by the mil- 
itary. AH in all some 10 or 15 thousand rebels were taken 
prisoners and all confined — none for less than 10 years. I 
escaped by throwing away my arms and hurrying with all 
Speed toward the Bohemian frontier. Even at this time 
Dresden shows some traces of the conflict. Fifteen years 
later an act of Royal amnesty was issued. 

The city of Dresden is divided in two parts by the river 
Elbe, which is spanned by several magnificent bridges built 
of sandstone. On the left bank is the "Altstadt" and on 
the right bank is the "Neustadt,*' the new city. Here my 
parents resided. They had heard of my leaving Leipzig, 
but did not expect me to join the rebels. One of my brothers 
managed to cross the river in a boat in the night of the 5th 
of May in order to induce me to leave, while there was still 
time, but I refused. While he was talking to me, the Prus- 
sian bullets came crashing through the Windows of the 
room in which we were Standing and I had some trouble to 
get rid of my brother and make him go back across the 
river again. Later I learned how my sorrowing mother 
had searched in the 22 hospitals established in Dresden 
to receive the wounded, in the vain hope of finding me. My 
father was at first not inclined to forgive me, but he re- 
lented and provided me with means to go to America. My 
father was an officer of the crown and a man in high Posi- 
tion and connections. The whole family were on the royal 
side, and I was the only rebel among them. Consider the 
effect of my assisting in the capture of the capital and of 
my participation in bringing about the flight of a tremulous 
old king. The cause of this rebellion was the refusal of the 
king to accept the Constitution of the National German 
Parliament then sitting- in Frankfort on the Main. The 
Constitution guaranteed the freedom of the press and other 
liberties consistent with a grand National Union of all the 
German States ; but the hour of this union had not yet come. 
What we, the Rebels of 1848 and 1849, attempted, came 
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about under a new baptism of blood, after the French 
Emperor had fallen a prisoner into the hands of the com- 
bined German armies at Sedan in September 1870, and after 
the French armies had been wiped out. 

CnAPTER IL 
The So'Called New World. 

To the Spaniards America might really have seemed a 
new World. The gentle savages of the West Indian Islands 
— the original Carribeans — possessed all the freshness of 
a newly discovered race, and the luxurious tropical Vegeta- 
tion excelled in beauty the barren aspects of theCastilian and 
Andalusian highlands. Even the Puritans, who landed more 
than a Century afterwards on the shores of New England, 
found the original forests intact and graced by the festoons 
of the native grape, while the copperskinned aborigines 
confronted them with tomahawk and arrows and disputed 
the possession of the land. But the European who now 
lands at Castle Garden in New York discovers no new 
World. Everything he sees and hears disgusts him. He 
sees nothing new — he meets the evidences of the same 
civilization which he left. His new countrymen stand ready 
to receive and swindle him, if he is not smiart enough to 
make an immediate dive into the interior. 

On Coming to New York I at once bumed all my letters 
of introduction, of which I had a number addressed to distin- 
guished people in New York and Philadelphia. There was 
no use in delivering the letters when I determined to paddle 
my own canoe. I made my way westward, going by rail as 
far as Harrisburg, Pa., which at that time was the jumping 
ofF place, no railroads having been built farther west at that 
period (1849-1850). The great Far West commenced at that 
time immediately after one had left the last Railroad 
Station in the East. I crossed the Alleghanies on foot and 
admired the scenery along the Susquehannah, the Juniata, 
the Mononghahela and the Alleghany rivers, until I Struck 
the Valley of the Ohio at Pittsburgh. In Walking throu^h 
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Pennsylvania nothing new Struck my eyes; the immense 
barns of the farmers did not differ much from the Quaker 
meeting houses in appearance. Everything had a homelike 
air and when you listened to the conversation of the 
farmers and the townspeople you feit yourself transplanted 
back to the "Palatinate" — the Rheinpfalz — to Bavaria — to 
the Neckar and to Suabia — ^" Schwabenland*'. This was not 
Yankeeland. 

The people called themselves "Pennsylvania Dtitch," 
and a glorious stock it is. The gigantic size of the men, 
the immense development of breast and Shoulders, the 
legs and the "Teutonic" language were of the old German 
fatherland, and I resented only the corrupted name of 
"Dutch"— a corruption of "Deutsch" or of "Deutschland" 
— the land of Tuisco. I at once realized the immense 
impetus, which a new soil and untrammelled freedom had 
imparted to the purity of my own race. The giants I met 
on the road, the women who greeted me, all spoke my 
mother tongue, but they were the children of a liberated 
race that had acquired additional stamina from an unlimited 
supply of excellent food and from the unsullied waters of 
the mountains. There is no better proof for the genuine 
purity of a race to be found, than that which comes with the 
cultivation of a new soil. Later I witnessed the same thing 
in Illinois where I often had the chance to compare the 
parents who had emigrated from the old country and who 
in most cases bore the traces of unremitting toil in bent 
forms and uninviting features, with their own children bom 
and raised on American soil. Here they had grown up 
straight as pines, strong as mountain ashes and fair and 
comely to look at. To style this country the new world 
is a misnomer. In a geological sense America is now con- 
sidered the oldest continent. Europe and Asia were under 
the waters, at a time when the Rocky Mountains reared 
their crests heavenwards. Men Hved in America 30,000 
years before the supposed advent of Adam. In descending 
the Ohio I came across the stupendous earthworks of the 
moundbuilders, that mysterious race, which once had 
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peopled Ihe wholc of the Mississippi valley. I saw the 
ruins of an extensive and apparently densely populated 
prehistoric city in New Madrid County, Missouri, just south 
of the confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi. The 
streets and ruins of a city and of fortifications can be traced 
for several miles. There are indubitable evidences of remains 
of mounds, which had served the purposes of watch towers 
or of cemeteries or both, in which repose skeletons, drinking 
vessels and other relics. Pottery ornamented with accurate 
representations of fish, frogs, hedgehogs and birds is found 
in abundance. These relics are all the historic tracer of the 
people who once occupied the city. The prescnt Indians 
know nothing about these people. That city was probably 
in ruins long before the period assigned to the creation by 
the Adamic theory. The mound builders were a much morc 
civilized race of people than the present Indian tribes. They 
smelted copper and made it into tools and they wove cloth. 
The river steamer on which I made my way into the 
interior of the continent, after passing Cairo, Illinois, went 
up the Mississippi River and accidently caught fire, while 
making a landing at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. In trying 
to save my eflFects by throwing them into a boat of the 
steamer, trailing at the stern, I came vcry nearly bcing 
mobbed by a party of Irish emigrants, who pretended that 
I was going to monopolize the means of leaving the vessel, 
while the gang planks were actually out. I was rescued 
from violence only by the interferencc of the mate. He 
cautioned me to leavc the vessel, as the Irish meant to rob 
me eventually. I did so and went ashore. At this place, 
Cape Girardeau, I workcd my first day in America, doing 
the work of a common laborer at 75 cents a day, making 
mortar, carrying bricks and finally helping to quarry stone. 
Nothing delighted me more than to be able, to earn my own 
living. But it took some tinxe before I could persuade people 
to let me work, for they looked at my hands and finding 
them white and soft concluded, that I would not do. How- 
ever they accepted me on trial and I persevered and earned 
my money honestly. I do believe that nothing has ever 
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given me greater pleasure than when I was able to buy a 
new pair of boots out of my own money. Heretofore my 
father had to provide all these things and as there was a 
large family he complained some times when cur foctwear 
gave out. 

In my leisure hours I read Prescotts *'Conquest of 
Mexico" and compared the ways and manners of the modern 
emigrant with the martial tramp of the ironclad Spaniards 
under Cortez, who came to subjug^te the country, kill the 
Indians and take their gold. There is only one resemblance 
between Fernando Cortez and the modern emigrant of the 
19th Century. Like Cortez, who in August, 1519 destroyed 
10 vessels of his fleet of 11 in the harbor of Vera Cruz, the 
modern emigrant cuts oflF all bridges and destroys all means 
of connection with his former home when he sets foot in 
the country of his adoption. Very few even correspond 
any more with friends at home, except at long intervals. 
Their future fate is connected now with the common weal 
and woe of the great Republic, and they profit by a close 
connection with the generous nation that receives them. As 
Cortez burned his ships, so I burned my letters of introduc- 
tion. But my correspondence with the relations in the old 
country I have continued for nearly 40 years. 

My next experience was farming, which in my case 
meant doing fami work for a farmer in South-East Mis- 
souri. I learned to plow and to cultivate corn, to plant and 
hoe sweet potatoes, to handle the axe, cut timber, make 
rails and set up an occasional blockhouse. I could have 
stood the work, but the food was not calculated to give one 
streng^h and sufficient nourishment. Greens and salt pork 
for dinner, saleratus biscuit in place of bread, cornbread 
and weak coffee with salt pork for breakfast and saltpork 
and biscuits for supper. My stomach was not as yet prepared 
for such a diet. Yet I worked on difFerent farms for nearly 
two years and I must say that I was kindly treated. 
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Chapter III. 

The South and New Orleans. 

From Missouri I drifted gradually further South and 
finally into Louisiana. If I had not been so inexperienced 
and still so 'green', I mdght have enjoyed the blessings of 
the North. But the spirit of adventure drove me into a kind 
of hell of which I had no previous conception. If any one 
wants to find out what hell on earth is, let him go down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, Louisiana in the hot 
summer season with small means and when the malaria of 
the swamps it at its height. For those who have never been 
in the southern part of the Mississippi valley nor in New 
Orleans, it is well to State here that this city, situated as 
it is on the left bank of the Great River amidst lakes, 
swamps and morasses, is actually some 10 feet lower than 
the level of the water in the Mississippi, when there is high- 
water. The great dykes, called levees in the South, protect 
the country, and whenever a break occurs in these levees, 
the water rushes with mad, resistless force down into the 
lowlands. Any one approaching New Orleans in the early 
summer months on a River steamer sees to his astonish- 
ment the city way below the level of the water, while the 
boat seems to hang in the air. Nowadays the traveller 
arrives at the city by the Jackson and N. O. R. R. and is 
hardly aware of these facts. Many travellers also stop only 
a few hours in the city and do not learn the particularly 
revolting details connected with the Situation of the city on 
a Strip of land, that is more or less half under water. There 
are no wells in the city. If you dig one foot into the ground, 
however, you obtain water, but it is brackish and unfit for 
use. All the water for cooking or drinking purposes is 
eith-er taken out of the Mississippi, which at this point 
carries such an enormous amount of detritus, that one third 
of the water is solid matter held in Solution, or out of 
cistems constructed above ground. On examination worms 
8 inches long are found in the rainwater and a multitude 
o? emaller insects and infusoria. No amount of filtering 
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will make such water pure. The sides of those cisterns are 
covered inside with a green sHme and a scum of greenish 
filth mixed with insect life is seen on the top of the water. 
No wonder that hardly any water is drunk. 

At the time I speak of nobody in New Orleans ever drank 
any water. The French clarets were so cheaply imported 
that a passably good bottle of St. Julien or Medoc or Bor- 
deaux wine could be had for 10 cents or a Shilling (12^ cents) 
and a pint for six pence (6f cents), called a picayune. No 
import duty was levied before 1861 on any wines or liquor. 
The vessels which came to take the cotton away brought 
the French wine in big casks as ballast, charging frequently 
no freight. The profit of the voyage was made on the return 
cargo of cotton. Everybody drank wine then. With every 
meal served in a hotel or restaurant you received a pint 
of claret, included in the price of board or meal. 

Every thing eise was cheap in proportion. The finest 
oysters, some as big as a band, sold on the Strand fresh from 
the oyster schooners, opened in your presence at a Shilling 
a dozen. Try to go to sleep in the bot season in New 
Orleans at your accustomed hour — say 10 o'clock at night 
You will find it impossible. There is no letting up of the 
hcat, that prevailed during the day. The thermometer 
frequently ranges as high as 90 late into the night. The air 
is stifling and unfit to breathe; the miasma of the swamps, 
held down by the rays of the sun in daytime, rises at night 
and poisons you. Mosquitos of the most ferocious breed 
will get in the best secured houses and under the mosquito 
nets spread around the fourpost bedsteads. The Windows 
must be shut on account of the dangerous night air. Sleep 
is impossible except between 3 and 5 o'clock a. m. when 
just before the rising of the sun, a breeze sets in from the 
Gulf, which brings some coolness and freshens up drooping 
spirits. The nights in New Orleans are spent by the greater 
portion of the population in cafes, saloons, gardens and 
verandas, under the roofs of the airy rooms opened on ail 
sides and a vast amount of wine, beer and spirits is co-- 
sumed. I hardly ever went tp bed before 3 o'clock iv. ti^c 
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morning. Just as it is impossible to dig any wells, just so 
it is impossible to dig any graves and anybody who dies in 
New Orleans is buried above ground. At the time, I speak 
of (before 1860) the cemeteries were located within the 
confines of the city and consisted of long rows of brick 
sepulchres, resembling bake ovens. They were from 4 to 
6 stories high with opening in front to admit the coffins, 
which are shoved in the narrow aperture precisely as a baker 
shoves in his bread. The openings are then bricked up. 
In these badly constructed vaults the corpses literally 
undergo a process of baking, as the fierce sun beats down 
on them and liberates the most noisome gases. During eight 
months in the year the heat is such that these bake ovens 
crack open and emit the terrible stenches, which first g^eet 
the newcomcr so unpleasantly and to which much of the 
sickness in the city must be attributed. A breeze Coming 
from the direction of these mouldy cemeteries carries the 
deadly poison all over the city of the Mississippi delta. 

Is there any wonder, that yellow fever epidemics 
prevailed to an alarming extent in former times, when a 
100,000 corpses baked and stewed above ground in the heart 
of a great city? 

The deposit of moisture is such that pocket knives rust 
in your pockets inside of 24 hours and that your boots and 
shoes, if left Standing untouched for half that time, assume 
a greenish coating of mildew. Anyone can now estimate 
the consequences of such a climate on the human body. 
The most deadly fevers attack a stranger from the north, 
a greenhorn, within a few days after his arrival and if he 
has no friends to look after him, he may be carted away 
to one of those bakeovens within one week after landing. 
I was hardly one week in New Orleans when I was Struck 
down by a vicious kind of malaria fever, which they call 
down there "breakbone fever.*' A better name could not 
be invented. It is a combination of fever and ague, inflam- 
matory rheumatism, typhoid malaria, and congestion of the 
liver with continual racking pains in all parts of the body. 
The patient suflFers the tortures of the damned. The best 
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description fails to give a picture of the utter misery 
attending a case of breakbone fever. I feit as if I were 
brjken on the wheel. When the cold spell comes on, the 
fury of the malaria poison in the blood is such that the 
whole body becomes alniost rig^d with pain and is lifted up 
and thrown back on the bed in the paroxysms of the shaker. 
In this way the summer of 1858 came around and with it a 
very serious outbreak of yellow fever. During- the preceding 
Winter and spring months I had somewhat recovered from 
that dreadful attack of breakbone fever and had begiin to 
enjoy life a little in the southern metropolis. I was careful 
to regulate my diet. I committed no excesses and observed 
all the rules laid down by experience as necessary for the 
avoidance of the consequences of the climate. One day in 
August 1858 I went over the shell road to Lake Pontchar- 
train with a friend, where we hired a fishing schooner and 
her crew to take us on a cruise. It was fearfully hot— the 
thermometer outstripped the 100 mark and when about 
several miles fromi shore we stripped and jumped into the 
clear water from the deck of the schooner for a swim. The 
water of this lake is so clear that at a depth of 30 feet you 
can see the clear fine sand and the pebbles at the bottom. 
We had sported for half an hour like whales, enjoying our 
bath immensely, when our fisherman called us on board 
and asked us to be in hurry, for a storm was coming. We 
could see nothing but a small black speck way down near 
the line of the horizon. The rest of the heavens was a 
brazen vault of blue and not a breath of wind was stirring. 
The sails of the schooner hung down listlessly without any 
motion and the vessel was becalmed. But the master of 
the. vessel was right, nevertheless, for hardly had we 
clambcred on board, than a low rippling sound came over 
the waves and in less than five minutes the whole sky was 
overcast by a great black cloud driven before a furious 
squall. It Struck the vessel before we could get our clothes 
on. Inside of ten minutes from the time we had left the 
water the thermometer feil from above 100 down to 55 
degrecs Fahrcnheit. The rain feil in torrents and our fisher- 
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men had some quick work to do, to get the schooner back 
to port. This port on Lake Pontchartrain is famous for its 
fine restaurants and is connected by a six mile railroad with 
New Orleans beside the shellrcad, which is the finest 
macadamized road in existence and called so because it is 
wholly constructed from broken oyster Shells — making an 
exceedingly smooth and dustless drive bordered on both 
sides by the native forests of the swamp lands intervening 
between the city and the lake. My companion was boiind 
to make this day a time of extravagant pleasure and insisted 
on the enjoynxent of a regulär fish dinner with wine of 
diflferent kinds. While the storm raged outside, we filled 
up the inner man to an alarming degree. In a drenching 
rain we finally made our way to the railroad depot and 
discovered that we had stopped sweating. Now I had been 
told, that such Symptoms meant something serious in a 
latitude and climate of the Mississippi delta. Soon we had 
experienced a most unpleasant chill and before we reached 
the city we both had a high fever. I advised my friend to 
go to his hotel at once, to send for a doctor and try to recover 
his Perspiration by going to bed immediately and drinking 
hot tea and hot lemonade. But he only laughed and went 
to his favorite haunts, drinking and carousing. He thought 
he could induce the sweating to come back by such means, 
but he only inflamed his System more and more and in 36 
hours he was dead. I went to my boarding house, called 
my landlady, a very motherly person and a long resident 
of this feverstricken country, and put myself in her hands. 
She hurried me to bed, gave me some timely medicine and 
filled me up with the hottest elder-flower tea, I could 
swallow. A small mountain of blankets were piled on me, 
until I thought I could not breathe, but it brought back the 
Perspiration and broke the first furious attack of the fever 
that followed. For 10 weeks I lay partly conscious of my 
surroundings, and became so weak, that I could not walk 
when I first tried to get up again. I do not believe that I 
should have been able to pull through if it had not been 
for the unremitting attentions of my landlady, who cared 
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for me as if I had been her own son. — ßy this time all my 
money was gone and one day I remember sitting discon- 
solate in Lafayette square on one of the benches with jus^ 
one six pence in my pocket and no work, or hardly any 
strength as yet to do any serious work. 

Chapter IV. 
Before the Outbreak of the War, 

With my last money I bought a newspaper. Something 
in it inspired me with new hope and I determined to find 
work. For a stranger this is a most difficult thing in a large 
city, where he Stands alone without any connections. I had 
come from the North and this alone was sufficient to bar 
me out in niost places. However at last I secured a Situation 
as bookkeeper for a manufacturer and importer of furniture. 
At this time most of the finer furniture was imported from 
France. The southern planters lived in a most luxurious 
style, and fabulous sums were spent on the interior decora- 
tion and furniture of the palaces erected by the cotton lords. 
My employer imported the frames for chairs, sofas, bed- 
steads and other articles of furniture, which he would finish 
and upholster with the most magnificent satins, silk and 
velvet fabrics, also imported. I soon found out that he 
received duplicate invoices for these goods. 

During all this time the preparations on the part of the 
southern leaders and slaveholders for a grand rebellion had 
been going forward in the winter of 1859 and spring of 1860. 
A great number of military companies were formed, not 
only in New Orleans but all over the South, and incessant 
drilling was the order of the day. Any man not willing to 
support the cause of the south and to defend slavery was 
tabooed. I soon received a call to declare myself openly by 
being invited to join one of the newly formed militia 
companies. This I refused. From this time forward my 
employer found fault with nearly every thing I did. He 
accused me of siding with his rebellious sons, of being an 
abolitionist and a traitor to the South. He discharged me 
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without warning and without paying rae my last month's 
wages. I sued him before a Justice of the Peace. Althoug-h 
my case was very clear and although it was shown that the 
money was due to me, I could obtain no justice, for the 
magistrate was a slaveholder like my employer and decided 
against me. 

All my endeavors to obtain other work were fruitless, 
and I was publicly threatened with violence in consequence 
of my northern sentiments. One night I was attacked on 
Canal Street by three men and escaped with diffipulty. I 
called for help, finally beating off my assailants with a stout 
stick and with the help of a policeman who came at the 
right moment. This man advised me to leave the city as 
I would otherwise surely be murdered. After this the 
violence exhibited towards men with northern symjpathies 
increased from day to day. Men were driven from the city 
by force and innumerable outrages committed in the name 
of the law. Arbitrary arrests were made and some men even 
murdered in prison. 

This was also the time of the filibustering expeditions 
organized by Wm. Walker for the conquest of Central 
America. Commencing with the year 1857 and up to 1859 
fully 10,000 men left New Orleans and various other 
southem ports and joined the grey-eyed man of destiny, as 
he was called, in Nicaragua, where he had established him- 
self, after much fighting. It was a time of extreme com- 
mercial depression and there was no lack of adventures, 
although the climate and everything eise was against them. 
Walker was finally driven out of Nicaragua and the bones 
of fully 5000 Americans bleach on the sands of the lake of 
the same name. Walker's last attempt was in Honduras in 
1860 and on the socalled Mosquito coast where he became 
involved with the English. He was finally shot in the spring 
of 1860 near Traxillo, Honduras. This ended the last 
attempt of the slaveholders to extend slavery, for it was the 
avowed object of these expeditions to secure new territory 
for the extension of slavery. Wm. Walker was to the South, 
what John Brown was to the North. Both were fanatical 
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leaders and possessed of one idea. The first wanted to 
cxtend and perpetuate slavery, the second wanted to abolish 
it by an insurrection. Both suffered death as a punishment 
for the breaking of international law. Walker was shot and 
Brown was hanged. 

Chapter V. 
IVith the Union Army. 

I gut away from New Orleans with much difficulty and 
went north on board a steamboat bound for St. Louis. There 
was no Chance whatsoever to get any work; business was at 
a standstill and the signs of a coming revolution were multi- 
plying. Everything pointed to civil war. In the early spring 
of 1860, I therefore enlistcd in the regulär army and was sent 
with a lot of other recruits to Newport Barracks, Kentucky. 
The first officer who took us in hand was a young lieutenant, 
Fitz Hugh Lee, son of Robert E. Lee. He was a gentleman 
and treated us well, but he resigned in the fall of 1860 and in 
his place came a big. black-browed tyrant, Lieutenant Lothrop 
of the 4th Artillery. The defection of such officers as Lee 
and others of southem birth ought to have wamed the gov- 
emment that something unusual was going on. But JefFerson 
Davis was Secretary of War and the chief conspirator and 
traitor, who directed the gigantic incipient rebellion from 
Washington and placed arms, cannons, ammunitions of war 
and whole arsenals so that they would fall an easy prey to 
the Confederates, whcn the signal gim against Fort Sumter 
was fired. 

In February, 1861, a battalion of general Service recruits 
was transferred from Kentucky to Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri. I was a member of Company A and under Lieutenant 
Lothrop's command. JefFerson Barracks is within a few miles 
of St. Louis and beautifuUy situated on the right bank of the 
Mississippi. The arsenal of St. Louis was threatened and in 
danger of falling into the hands of the rebels. It contained 
immense Stores of arms of all kinds, principally Springfield 
rifles, which shortly afterward were tumed over to the volun- 
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teer regiments of Illinois and Missouri. On the 16th day of 
February, 1861, the battalion of 3 companies U. S. recruits for 
general service were transferred to the U. S. Arsenal at 
St. Louis, Mo. Captain Nathaniel Lyon of the 2nd Infantry 
was placed in command of the arsenal and Captain Frederick 
Steele later assumed command of our battalion. 

Covernor Jackson of Missouri had established a camp of 
instruction in St. Louis, and a brigade of the State guards, 
under General Frost, commenced drilling and assumed an of- 
fensive attitude almost in sight of the arsenal. The secession- 
ists made daily threats that they would soon seize not only all 
govemment property in the city, but also the arsenal and 
the custom house and postoffice. Captain Lyon was before 
them, however, and on May 10, 1860, he surrounded Camp 
Jackson so completely with the force of regulars and the Ger- 
man volunteers under his command, that he bagged the whole 
of General Frost's brigade. Lyon's force numbered at that 
time about 4,000 men. Camp Jackson was located in the 
westem part of tlie city at what is known as Lindell's Grove. 
Lyon's batteries were planted on the heights overlooking the 
camp and were well supported by infantry which stretched in 
long lines on all sides of the camp. The demand of Lyon was 
for an **immediate surrender,'* to which General Frost was 
forced to comply. His whole brigade was disarmed and 
officers and soldiers marched as prisoners to the arsenal where 
the next day they were released, the officers on parole and 
the enlisted men on their oaths not to fight against the United 
States during the war. In the camp we found six field pieces 
and the equipments for a 6-gun battery, 1,200 muskets, 25 
kegs of powder and about 40 horses. We also captured there 
three thirty-two pounder siege guns, one mortar, three mortar 
beds and a large supply of shot and shell, all of which had 
been recently taken from the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, arsenal 
by the rebels there and shipped to St. Louis. This was the 
first United States property recaptured during the war. 

In trying to march the prisoners to the arsenal the United 
States troops under Lyon were attacked by a mab of Seces- 
sionists who fired into the rear ranks composed of the Third 
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Missouri volunteers, with shot guns, rifles and pistols. The 
volunteers retumed the fire and twenty-five were killed or 
wounded; some of them being innocent people. The whole 
city had turaed out to witness the capture of Camp Jackson. 
The prisoners marched in double file between two files of 
regulär infantry. One half of the population of St. Louis 
were determined secessionists and the United States troops 
were everywhere treated with expressions of the greatest 
hatred. Finely dressed ladies would even loudly insult us by 
shouting the vilest names from the porches and Windows of 
houses in the finest residence portion of the city. We had to 
pass through the aristocratic thoroughfares and their resi- 
dents were all in accord with the rebel sentiments of our 
prisoners. But the regulär soldiers preserved a perfectly cool 
behavior opposite this storm of malignity and hatred. All the 
hooting and yelling and throwing of stones did not disconcert 
US in the least. 

The main fury of the Secessionists, however, concentrated 
itself on the German volunteers of the newly raised Ninety 
days regiments and on the home guards. St. Louis had been 
the sceneo of Woody outrages during the '*know-nothing" ex- 
citement of 1854 and against the Germans ; the same sentiment 
cropped out again in 1861. The next evening, after the cap- 
ture of Camp Jackson, as 1,200 home guards, mostly Ger- 
mans, who had been swom into the United States service 
during the day and armed at the arsenal, were retuming to 
their camp in the northem part of the city, great crowds of 
secessionists coUected on the streets, hooted and hissed them 
and fired into their ranks, killing one soldier and wounding 
several others. When the head of the column reached Seventh 
Street the soldiers suddenly tumed and fired a volley down 
the Street, killing two Citizens and wounding six. Several 
soldiers were also killed in the melee. 

All these occurrences somewhat dampened the exultation 
of the Unionists at the success of the lOth of May. This 
happened to fall on a Friday and even today it is called "Black 
Friday" in St. Louis. We regulars looked on stolidly and 
feit that we were more or less on a tremendous spree, not- 
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withstanding the fact that smallpox had broken out at the 
arsenal. I saw several of my comrades taken with the disease 
and die of the same. It was a gniesome spectacle. A whole- 
sale vaccination foUowed. I had the honor to be arrested by 
old Captain Nath. Lyon himself at this time, when I attempted 
to get out of the arsenal into the city without a pass. Hc 
had been elected brigadier-general of the command which had 
been organized in a few days, but remained the same piain 
man which he always had been. He was a good disciplina- 
rian without the fiendish cruelty practiced by Lieutenant 
Lothrop, the Commander of the Company to which I belonged, 
who, on a slight breach of discipline, would seize a teamster's 
whip and lash a refractory soldier. The prompt action of 
Captain Lyon had saved the city of St. Louis and the arsenal 
from falling into the hands of the secessionists and although 
Missouri continued to be overrun by rebels during the four 
years of the war that foUowed, the State remained in the 
Union. In no other State did such a bitter feeling between the 
two parties exist. Villages and towns were wiped out by the 
opposing factions and no less than 54 pitched battles were 
fought on Missouri's soil alone. The force of regulars at the 
arsenal in St. Louis on the tenth of May, 1861, amounted to 
484 men and 9 officers. 

On the thirtieth day of May Frank Blair demanded of 
the President the removal of General Hamey, because he con- 
tinued to be opposed to all decisive measures. The order for 
his removal came on the 31 st of May, and the command of the 
Department of the West was tumed over to Lyon. In the 
meantime the railroad bridges over the Osage and Gasconade 
rivers had been bumed by Price, when he heard that Lyon 
was preparing to march on Jefferson City, the capital of the 
State. The secessionists then removed the State treasury to a 
place of safety and Price retired to Lexington, Mo., while at 
Booneville General Clark commanded the Missouri State 
Troops raised by Govemor Jackson to defend the State against 
the Unionists under Lyon. The buming of the bridges did 
not prevent Lyon from embarking his troops on transports and 
taking them by way of the Missouri river to Jefferson City. 
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These troops were Totten Battery. F, Second United States 
Artillery, Company B, Second United States Infantry, 2 com- 
panies of Recruits, Blair's Regiment of First Missouri Volun- 
teer Infantry, and 9 companies of Boemstein's Regiment of 
the Second Missouri Infantry. The transports arrived at 
JefFerson City, Mo., on Saturday, June ISth, at two o'clock 
in the aftemoon and took possessio^ of the city, the State 
forces having left for Booneville farther up the river. Part 
of Boemstein's regiment was left to occupy and hold the city, 
while Lyon proceeded with 1,700 men further up the river, on 
Sunday, June 16th. Eight miles below Booneville he disem- 
barked most of the troops and marched overland, leaving only 
a small guard on the boats with instructions to foUow him 
to Booneville by river. On the morning of June 17th we en- 
countered the skirmishers of the State troops under Marma- 
duke, after we had advanced two miles on the river road 
towards Booneville. Before long we arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp, just outside of the city. The State troops 
here made a show of resistance, but most of them ran as soon 
as Totten's battery dropped shells among them. My Com- 
pany was in immediate support of the battery, but when we 
saw the rebels making hot haste to get out of the comfields 
in which they had formed and, runnmg through the camp, we 
charged right down in the camp, firing as we went. In the 
sack of the camp that foUowed I was one of the first in the 
tents of the Quartermaster General of the rebel outfit, and 
captured for my share one box of army shoes, several blankets 
and a case of bowie knives. I.sold the whole plunder to a 
Storekeeper in Booneville, reserving only one pair of army 
shoes and one bowie knife, which I carried in a sheath on a 
belt throughout the whole war. I carved the date June 17, 
1861, on the handle. Several members of my Company went 
to the city brewery where they bought a keg of beer and 
drank it on the spot. My companions got drunk and on re- 
tuming ot camp were whipped by Lieutenant Lothrop with his 
teamster whip— called a black snake. I managed to present 
a decent front at roll call and particularly so on this occasion, 
but I remember how I had to carry up cord wood to our spe- 
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cial camp on the hill overlooking the rebel encampment, until 
my back ached. It was only later that we commenced bum- 
ing fence rails for our camp fires. We remained a couple of 
weeks at Booneville while Lyon increased bis force by such 
troops as joined him overland and while he gathered commis- 
sary wagons to transport them for the use of his army on 
the march into the interior. We were, however, badly pro- 
vided for from the outset, as neither sufficient Stores nor 
enough wagons could be procured. Lyon left Booneville on 
July 3rd with 2,350 men and marched eighty miles southwest 
towards Clinton. On July 7th we reached Grande river, a 
few miles south of Qinton, where Major Sturgis joined us 
with several hundred regulars from Fort Leavenworth and 
the first and second regiment Kansas Volunteers, altogether 
about 1,600 strong. In the meantime Col. Franz Sigel of 
the Third Missouri Volunteer Infantry, who, with some other 
volunteer troops, had marched on a different route into the 
interior of the State, had fought his somewhat overrated battle 
of Carthage with the Missouri rebel State troops in which he 
lost 13 killed and 31 wounded, the State troops reporting 10 
killed and 64 wounded. This fight was more of an artillery 
duel on the run than anything eise, Sigel being the retreating 
party. This occurred on July 5, 1861. 

The Crossing of Grande river was a difficult matter, as 
Lyon had no pontoons and the river was swollen with rains. 
We did get over with small loss. On the aftemoon of July 
9th we crossed the Osage river nine miles above Osceola, 
the infantry wading up to their waists. The current was so 
strong that we had to hold on to the guns in order not to be 
swept from our feet. We put our clothing and shoes on our 
heads and held the bündle down with our rifles. Some of the 
troops and wagons had to be ferried over and that took all 
of the two days, 9th and lOth of July. On the llth we con- 
tinued our march to Springfield. On the 12th of July we 
were within thirty miles of this city. We had marched twen- 
ty-seven miles on July llth under a blazing sun across level 
prairie land where the grass was six feet high and had to be 
traitiped down by the artillery before the infantry could fcl- 
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low. Every few hundred yards the front guns would have to 
be changed ; it was too severe even on the horses. There was 
no water. In the late aftemoon we finally stopped, thoroughly 
worn out. We marched again at night, making twenty-three 
miles more by the moming of July 12th. This was a very 
severe test for the best of troops — in our case it was a wonder 
that we stood it at all, illy provisioned as we were. I had 
thrown off my Wanket and overcoat long ago; in such heat 
all we could do was to carry our 11-pound Springfield rifles 
and 40 rounds of ammunition that hung heavy enough on us. 
On the night of July 12th we camped within twelve miles of 
Springfield and early the next day we marched into the city. 
Our army rations had long given out and we had nothing to 
eat but the fresh beef slaughtered at nightfall, hot as it was, 
after being driven in the rear of the army during the whole 
day. There was no salt to season it with and nothing eise 
except green corn from the fields and green apples from the 
trees. No flour, no com meal, no bread, no hard tack, no 
rice, no beans, no coffee, no sugar, nor any salt meat or bacon, 
for all of which we sighed in vain. Only our officers lived 
well. They had a team for themselves, that is for Lieu- 
tenant Lothrop and Major Schofield, and they had plenty oi 
Stores left. Whiskey had not been forgotten by them and of 
that they had one whole barrelful left by the time we reached 
Springfield. The officers commanding the regulär troops un- 
der Lyon and more particularly those who commanded the 
General Service Recruits, did not make the least attempt to 
procure any better supplies or rations for us. They looked 
out only for themselves. There was no possibility of drawing 
any more rations after we had left Booneville and plunged 
into the interior of the State. We were a long distance from 
our base of Operations, St. Louis, the nearest point from 
which commissary Stores could be forwarded. The Pacific 
Road had been finished only to Rolla and everything in the 
nature of supplies would have had to be transported on 
wagons through a wild country swarming with rebels. Fur- 
thermore, there were no wagons on band nor any more troops 
to guard them. The govemment had to create everything at 
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the commencement of the war. Thos. L. Snead, the author 
of the "Fight in Missouri," says that General Lyon's army 
was well provisioned, but this is an egregious error. The 
country we had traversed was a smiling expanse of fertile 
prairie soll diversified by magnificent forests near the water 
courses. We passed through a few towns but no effort was 
made by our oflficers to forage. Many farm houses had been 
deserted. There was no sight of any vegetables such as pota- 
toes or onions or cabbage anywhere. There were mills, how- 
ever, and even if no flour was obtainable, there was com left 
in the country which could have been ground up into meal. 
Salt was our greatest need, but we did not get any to season 
our fresh beef with. We finally used the powder contained in 
our cartridges, but the officers soon heard of it and held a daily 
inspection of arms and ammunition and any missing cartridges 
were charged to us, except it could be proved that they had 
been expended in fight. 

To steal some of our lieutenant's whiskey was the ambi- 
tion of some of my comrades and one day a private named 
Patrick Hogan slipped into the lieutenant's tent and managed 
to draw some of the whiskey. But Lothrop, whom we called 
"Old Brophy," discovered him, and taking him out on the 
parade ground, whipped him niost unmercifully with his black 
snake. Hogan swore in his face he would kill him the first 
Chance he could get. The brutal treatment of the men by 
Lieutenant Lothrop secured him the lasting hatred of the 
volunteers as well, for they f reqiiently witnessed these castiga- 
tions. 

Col. Sigel, before his attack on the State troops at Carthage, 
had committed the foolishness of leaving a part of his force 
at Neosho in order to protect several faithful Citizens, and 
this detachment was captured July 6th by a brigade of McCul- 
lough's division of Confederate troops under Churchill and 
Mcintosh. 137 men of Sigel's regiment, 150 Stands of arms 
and 7 wagons and mules were surrendered at Neosho. Sigel 
himself had dispatched his train towards Springfield before 
he had attacked the State troops at Carthage tmder Rains, 
Clark and Parsons, niunbering 2,600 armed infantry and artil- 
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lery. They had one three-gun and one four-gun battery. 
Sigel's force consisted of nine companies of bis own regiment 
(the third Missouri) and seven companies of Salomons, the 
Fifth Missouri Infantry. Volunteers numbering only 950 
men and seven pieces of artillery, under Major Backhoff and 
125 men. He retreated from near the Kansas line to Sarcoxie, 
fifteen miles southeast of Carthage, and from there northward 
to Springfield. The junction of the Missouri State troops 
under the command of General Price with the Confederate 
Army composed of Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana troops 
under Ben McCuUough had been accomplished, although it 
had been the aim of Lyon to prevent it. Lyon remained some 
three weeks near Springfield, while the combined Confed- 
erates and Missouri State troops perfected their organizations 
nearer the Arkansas line. Lyon waited for reinforcements, 
which did not come. On the first of August he left Spring- 
field and on the second he engaged the enemy at Dugsprings. 
On our side Steele's battalion of regulars, Stanley's troop of 
regulär cavalry and a section of Totten's battery were opposed 
to Rains' brigade of Missouri State troops. They lost forty 
kiUed and forty-four wounded, while the Union loss amounted 
to four killed and thirty-seven wounded. On this march we 
came to a wonderful spring, Mammuth Springs, Mo., which 
forms a pond immediately on issuing from an opening in the 
rocks and is at least seventy feet broad and six feet high. Here 
we stopped and bathed and most of us washed our clothes here 
also, hanging them on the bushes to dry while we went about 
naked. 

On the third of August Lyon foUowed up the Missourians, 
whom he had defeated, and advanced to McCulla's störe, 
twenty-four miles from Springfield and within six miles of 
the Confederate position of McCuUough, who was on Cranc 
Creek. On the fourth of August we tumed about and marched 
back to Springfield, arriving there on Monday, August 5th. 
McCuUough then foUowed up Lyon and on August 6th took 
Position on Wilson's creek, ten miles from Springfield. So 
far each party had been simply reconnoitering and each hesi- 
tated to attack the other, not knowing the exact strength of 
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the combatants. According to Confederate accounts McCul- 
lough at first refused to help Price in fighting Lyon, because 
he had instructions from Jefferson Davis to protect only Ar- 
kansas and the Indian territory. But it is related that finally 
old General Price got up on his ear and taunted McCullough 
with all kinds of insinuations and accusations, making him 
consent to a combined action. They arranged to attack Lyon 
at Springfield. Lyon did not wait for that but went out 
from Springfield on the evening of August 9th and attacked 
the combined forces of Price and McCullough on the early 
moming of August lOth. Here it is proper to give the 
strength of the Union and Confederate forces, as they are 
mentioned by competent authorities on both sides: 

The Union Forces Under General Lyon. 
L Regulär Troops. 

(a) Captain Frederick Steele's battalion of regulär 

infantry, consisting of two companies United 
States Second Infantry and two companies 
General Service Recruits, to which the writer 
belonged. The four companies under Steele 
mustered about 280 

(b) Captain Plummer's battalion of regulär infantry, 

consisting of three companies First United 
States Infantry and one Company General 
Service Recruits 300 

(c) Captain James Totten's battery F, Second United 

States Artillery, 6 guns and 84 men 84 

664 

(d) Captain John V. Dubois, battery Reg. United 

States Artillery, four guns and 66 men 66 

(e) Company D, First United States Cavalry, Cap- 

tain C. W. Canfield, probably 60 men 60 

2. Volunteers, 

(a) Col. Geo. L. Andrews, First Missouri Infantry. . 775 

(b) Col. W. H. Merritt, First Iowa Infantry, about. . 790 

(c) Col. Geo. W. Deitzers, First Kansas Infantry, 

about 780 
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(d) Col. Robert B. Mitchells, Second Kansas Infan- 

try, about 600 

(e) Major Peter John Osterhaus, Second Company 

Second Missouri Infantry ISO 

(f) 1 Battalion Kansas Mounted Rangers, about 200 

(g) 1 Battalion mounted Homeguards, about ISO 

4,235 
This was the strength of Lyon's main column with which 
he attacked the Confederate left wing. The mounted Kansas 
Rangers and mounted Missouri Homeguards and Canfield's 
troops of regulär cavalry were held as a reserve and did not 
engage in the fighting at the battle of Wilson's Creek. 

The troops under Col. Franz Sigel ordered to attack the 
Confederate right wing niunbered as follows: 

(1) Third Missouri Infantry, Sigel's own regiment, 
Fifth Missouri Infantry, Col. C. E. Solomon's 
Regiment Volunteers, one battery Lieutenants 
Schuetzenbach and Schaefer, six guns, alto- 
gether probably 1,050 

Company I, First United States Regulär Cavalry 

under Captain Eugene A. Carr 65 

Company C, Second United States Regulär Dragoons 

under Lieutenant Chas. E. Farrand 65 

1,180 

Recapitulation : Under Lyon 4,235 

Under Sigel 1,180 

Total United States forccs 5,415 

The main colunm under Lyon moved southwest towards 
Little York and then marched south until we had tumed the 
Confederate left and were in the rear of them. Sigel's col- 
umn, after leaving Springfield, took another road more to the 
southeast and tumed the Confederate right. All the accounts 
given by rebel authorities agrec that both Lyon and Sigel were 
in the rear of the Confederate position beforc the rebels were 
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aware of it. This had been accomplished by five o'clock in 
the moming and the first attack of Lyon's advance was made 
before dawn, almost in the dark. The distance which sep- 
arated the two points of attack amounted to about three miles, 
I proceed now to give the strength of the Confederate forces 
according to their own reports : 

1. Troops Under Immediate Command of Ben McCullough 

of Texas. 
Col. Louis Hebert, Third Louisiana Infantry, called the 

Louisiana Tigers 700 

McRae's Arkansas Battalion 220 

Churchill's mounted Arkansas Rifles 600 

Mcintosh mounted Arkansas Rifles 400 

Green's South Kansas and Texas mounted Regiment. . . 800 
2. Arkansas Troops Under Command of Pearce. 

Gratiot's Infantry SOO 

Walker's Infantry SSO 

Dockeray's Infantry 6S0 

Carroirs First Arkansas Cavalry SSO 

CarroU's Independent Cavalry 40 

Woodruffs Battery, 4 guns 71 

Reid's Battery, 4 guns 73 

4,9S4 
2. Arkansas Troops Under Command of Pierce. 

Ram's command and Bledsoco's Battery, 3 guns 2,SS0 

Parson's command and Guibor's Battery of 4 guns .... S30 

Qark's command SSO 

Stack's command 940 

McBride's command 6S0 

Total 1 0, 1 74 

The battle of Wilson's creek was fought principally in a 
narrow, heavily wooded Valley formed by the passage of Wil- 
son's creek through a succession of low hills on both sides. 
The attack of the Union army came from the west and the 
line of battle under Lyon was formed on the west sidc of 
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the creek while the Confederate camp stretched mainly on 
thc east side of the creek. Their line of battle was also here. 
Plummer's battalion of regulär infantry was in the advance, 
followed by Osterhaus's two companies and Totten's battery. 
They commenced the fight and drove the rebels out of their 
tents. Lyon immediately seized the hills on the west side of 
the creek— about 100 feet high— since called "Bloody Hill." 
There were planted Totten's and Dubois' batteries with 
Steele's regulars in immediate support. Another somewhat 
lower ränge of hills ran along on the eastem side of the 
creek — the highest about seventy-five feet high. There tha 
rebels had planted their batteries. The whole Confederate line 
had faced towards Springfield in a northeast direction and as 
Lyon attacked them in the rear they had to tum around. 
There were never more than three huftdred yards between 
the Union and rebel lines during the battle and the rebels 
dashed several times within about fifty yards of our position 
on Bloody Hill. 

The fighting was furious from the beginning, although thc 
foliage prevented us from seeing the Confederate lines dis- 
tinctly. The only cultivated groimd was a big comfield sur- 
rounded by a fence and situated on the east side of the creek 
just a little north of the spot where the road from Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, came up from the southwest and crossed over 
the creek towards the northeast and to Springfield. This com- 
field was nearly opposite Bloody Hill and the rebels in their 
repeated charges would dash through the field, climb over the 
fence and try to reach our position on the west side of the 
creek. But right there they met their wannest reception, and 
I saw whole panels of the fence with bleeding and tom rebels 
knocked over by the shrapnel and shells from our batteries. 

We of the regulär infantry had at first lain down on the 
ground and fired in that position, but we soon got up and con- 
tinued the fight half covered by brushwork and trees. Soon 
dead and wounded feil all about us. The wounded commenced 
to cry for water and some of us, I among them, crawled down 
on our knees through the ravines to the creek that flowed be- 
tween the hostile lines, to fill our canteens. The storm of 
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bullets that whistled about our ears was tremendous. I re- 
ceived a spent ball that glanced off my forehead, making only 
a small indentation, but the wound bled and I washed my face 
in the water of the creek. There was not much water, only 
here and there in some hollows. Over our heads flew the iron 
hail shot of the opposing batteries. Sixty-one men of Steele's 
battalion feil here : fifteen killed, forty-four wounded and two 
missing. 

The Storni of battle raged on our left, in our front and on 
our right — ^we occupied nearly the center. Occasionally the 
firing would stop for a little while and then a stränge silence 
would brood over the wooded valley from which the clouds 
of smoke slowly drifted. It was a weird spectacle. The sun 
shone hot over our heads and we had not a thing to eat or 
drink except a little warm water, and that was soon exhausted. 
We had marched out the night before without any rations and 
now the pains of actual hunger added to our discomfort. The 
fight had lasted along the whole line for nearly five hours 
when Lyon himself rode on horseback to the advance sec- 
tion of Totten's battery. His horse was killed under him and 
he was wounded in the leg and head. He then mounted an- 
other horse and ordered a Charge by all the troops near him. 
They consisted of the First and Second Missouri, the First 
and Second Kansas and the First Iowa. Lyon placed himself 
on the head of the Second Kansas, swung his hat up high and 
the column went forward toward the rebel lines. Col. Mitchell 
was Struck down, heavily wounded, and immediately after 
Lyon himself was shot through the breast and feil off his horse, 
dead. This occurred about half-past eleven in the moming, 
and there was a cessation of all firing for about twenty min- 
utes, during which a consultation of the officers took place. 
The rebels had retired a short distance. Major Sturgis, the 
next in command, decided on a retreat and the troops began 
gradually to withdraw when the rebels again opened fire with 
shrapnel and canister. Totten's battery replied, well supported 
by Steele's regulars, who were the last to leave the field after 
twelve o'clock, the battery withdrawing their guns in sections. 
We reached Springfield about five in the aftemoon. Some 
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wagons overtook us before we entered thc city and loaves of 
bread were handed to us. This was the first thing we had 
had to eat that day. The bread had been baked by ordcr of 
General Lyon from some flour found secreted in the city. 
On reaching our old Company grounds we first heard the 
news of the disaster that had befallen SigeFs column. This 
has been talked of so often that I will not say anything about 
it here, especially since I was not in a position to see any- 
thing of it myself, as I had been with Steele's regulars on 
Bloody Hill. There was one thing certain, however, namely 
that the volunteers under Sigel had gone only reluctantly into 
the fight, as their time of Service had expired. They had en- 
listed for only ninety days. Those of Sigel's men who had 
escaped the slaughter had reached Springfield long before us, 
some already before twelve o'clock. Sigel lost five of his guns, 
and a great many of his men were killed and wounded. Our 
retreat from Springfield commenced in the night of August 
lOth. The Union loss in this battle was as foUows: 

killed 258 

wounded 873 
missing 292 



1423 
The rebel loss has been estimated as high as 3,000, but this 
is probably too much. One Confederate account acknowl- 
edges: killed 279, and wounded 951, but they do not report 
any missing and as they could not fall much lower than 300, 
the total Confederate loss was probably fifteen hundred. This 
fight must be considered as a drawn battle. 

I must now relate an incident which occurred the day 
before we left Springfield for the battlefield on Wilson's creek. 
By long marching in the hottest summer weather and through 
a serious want of all regulär rations we had naturally become 
weakened and emaciated. Many among us were actually sick 
with dysentery. There were no surgeons for us. We all 
craved for something strong to support us. Now a squad of 
US, I among them, had discovered a cellar door leading into 
the Underground vaults of a liquor störe in Springfield. All 
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such places had been shut since our arrival. Here was luck 
for once. We waited until nightfall and then loaded with 
eight of our big iron camp kettles carried on sticks over our 
Shoulders we retumed to the city, opened the cellar door and 
fiUed our kettles with the liquor within reach. I secured two 
kettles füll of the finest blackberry brandy that I ever tasted 
in my life. We got safely away with our plunder. We had 
fiUed up in the cellar with what we could drink and now the 
Contents of these eight kettles was divided among our com- 
rades in camp. There was great rejoicing, for such a streak 
of luck had not yet befallen us. The whole of Steele's reg- 
ulars got its share. We held a great pow wovv around our 
camp fire that night and an Indian dance was inaugurated. 
Next night by the time it was dark we went back to the 
same place to refiU our kettles. But before we could get over 
the fence a sentinel with leveled musket halted us and in- 
formed us that the first man who came nearer would be shot. 
Such were the Orders of old Daddy Lyon. The proprietor of 
the Store had discovered the robbery and reported the same to 
Lyon. This last attempt occurred on the very night when we 
marched off to Wilson's creek. When we retumed there was 
no time to fool away and we had to leave Springfield without 
being able to get another drop to drink. The retreat from the 
battlefield was deliberate and orderly ; there was no confusion. 
One command after the other filed off slowly, the remaining 
regiments and companies still presenting a front to the enemy 
until the last Company of Steele's regulars also took the road. 
The battle of Wilson's creek was one of the rare battles in 
which hardly any prisoners were taken. Neither party re- 
ported any. Some of our heavily wounded no doubt feil into 
the hands of the enemy, but the Confederate accounts do not 
speak of it. The body of General Lyon was delivered to a 
party under a flag of truce sent out by Major Sturgis and 
taken to Springfield where he is buried. 
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Chapter vi. 

The Retreat front Springfield and ihe Arrival at Rolla, Mo. 

If our march from Booneville to Springfield had taxed our 
powers of endurance, they were called to a much Härder test 
on our return trip. There is nothing pleasant on a retreat. 
The awful heat, the lack of water and provisions oppressed 
all alike. Our ranks were fearfully thinned ; more than twen- 
ty-five per cent of Lyon's force had fallen. It is very ques- 
tionable what an army of Continental Europe would do if not 
provided with rations. To expect a soldier to march and fight 
on an empty stomach is more than human nature can stand 
without breaking out in rebellion, mutiny or resulting in 
wholesale foraging and plundering whether in a friend's or 
enemy's country. In the absence of salt we could no longer 
touch the beef handed out to us at our nightly encampments. 
Some of the mounted men drove along the cattle destined for 
slaughter at night. Beef on the hoof and green com was all 
we had. Dysentery resulting from such a diet caused many 
to drop out of the ranks. They failed to catch up with the 
column afterwards and either died on the road or were killed 
by the rebels. Any foraging on the few farms we passed was 
strictly forbidden. At the more pretentious houses sentinels 
were placed. Any infraction of discipline was rigidly pun- 
ished. I think the volunteers were allowed more liberty in 
this respect. We regulars suffered dreadfully under the cruel 
and despotic rule of Lieutenant Lothrop. 

On the night following our departure from Springfield it 
was discovered that two of our best men had deserted. They 
had openly declared that they expected to receive better treat- 
ment in the rebel ranks. I remember the name of one of them, 
Hines. It was whispered afterwards that he had joined the 
rebels and obtained an officer's commission from the Start. 
On the moming of the second day of our march back we 
passed the encampment of a volunteer regiment just packing 
up their wagons. One of the cooks spilled the contents of a 
kettle on the grass by the road side. I saw it was rice, none 
of which I had had since leaving Booneville. I was so hungry 
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that I kneeled down by the roadside and gathered the kemels 
of rice in my cup and ate the mess right f rom the ground. I 
even scraped the grass. "Hurry up there," growled the Ser- 
geant bringing up the rear of the Company, "no straggling." 
I fiUed one more cup füll of rice and then hurried on. I 
leamed afterwards that hunger brought several of my com- 
rades to steal a side of bacon out of the lieutenant's wagon. 
He discovered the culprits and whipped them in his usual fash- 
ion. The next moming at roll call it was found that they had 
deserted during the night, taking their arms with them. The 
country on both sides of our march thus fiUed up with maraud- 
ing parties who generally outstripped the march of the army 
as we heard f rom some of the people. On the third day out 
from Springfield I saw one solitary hard tack exchanged for 
a twenty doUar gold piece. It is possible that some might be 
inclined to doubt this Statement. But the exchange was made 
nevertheless. It was a man of the Second United States Reg- 
ulär Infantry who oifered the gold piece to a volunteer for his 
last army hard tack. The man had not touched anything to 
eat for two days and was half dead with dysentery. It seemed 
to help him, for he survived. 

Thus we marched on in a dispirited manner. On the 
evening of the third day I was thoroughly exhausted and could 
hardly crawl along. All at once I heard the cheery voice of a 
friend at my side ofFering me a bottle. It was Captain Adolph 
Dengler of the Third Missouri Infantry who afterwards be- 
came Lieutenant Colonel of the Forty-third Illinois Infantry. 
I took a good swallow and found it was the same blackberry 
wine we had plundered in Springfield. I wanted to retum the 
bottle. "Keep it," Captain Dengler said. "You will need it. 
I have more on the wagon. We had the hardest time to get 
the stuff before we left Springfield and we loaded up." He 
then continued: "We came back to Springfield a good deal 
quicker than we were in going out to that bloody field. We 
had marched with the greatest confidence along until we were 
at the very place appointed to us by Lyon. Sigel planted his 
battery on a hill just this side of the Fayetteville road, just 
south of the little branch that runs along there and joins 
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Wilson's creek (he meant Skegg's branch). The infantry 
was placed on both sides of the road to protect the battery. A 
few skirmishes were thrown out towards the dense woods in 
the Valley northeast of our position. But there is where the 
first mistake was made — ^there was no regulär skirmish line. 
The few men who tried to investigate the mysteries of the 
thick bushes and woods before us were unfortunately led by 
a man whose eyesight was bad. He was Albert Tod, your old 
schoolmate — one of Sigel's volunteers. We saw him shot 
and fall suddenly — then, all at once a line of men in grey uni- 
forms advanced against the battery, rushing out of the woods 
opposite US. The sudden killing of Tod ought to have wamed 
US, but before our men could fire a shot the rebels were on 
US, shooting and bayonetting. A panic seized the men. The 
guns were abandoned. The officers tried in vain to rally the 
men. Very nearly at the same time a cloud of horsemen burst 
out of the woods in our front and on our right and pursued 
the fugitives, who were shot and Struck down right and left. 
Then foUowed a race for Springfield/' 

Such was Captain Dengler's version of Sigel's surprise and 
defeat. A well formed and ably organized line of skirmishers 
would have saved Sigel's command and the guns would not 
have been lost. The Confederate accounts say that it was the 
Third Louisiana regiment of infantry, led by McCuUough and 
Mcintosh which made the charge on Sigel's battery. Singular 
to relate the latter never fired a shot on being so charged. 
The cavalry which completed the route were of Greer's and 
Churchill's mounted Missourians, who had been stationed and 
encamped just north of Tyrrel's creek, where it joins Wilson's 
creek. 

Captain Dengler's bottle of blackberry brandy revived my 
sinking powers wonderfully and I marched along again with a 
more elastic step. The Stretch of country between Springfield 
and Rolla is rather stony and sterile, a succession of rough 
hills with few Settlements. 
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Chapter vi. 

Campfire in Rolla and St Louis, 

We could get nothing to eat on the route except what has 
already been mentioned, fresh beef and green com, and that 
made us sick. A great many refugees from Springfield joined 
US and made things more miserable. The train of the army 
numbered over 400 wagons and this was swelled by the car- 
riages and wagons of the fugitives. The miseries of this 
march will not be forgotten by those who suffered from it. 
It took only about half an hour's time when a well or spring 
was discovered to exhaust the same. The watering places 
on the crossings of creeks and rivers were trampled into a 
sea of mud before the horses and mules got their share. If the 
rebels liad pursucd us, a panic would have resulted among the 
crowd. But no enemy molested us. The distance between 
Springfield and Rolla is about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. Rolla was at that time the terminus of the Pacific Rail- 
way and afterwards became a military depot of considerable 
magnitude. After we had left Lebanon behind us the deser- 
tions from the companies of regulär recruits became more fre- 
quent. Finally between the evening of August 17th and the 
moming of August 19th the troops, which had so heroically 
stemmed the tide of the Confederate invasion of Missouri at 
Carthage, Forsyth, Dugsprings and Wilson's Creek reached 
Rolla and there went into camp. Rolla meant whiskey and 
beer for the thirsty and exhausted, and bread and rations for 
the hungry. It was no wonder that there were some excesses, 
particularly among the regulars, who had suffered the most. 
The Company under the command of Lieutenant Lothrop con- 
tained probably the greatest number of hard cases that I ever 
saw assembled in one military Company. The other regulars 
were not much better in wild and ferocious behavior, but 
"Lqthrop's pets'* were certainly the worst. On the night of 
the second day of our stay at Rolla Lieutenant Lathrop singled 
five of the worst offenders out. They had raised a row in 
town and came back to the camp drunk. He ordered them 
tied up to a stout fence. He then armed himself with his 
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great big black snake and "whaled" each of the five until his 
ached. This was witnessed by a good many of the volunteers 
and it made us all shudder. Corporal punishment had not 
yet been abolished in the army. Later an act of congress was 
passed forbidding it. The same night these five men deserted. 
No day now passed when some of the regulars would not be 
missed. There was no enemy between RoUa and St. Louis 
and it was comparatively easy to get away. Toward the end 
of August the arrangements for our transportation to St. Louis 
by railway had been perfected and we were now packed in 
cars. 

I think it was in the first days of September that we again 
set foot in the well known streets of St. Louis. The appear- 
ance of the army as we marched through the streets was ex- 
tremely shocking. Our clothing was very deficient ; many had 
no shoes. jackets, blankets nor hats or caps. I marched bare- 
foot, without a blouse, and had only a woolen shirt and a 
very dilapidated pair of pants on. Our muskets looked bright 
enough; and we brought back the flags that went into the 
fight. The Citizens of St. Louis cheered and feted us. We 
regulars went into camp on the north side of the city near 
the river, after we had been fitted out with shoes and new 
uniforms at the arsenal. We then received our pay. For the 
next ten days a pandemonium ensued such as I had never be- 
fore witnessed. All former excesses paled into insignificance 
before the dreadful scenes now enacted in camp. Our oflS- 
cers quartered themselves in the city and "Old Brophy" 
troubled himself only in the moming and at night to look after 
us and occasionally whip some one. We knew that he and 
the other officers indulged in monumental sprees ; why should 
not the common soldier? Whiskey flowed in streams and a 
crowd of vile women joined in the disgusting orgies. Fights 
were the order of the day. No man peacefuUy inclined and 
trying to behave himself was left alone. He was forced into 
the wild vortex and the bacchanalia of the drunken crowd al- 
lowed him no rest. Firearms were discharged indiscriminately 
in camp and "Old Brophy's" tent riddled with bullets. It 
would have been almost as saf e to be actually in battle again as 
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among such tigers. It was literally hell on earth. The deser- 
tions had again coramenced just as soon as we had received 
new clothing and our pay. Our number grew less at every roll 
caU. 

We recruits expected to be drafted into regulär regiments. 
Most of US had enlisted with the idea that we would be trans- 
ferred to a regulär cavalry regiment. We were, therefore, 
very much astonished to hear that Col. Frank P. Blair had 
conceived the idea of having us regulär recruits drafted into 
his newly formed regiment of First Missouri Light Artillery 
Volunteers. The men of the First Missouri Infantry were 
ninety days men, but we were retained in Service in order to 
form the First Missouri Light Artillery. We could, however, 
form only the nucleus of a few companies. The whole scheme 
was gotten up to reward the officers and to retain the men in 
Service. Most of the enlisted men of the First Missouri In- 
fantry would not listen to the proposals and refused partic- 
ularly to be enroUed under officers of the regulär army and 
under such cruel and tyrannical task masters as our Lieuten- 
ant Lothrop was. The few men that were left of his Company 
of regulär recruits were then crowded into this battery and 
regiment of the volunteer Service and transferred thus, al- 
though still belonging to the regulär army. I cannot say 
whether this was exactly according to law, or whether such a 
scheme was contrary to regulations or if the necessary forms 
for a legal transfer were observed. I can only speak of the 
result. 

The volunteers rebelled against the idea of being officered 
by regulär army officers and being banded together with such 
a lot of rq>robates and hard cases as were found among the 
regulär recruits. Most of the regulars strenuously opposed the 
idea of being forced into a volunteer regiment without being 
enabled to reap the benefit thereof, that is without being al- 
lowed to share the bounties ofFered. But the greatest objcc- 
tion was the tyrannical conduct of Lieutenant Lothrop. We 
had hoped to come under more humane officers by getting 
drafted into some regulär regiment. Such was not to be our 
fate. We were still condemned to witness the daily execu- 
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tions of "Old Brophy" and hear the lash descend on the 
backs of our corarades. We had no respect for him, we only 
feared his big black snake whip. What wonder that volun- 
teers and regulars alike now deserted? There was a mutiny in 
camp. 

I must now relate, that soon after our re-entiy in St. 
Louis, I made a written application to Lieutenant Lothrop for 
my discharge from the regulär army and for permission to 
enter a volunteer regiment in which I had friends who wovdd 
have assisted me to a promotion. Lothrop pocketed the ap- 
plication and promised to forward it through the regulär Chan- 
nels. I do not know whether my application ever reached 
Washington. I have, however, reason to think that Lothrop 
forwarded the same, that it was endorsed by Captain Fred 
Steele and sent to General Fremont's headquarters. But there 
it must have stopped, for I never heard of it again. Thus 
the latter part of September, 1861, came around and after 
obtaining a permit to visit the city I overstayed my furlough. 
I could not brook the idea of getting into the clutches of 
Lothrop. Thus far I had escaped the lash by good conduct. 
But I knew he punished all off enders alike. I reasoned that 
I had not enlisted for the purpose of getting such treatment. 
Should I suffer the punishment by the lash like a slave ? Be- 
sides this I expected my discharge every minute. I was des- 
perate and had been in a melancholy mood for a long while. 
Who could witness the brutal orgies in the camp of the regu- 
lars and not wish himself away? In my desperate Situation 
I feil in with a lot of other men and with some recruiting 
officers. These took me on a big carousal and filled me up 
with a tremendous load of beer, wine and liquor. I remember 
nothing more but that next moming I woke up in a stränge 
place with a tremendous headache and was informed, that I 
had joined the Thirteenth Illinois Cavalry. They showed me 
my signature, but I had signed only part of my name. I 
found that I was already on Illinois ground and in a short 
while afterwards we were packed into cars destined for Chi- 
cago and Camp Douglass. It has always seemed to me that 
I was kidnapped on the occasion referred to above. 
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(Sin untfttoficnÜidittt Sricf lioii $a»I gfoDen. 

SJcr nad&fteöenbc SSricf ober bielmd&r Sricfcnöuurf bon ^aul 
golleit, bem Qu^gcacid&netcn SJrubcr ßtirl Sotten^, ift bcm Sa^r* 
buc^ burc^ feine (Sntelin, grau S>r. §. Solinger in S^icago, güiigft 
aur SSerfügung geftcllt toorben- 6§ fd^int ber le^jtc 35rief gc» 
toefen au fein, ben $quI goDen fc^rieb, benn fd&on toenige SBod^ 
barouf, am 3. Cftober 1844, erlog ber tapfere, Dielgeprüfte HRonn 
bem tüdfifd^en SBet^felfieber, an bem er fd^n litt, oIS er biefe 
Seilen nieberfd&rieb. 

2Bie un§ ber ©rief einen tiefen ©inblii gibt in bie imfSgli^en 
©d^lDierigfeiten, mit benen ber l^oc^ebilbete beutf^e Sinnxinberet 
im ^intertüolbe au ringen l^atte, um ftc^ urib feine ßinber öorm 
Serbauem unb ber geiftigen Serfumpfung be§ ®renalerleben§ aw 
retten, fo acigt er ^uqleiä^ oud^ bie Sl&arafterftärfe, ben Opfermut 
unb ba§ ftiHe $elbentum, tt)eld^ bie enttoufc^en beutfd&en ^bea^ 
liften, STOänner toie grauen, in biefem Äompfe bctoofirten unb 
il&ren 9Jac^fommen aU Befte§ Erbteil hinterließen. 3liifi ollen 
aWitgliebem ber „©iefecner ©efettfd&oft", bie fiorl gottcnS ur- 
fprünglid&en 5pion ber ©rünbung eine§ beutfd&cn ®taate§ in 
Ämerifo aur Stu§fü^rung bringen sollten, gelang e§, ft^ tote 
a. S. g. TOünd^ u. 81., in§ grcic au fänipfen. Unb gerobe boS 
©d^icffol 5ßouI goIIen§ ift Öjpifd^ für bie itrogif, in ber bo^ Seben 
bon Sloufenbcn gebilbeter bcutfd^er ©Intoonberer in biefem fionbc 
geenbet f)ai. 

35er SSrief ift on ^ofgeridötBobbofot bon Suri, einen bcrtroutcn 
greunb ber gomilie gollen in ©iefecn, gerid^tct. 

Heber ^oul goUenS Seben bringt 9lä5ere§ g. SOWind^, ® e - 
fammelte©c^riften, ebenfo ©. ß-omer, 35a§ beutf^c 
Clement. SJcrgt. oud^ ben ©rief bon g. Ttündi im legten 
iDonbe biefeB Sol&tbudöS, ©. 74 ff. 

0^ 
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©t. Soui§, ben 23. Stuguft 1844. 
fiicbfter SBuril 

2i?ar e$ titd^ nxil^renb ber ©d^Iod^i bei S^orgou, bag Sßarfd^ 
3>Qim eine Slnaol^I Mofenber 5ßofttIIone mit bcr ^^iegeSbotfd^ft 
nod^ 3Bien fenbete, nod^ SBerlauf iDcniöer ®tunbcn ober genötl^igt 
tvcT, bic Strouerbotfd&aft öon [oft öönalid&er aScrnidötung feinet 
iSeerc^ folgen 3U laffen? ®o ergel^t'g mir icfet, fan§ comparaifon. 
Ttein 93Tief öom SKöra ober Slpril I. S- mdbete 3)ir meinen Über* 
aug Iiierl&er, mit hen beften Hoffnungen auf ©rfolg, ber gegcn- 
märtige öerFünbet Dir meine gönalid^ SRieberlage. Sßid^ für 
un§ 3llten fafeten nrir ben ©ntfd^Iufe, l&ierl&er au ^xei^en, für un§ 
fonnte biefeS SBagnife nur neue SWiüöen unb ©infd&tönfungen awr 
Sfolge l^bcn. S38ir litten babei nur unferer nrirflid& meift ouS- 
geaeid^eten fiinber 3wfunft im STuge, e§ galt ben SSerfud^, fie 
j&ierburdö ber geiftbämpfenben unb ärmlid^ ©ol^n be§ unbcmit- 
teften 99auem au entreißen unb il&nen bie XJ^eilnol^me an fort* 
fd&reitenber geiftiger finltur a« erfäntpfen. 9Kein 5ßlan, mie i^ 
S)ir fd^on frül&er anbeutete, toax ber. S<ft l^otte $errn 3lngeIrobt'§ 
SJanbgut, 2 SWeilen Don ©t. 2oui§ entfernt um ben möfeigen 
^reiö t)on $350 jäl^rlid^ auf 2 ^üfyve Qepai^tet, bavan tooHte unb 
fonnte ic^ fel^^ gut toat^venb ber ^ßad^tt^eriobc nid&t nur unferen 
gefantmten f)du^lid^n 95ebarf eraiel&en, Dielmelir oud^ ba^ ^ßod^t- 
gelb unb ein SJcträd^Iid^ borüber burd^ SSerfauf bon 5ßrobuften 
gewinnen, ©ine teutfd^ S^ttung, bie id^ nad^ allgemeinem 
aBunfdöe Iierauöaugeben gebad^e, gjeforgung allerlei in§ SRed^S- 
fad^ einfd^Iagenber Oefd^fte namentlid^ öon ^ier nad^ Xeutfd^ 
lonb, Ratten unferen fonftigcn 95eborf öoHfommen au bedfen ber- 
mo^t unb bi§ aum näd^ften S^ül^Iinge fonnte id^ mir nebenbei 
bie nötl^igen t)raftifd^ JJ^rtigfeiten aur Setreibung ber SIbbocatur 
angeeignet ^aben, ba bc^ ©tubium beS im ®anaen erbärmlid^n, 
materiellen englifd^en SRed^fc^ un^ in SCeutfd^anb gebilbeten 
Suriften nur h)enig ©d^erigfeiten barbietet unb nur ber ^o- 
acfegang, feiner unenblid^ bielen albernen gformolitäten falber, 
^inbemiffe barbietet, ^^m STOära fam id^ l^ier an, id^ fteHte alle§ 
Sanb mit meinen JRnbern auä, e& berfprad^ ben beften Erfolg. ®a 
mit ßinemmalc traten bie furd^barcn Sfluten unb Ueberfd^toem* 
mungen unferer toeftlid^ ©tröme, beS aPliffiffU>t>i unb SWiffouri 
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mit i^ren SleBenflüffen ein, mein Qan^e^ STdterlanb tourbe 5 SBo- 
d^n long 10 Sufe l&od^ üBerfd^toemmt, alle ©ootfelber öertoüftet 
bie Umgäunungen niebergeriffen unb tueggefd^memmt, fura bo^ 
gonae ßonb für meistere Sö^&re unbrQud^ar gemod^. 3n§ ©er* 
fud^, mag öon einer umfoffenbem teutfd&en Seitung au erttjorten 
fei, gab id^ gleid&aeitig ein Heinere^ rein politifd^g Slatt, l&QUt)t- 
fäd^Iid^ auf bie bieSjälörigen ©toot^- unb Siationol- SBal&Ien unter 
bm S^eutfd&en einautoirfen beftimmt l&erQU§, unb ba id^ nod^ feine 
eigene 5ßreffe onaufoffen bermod^te, mad&te id^ toegen be§ ®rudte§ 
be^felben mit bem ©igentl^ümer ber bamaU einaigen fiiefigen 
teutfd^en 5ßreffe, a^öleid^ Stitenbontur einer teutfd^ Seitung bie 
er, bei bielem 2;Qlent, So^telong Häglid^ bemodölölfigt l^otte, einen 
aSertrog. Unmittelbar nad& meiner 3tnfünbigung biefe§ ffllatte^ 
liefen bon allen ©eiten aal&Ireid&e fflefteHungen mit ber bringenben 
Stufforberung an mid^ ein, bie S^itung ber ^olitifd^ aSerl^önb- 
lungen unter ben f)iefigen 2:eutfd&en gana in meine $^ar\b au 
nel&men, bie ©ad^ berf^rad^ ben Beften Erfolg. S>a aber fd^iterte 
aud^ biefeg llnternel&men an ber ßüberlid^feit be§ ©igentljümerS 
ber 5ßreffe ober an einem nod^ fd^Iimmeren SWotibe be^felben. ®a§ 
Slatt tourbe bon 93eginn an gana unregelmäßig, autoeilen 8 5tage 
nad^ ber Sät boHer SDrudffel&Ier, auggegeben unb fo mußte id^, 
ba e§ auf biefe SBeife allen Erebit berloren l&ätte, fd^n nad^ ber 
britten Plummer baSfelbe borläufig fug^enbieren unb bann, ba 
id& in feiner 3Beife eine 3lBänberung au Betüirfen bermod&te, e§ 
gana aufgeben, ©o toar bie ganae Safig für mein l&iefigeg Unter- 
nel&men berloren. SlBeg ma§ ber glut beg ©tromeg entging, mürbe 
burd^ bie unaufl^örlidöen SRegengüffe a^rftört, alle bon ber Sarm 
mitgebrad^ten unenblid^en a3orrätf)e, felbft Kleiber in ©d^ränfen 
unb Sommoben bcrbarben tfieilg big aur bößigen Unbraud^barfeit 
burd& bie alleg burd^bringenbe Scud^tigfeit, namentlid^ aud^ biele§ 
SBeifeaeug, toeld^cg bie fürforglidE^ 9?atur meiner $augfrau in 
»Quantitäten bon S^utfd&Ianb mitgcbrad^t l^tte, ba^ felbft fünf- 
tige (Generationen nod& ber JiotlötoenbigFeit beB glod&g- unb $anf- 
ajaueg au eigenem ©ebraud&e entl^oben getoefen toären. Stnv^, id^ 
l^abe mäfirenb ber menigen SDTonate meineg ^ierfeing einen aSer- 
luft bon minbefteng 700 2>oIIarg erlitten, ber, ba 3>u meine SSer- 
mögengberl^ältniffe fennft, mie S)u einfel&en toirft, für mid^ 
ruinicrenb fein muß. S)a id^ mit meiner ftarfen gamilie l^ier 
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nid^t QU§ her ©(f^nur leben lonn unb biefe toemgftenS ein IioIBcS 
Soi^t lang jefet tl&un inüfete, Big meine SRed^tSpran^ genügenb 
eingeridöict unb eine eigene 5ßreffe öerbient nnire unb ^xijev^eit 
genxil^ren fönnte, fo bleibt nur bie SRüdtfefir nad^ meiner garm 
übrig, bie näd^ften 15ten S)eaemBer angetreten toerben foll. 2IBer 
ou(f> ba lomme idE) in neue S?Iemme, benn id& Iiabe nid^t nur fämmt- 
lid^g SSiel^, SldfergerätlÖ unb ^auSratl^, n>a§ aHe§ l^ier nid^ 
braudE^bar, bei meinem 3t5awg öon bort berfauft, tüaS id^ je^t alleB 
3U ungleid^ ^ö^ern 5ßreifen toieber faufen mufe unb nebenbei 
meinen ^äd^ter, für 9lüdEgabe eine§ Z^eile^ be§ gelbeS, SSunung 
meines SKo^nl^aufeS unb ©inrid^tung in einem anberen alten 
$aufe be§ 5ßla^e§ t)or 31blauf ber gtreiiälirigcn ^ßad^taeit entfd^bi- 
gen mufe. Iteberbiefe mufe id^ allen Bis ^nv nädEiften ©rnte erfor- 
berlid^n SBebarf meiner 2familie faufen — furä faft genau ba 
toieber anfangen, mo id^ bor 10 ^äf)Ten, mit toeit melir SWitteln 
tjerfel^cn unb fobiel jünger l^ier begonnen IioBe. S)ie§ aber ift ber 
©d&Iufe ber Xragöbie nod^ feine§h)eg§. SSor mel^reren SBod^en 
reifte id^, um unferS SKidfäugS Iialber baQ S^ötl^ige boraubereiten, 
nad^ meinem 60 SWeilen bon l^ier entfernten 5ßla^, erlranfte bort 
unmittelbar nad^ meiner 3tnfunft in meinet ©d^toagerS (Seorg 
$aufe, an l^eftigem ©aHenfieber, crl^irft, nadE^ 14tägigem Sager 
unb faum ehuaS toieber auf ben Seinen, bie 9?adE)ridE)t, ba^ meine 
Sfrau, toal^t^fd^einlid^ meift an^ 2Ingft um mid^, franf nieberliegc 
unb befdEiIofe fogleidE), gegen STrat unb S3ertoanbten-SBiberft)rud^, 
nadE) Bt. öouiB aurüdtaufelören, ÜjeiU 3u 5ßferbe, tf)exU per ®team* 
boat, tl^eiB ju gufee unb obgleid^ id^ ben SKeinigen meinetl^QlBen 
93eru]&igung brad^te, erlitt id^ burd^ biefe ^arforce S^our fd^toere 
StüdffäHe, bie midE) jc^t no(f> fo niebergebrüdft IiaBen, ba^ mir jirni 
93eift)iöl ba^ SdE^reiben biefeS SriefeS bie gröfete STnftrengung 
foftet unb idE) geftern jum ©rftenmale toieber 3ur ©tabt fal^ren 
fonnte. ü)?eine glcid^faßö nod^ Icibenbc ^van unb id^ beginnen 
un§ inbefe je^t fo toeit toieber au erl^olen, ba^ toir ba^ SinpadEen 
bomcI}men unb toalörfd^einlid^ in 3 SBodEien bie SRüdfreife bornclö- 
men fönnen. 

§ier, lieber Suri, eine auSfül^rlidEie $iftorie unferer legten 
SebcnBtJeriobe, ben ©d^Iufe auf unfere näd^fte 3"fwnft im SlHge- 
meinen fannft ®u 3>ir felber aicl^en, ba^ Iieifet fo biel aB bieS 
möglid^, benn in ©ucren eurot)äifdE)en aSerl^öItniffen f önnt S^r Quä^ 
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unmöglid^ einen floren Segriff öon ben un§ aar ©etool^nl^eit ge- 
morbenen äRiil^feligfeiten unb ©ntbel^rungen mnd&en. Unfere 
bi^l^erige ©yiftena toor naij f)iefiger SBeife bequem, nömlid^ bei 
ununterbrod^ener Sört>erQnftrengung befafeen ttnr reid^id^ toa^ 
aiir l^iefigen lönblid^n ©jiftena gefiört. SWein $au§ toax — 
id) barf e§ bel^oupten — bo^ geod^tetfte unter ben S)eutfd^n in 9Wif- 
fouri, aQe unfere Sonb^Ieute festen einen SBertl^ barin, mit un§ 
in ajerfefir au ftefien, benn obgleid^ ruftici l^oben toir un§ ftonbl^aft 
bo^ l^ier fo gemöl^nlid^ SSerbauem, freilid^ mit unfäglid^r Stn- 
ftrengung, t)om $alfe gel^alten. SBarum olfo gaben nnr biefe 
fidlere unb gead^tete ©riftena auf unb festen fie an ba§ Sßagnife 
f)ierf)er? 2ieber 95uri, toenn ^f)r, hwx§ @ott öerl^üten möge, jematö 
meinen unb meiner grau Seelenfd^mera barüber empfinben 
folltet, auö Üßangel an, in unfern fyiefigen ie^igen länblid^ SSer- 
l^ältniffcn unerfd^minglid^n baatm SDWtteln bon menigen $unber- 
ten erbörmlid^r 5DoIIar§, für ber ^nber geiftige 3lu§bilbung, 
tro^ ifirer trefflid^n Sfniagen urü) ifirem beullid^ ertoad^ten Stre- 
ben barnad^, nic^t nur nid^t§ 3förberlid^§ tl)un au fönnen, fie öiel- 
mel^r gefliffentlid^ unb confequent babon aurüdfl^alten, fie in il^rem 
Stuffd^tounge fiemmen, bie geiftigen Sflügel il^tten ftümt>fen, i^nen 
nieberaiel&enbe ©emid^tc anl}ängen au muffen, bamit fie nid^t ben 
©efdErmadC an ben, bem mittellofen ©auern notl^tpenbigen rollen 
aSefd^äftigungen unb fleinlid^n 3tt>edCen verlieren — bann un- 
gefälö^ fönnteft S)u 3>ir unfer SSagnife, an biefe§ Unternehmen 
aHe§ au fefeen, erflären. S^r fennt un§ genug, mir finb nidöt au 
fditoinbeinben Untemel^ntungen geneigt, mir fdE^redfen öor SOWi^en 
unb arbeiten nid^t aurüdt, unfer .^u^lftalt ftanb nie mit unfern 
äRitteln in SWifeflong. SJiefe je^ige Unternel^uien mar nid)l leidet 
angelegt, beamedfte nid^t unfere ©emäd^Iid^eit, f^ätte bc^ mibrige 
®efd^idE nid^t aHe Sfiancen bercint bernid^tet, mir mären mal^rlid^ 
nid^ gefdieitert. S)a6 bie nun eingetretene l^öd^fte SBalirfdreinlid^ 
feit, für unferer Sinber beffere S![u§bilbung nod^ meniger al§ borl&er 
tfiun au f önnen, fie mit un§, um aHe§ mieber in leibltd^n Stanb 
au fe^en unb un§ bon aufgebrungenen ©d^ulben affmäl^ng au 
reinigen, Quälenb anftrengen au muffen — S>a6 biefcr Suftanb 
menig ©rmuntembe§ für un^ l^abe, mirft 35u, lieber 93uri, ol^ne 
9Serfid^rung glauben. S)od^ laffen mir ba§, id^ miß SMr bon 
unferer allerbing^ jefet fd^mierigen 3ufunft etmo^ fagen, benn 
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2>ciner l&cralid^n 2$eiInol^mc an unfercm ©cfd^idfe Bin id^ gettnß, 
SMi gc|)rüfter, treuer Sfreunb. 

2Sir muffen olfo Quf§ Sonb iurüd, mit 400 Sioffor^ ©Ici^Iben 
belaftet, mofür id^ tocber Mc ginfen, noii^ lüeniger bic 3wrücf* 
8o!|Iung be§ JJolntafö au§ bem SJanbbau erfd^ngen fann, ba oHe 
länblid^ 5ßrobufte je^t nid&tg einbringen oI§ 2:aufd^rtifel, unb 
meine Sfarm bom Meinen SKarfte 5U iDcit obliegt. Ueberbiefe bin 
id& feft enlfd^Ioffen, meinen S3il]&elm nid^ J^interm Pfluge tjer- 
fmiem 3U laffen, il^n bielmel&r too moglid^ l&ier in ©t. SouiS in 
einem angemeffenen ©efd^fte, n>eld^§ ber ©nttoidtlung feiner 
bortrefflid^n 2lnlagen günftig ift unteraubringen. g^^eilid^ mufe 
er, foum 15 ^af^te olt feiner eigenen ^aft bertrouen unb ol&nc 
Unterftüfeung bon mir ertoorten au fonnen, fid^ gegen SSinb imb 
SBogen burd^aufämpfen fud^. aSoS hnr bobei emjjfinben, il^n 
fid& felber überloffen a« muffen in nod^ fo frül^m SHter, fonnft 
S>u benfen unb nur bo§ gibt unS Serul^igung, ba& er felber 
muti^ig entfd^Ioffen, fällig unb im Sefi^e eine§ fo unbcugfamen, 
feften, fittlid^ ^avafiev^ ift, bofe mir tüegen moralifd^n Unter- 
gang§ biefe§ unfere§ $erablatte§ inenigftenS fid^ finb. 5Do bie 
onberen Jhtaben, SJeml^arb ift 9, JJarl 7 unb 8?einJ&oIb 5 ?^l^rc 
alt, nod^ au träftiger $ülfe in länblid^ Sfrbeit au a^rt finb, fo 
mufe id^ bie ganae Soft ber grötmerei, jefet berfelbcn ettooS ent- 
tüofy[d, QÜer unb burd^ fo mand^ ®türme mürber getoorben, 
obermolg ouf meine, ©ottlob, atemlid^ breiten ©d^Item nel^men, 
3)Qbei ober fonn id^, eben toeil beim Sonbbau nid^§ au erfd^lmn- 
gen, nid^ ftel^en bleiben, id^ mufe, um toenigftenS fd^ulbenfrei au 
toerben, erft nod^ onbere SBege berfud^en ober mit bem Sanbbou 
berbinben. $ier bieten fid^ ]5aut>tfäd^Iid^ itoex SBege bar. ®nt- 
tDcber id^ erfd^minge burd^ allerlei fd^riftftellerifd^ arbeiten unb 
auf bem Sanbe borfommenbe in'§ Sftcd^Sfod^ einfd^ogenbe Heinere 
®efd^fte, fonrie burd^ aSemtogenSeinaiel&ung !|iefiger JSonbSIeute 
ou§ SiButfd^Ianb fobiel, um Siufen unb Sopitol meiner ©d^Ib 
ollmal^Iig bedten au fonnen, ober boburd^, bafe id^ junge Seutc bon 
9 Sagten oufmärtg qI§ ffoftgönger in mein $au§ unb au l&SuS- 
lid^ €raie5ung unb ©eouffid^tigung onnel&me, bo mein ©d^- 
ger Sfrife unb unfer trefflid^r SanbSmonn unb ©d^idffolSgefäl&rtc 
^ofeffor ®obeI bon ßoburg in aSerbinbung mit mir bm 5pian 
gcfofet baben, ein §nftttut on imferem Jpio^e au errid^en. 9Jn 
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bicfer Seaiel^ung fommt mir fel^r au ftatten, bofe id^ unter bcn 
meiften l&icfigen reid&ercn gctniilien unb unter einigen amerifani- 
fd^en gro6e§ Betrauen befifee. Ueber bo^ ©elingen biefeS le^teren 
5ßlQn§ löfet fidE^ inbefe nodö nid^§ fagen, benn aud^ ®öBeI unb Srift 
SWünd^ fönnen ilirer ginonäen falber feine (Selb foftenben ®in- 
rid^tungcn mod^en, Beöor mir öorlierige fefte Sufogen auf eine 
aureid^nbe STnaol^I bon 3Ö9li^gen vmb ßoftgöngcrn l&aben. ®e- 
länge biefe unb fönnten toir eine fleine S>rudfert^reffe, bie l^ier 
etftKj 200 SDoQar^ foftet, un^ erftel^en, um ein fleinereS, für l^iefige 
ßonböleute bered^nete^ trödöentlid^eB Slott unb einen bon SPro- 
feffor ®öbel iäl&rlid^ f)erau§3ugebenben guten unb rüftigen ßolen- 
ber, ftott ber bielen ^ier groffirenben, ol^ne STuSnoi^men fdöled&len, 
oud^ Heinere, beler)renbe unb fonftige ^ampf^lete 5U brudfen — fo 
tt>ürben mir un§ moi^I tQt)ferIid^ burd^fd^Iogen, toenn mir boneben 
unferen Sanbbau beibel&ielten unb mit $ülfe unferer ^nber fort- 
betrieben. @ef)t biefe ober otteg nid^t, fo mirb mir, um qu§ meinen 
©d^ulben au fommen, einaig ber mir unter aHen öerl^ofetefte SBeg 
übrig bleiben, meine Samilie aur gorm aurüdEaubringen, für il^ren 
Unteri^Qlt bort möglid^ft au forgen, gegen i^rül^iol^r für meine 
^erfon bierl^er nod^ @t. Soui§ aurüdtaufelören unb ntid^ l^ier feft- 
aufefeen fud^n, biö mir uni§ fid^r l^ier mteber olle aufommenfinben 
fonnen. SBie fd^mer e§ mir merben mag, mid^ bon meiner g^ou 
unb meiner gamilie au trennen, liier für mid^ eine fcparate Sung- 
gefeHen-aSirtl^fd^aft au füllten unb meiner grau bie Saft ber ©r- 
aiel^ung unb 3Iuffid^t über bie berben unb lebl&aften jungen, neben 
ben ^äuSIid^en unb aBirtI)fd^ft§forgen aufaubürben. S)ennod^ 
mürbe idö bei naiver guter SIuBfid^t aud^ l^ierau um ber Sinbcr 
mißen fdE^reiten, fall§ eine britte SKöglid^feit fid^ al§ eitel ermeift 
nämlid^ folgenbe. SWein ©d^ager Snebrid^, 5ßrofeffor ®obeI 
u. f. m. 

Sd^ bitte SHd^ liebfter 93uri, um be§ jüngften ®erid^t§ mitten, 
eile ma§ 3)u fannft, bofe id^ fomol^I bie Sorberung an glorSl^eim^ 
atö ba§ ©d^ferfd^ ®elb erl^Qlte, menn fonft nid^ti^ mel&r auS 
meinen olten Sfu^ftänben au erlangen möre. Shi fannft, mie id^ 
bemerfte, 3)id^ in meine je^ige Sage nid^t benfen, e§ reibt mid^ auf 
in ®elbabl^ngigfeit öon anbern au ftel^en, unb bod^ fann id^ c§ 
nidE)t bermeiben, ba idö l^ier alle^ eingebüßt l^abe, Bebor id^ 3clt 
aum ©rfa^e cri^alte. 3>ie in meinem borigen SSriefc an 5Dld^ ge- 
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fteötc ©ittc bic Sfnfünbigung meiner i^icfigen ^ßrayig in tcutfd^en 
öffentlid^n Slöttern betreffenb, nuife id^, tüenn fie nod^ nid^t &e- 
forgt ift aurücfnelömen, unb ebcnfo ben Süuftrag, toegen ©enbung 
tjon ©üd^m unb Einleitung einer Äorreft^onbena für meine ba- 
moB beobfid^ttgte Seitung. SBo^ 2)u irgenb an ®elb für mid^ 
Qufautreiben öermagft, unb auf bie möglid^ft moljlfeile SBeife, 
unter ber brfannten 2lbreffe über Bremen an 3tngeIrobt . . . 

3>enfe 5Du ober nid^t, mein aSielgeliebeter, ba^ bie gan5e ©d^oar 
ber Iiiefigen fd^raen gol^Ien, bie 3tlten an ber (SpV^e, ouf einen 
finäuel 5ufammen gefauert fifeen, bie ©d^nauaen gen ^immel 
gefel&rt, ifir UnglüdE beflagen unb bejammern unb untliätig barauf 
l&arren, ba^ ber STrm ber SSorfel^ung, tme er, id^ glaube in 2lrnbf § 
glorreid^er ^rebigt abgebilbct au feigen, au§ ben S3oIfen fal^re 
unb il^nen ben öoQen ©elbbeutel entgegenreid^e. 3Bir l&aben, 
aSater, aJhitter nnb ältefte fitnber in bollem ©enate öereinigt^, 
befd^Ioffen unb getDagt toa§ imr für gut unb l^ülffam eradE^teten, 
mit offenen 3tugen finb nrir ben un§ brol^enben Mippen entgegen- 
gefcgelt, an feinen un§ fid&tbaren finb irir gefd^tert, toir finb alfo 
frei bon ©elbftöormürfen, ift ja bod^ Seben unb @]&re gerettet, ber 
Cerluft unferer SKittel, ift für un§ l^art, fel^r l^art, eine Sufunft 
tJoHer Tineen unb 5ßlagen liegt bor un^, aber m u 1 1& I o § unb 
jämmerlid^, ba§ finb SBorte, bie auf un§ nie 2lntt)enbung 
l&aben merben. Itnfer ©elbftbertrauen erlal&mt treber nod^ ftir6t 
e§, toir njerben nid^t aufliören au§ atten Höften gegen bie toibri- 
gen SSerl^öItniffe anaufänU^fen uxib aufrieben fein mit jebem 
fioofe, tt)eldöe§ un§ fäQt. 2lHerbing§ Iiabe id^ mäl^renb ber legten 
aWonate meine§ $ierfein§ n>o id& ol^ne SKöglid^feit be§ ®egen- 
ftreben§ aQe bie anfälligen ItnföQe ©d^Iag auf ©d^Iag Iierein- 
bred^n fal^, 2^ge, SBod^en in meinem S^nerften burd^elebt bie 
id^ faum einem enxopäx\ä)m SH^Jlomoten toünfd^n mag. Sd& 6in 
in toenigen SBod^en grau gctoorben toie 93ileam*§ ßeibarat, babei 
nod^ fieberfrant unb ]pnve, obgleid^ im beften SKanne^alter bie 
2foIgen aller burd^Iebten moralifd^en nnb fört)erlid^n ©tra^jaaen 
nur au fei^r. 3)odö l^offe id^, ba^ ber alte Sau nod^ fo lange fielen 
foll, bi§ meine ffinber, n>obon freilid^ eineS, gemife ba^ iüngfte, 
erft im nöd^ften SRobember geboren toerben foll — fotoeit fein 
toerben, um nid^t ber ©cgenftonb beS SRitleibenS onbrer toerbcn 
au muffen. SBir muffen un§ eben burd^fd^Iogen fo gut e§ gelien 
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XüiU, unb tDcrben burd^ aßurren gegen boS ©efd^idt un§ niti^ felbft 
emtebrigen, toenn ttrir mit aller äufeerften 3tnftrengung unb äuf- 
ot)terung nid^t fa öiel erfc^toingen fönncn oB fo bicle 3>umntföt)fc 
unb ©dE^urfen in ber SBcIt bei SKüfeiggong ermerben unb für btc 
elenbften 3it)edfe gleid^ültig toegfd^Ieubem. SJel^^ten mir ßcben 
unb ©cfunbl^eit uxib Tonnen mir erft unfercn trefflid^n öltcftcn 
jungen in bie geeignete ©aJ^tt einfül&ren, bann feigen mir nod^ 
bcffcre S^ge. S>a§ aber, lieber Suri, ift meine Hoffnung, mag 
auä^ l^ier mid^ treffen mo§ bo miß, benn unter leiner SJebingung 
möd^te ic^ aurüdC nad^ ®urot>a in feinem iefeigen Suftonbe, tro? 
oller ©urer bergeblid^ Hoffnungen auf grünblid^ ©efferung. 
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A GERMAN SONG OF 1778 

RELATING TO MERCENARIES IN AMERICA 

The following crude poem is preserved in a print in 
the Royal Library at Berlin in a volume belonging to the 
famous Meusebach collection (Yd 7909: "Lieder. 60 fli^ende 
Blätter aus dem 18. und 19. Jahrhundert/* No. 55, 4 foll., 8°, 
date and place not given except as on title-page below). It 
was to be sung to the tune of Georg Neumark's wdl-known 
hymn, "Wer nur den lieben Gott läszt walten." 

„&n fd^n neue^/Sieb/bon bem iwttentfemten aSielttl&eil/ 
2rmeri!a./9Serfertiget/im SWonotJ^ ^unii 1778,/t)on/Sofct)l^ SBcin- 
fyvcbjcm^ Qä^Qbaäji./®ebmdt auf ber S^fel ^t)pevn." 

[1] 3tmßrifQ, id^ mufe BdFenncn 

3>u bift ein ©lona ber ^errlid^feit. 
SMe rcid&fte Srout bift bu au nennen, 
SBo ©Ott ben ©eegen ou^gebreit; — 
S)ein Sfeid^tl^um ber ift übergrofe, 
3>u fifeeft in bem ®Iüdfe§ ©^ofe. 

[2] 2Hc @üter bie bir ©Ctt gegeben, 
©inb J&olöc ®(i^fee biefer SBelt, 
SXimit foQft bu in Stieben leben, 
3BeiI bu t)or anbern ouSertnäl&It; 
S)arum öergife aud^ nienml^ nid^t 
3)QnFbar au fe^n, fe^ beine 5ßflid^t. 

[3] fiongmütfiig ift bie ®Otte§ ©üle, 
Itnb feine Siebe nkmaU bIo§;^ 
S)enienigcn,* ber nur fud^ triebe, 
93eQ bem ift feine ®nobe gro§. 

*blos: "wanting^.** 

* Denjenig^en, for Demjenigen. 
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3)er $err ift unfer ©dE)ufe unb ^etl, 
©r fd^nfet un§ aud^ fein ©rbtl^^il. 

[4] 93etra(f>tct e^, il^r SKenfd^n-mnber, 

®Ctt fe^t eudE) oft in 5reuben-©tanb, 
SeBt nid^t gleid^ toie bie rollen ©ünber, 
STmcrifo, Betrod^t bein Sonb; 
5Du bift ber beftc Xl^eil ber SSelt, 
3In (Sütern, SRetd^tl^um, @ut unb ®elb. 

[5] S>er §®rr be§ §immel t^ut regieren, 
^ fe^et bie (SefalBten ein; 
Unb toorum lüoQt i5r§ SRuber füJ&ren, 
3)em ^önig nid^t gel&orfont fet)n, 
2>a er eud^ aHäeit ®ute§ gönnt, 
Unb i^r cud^ fretie ©tooten nennt. 

[6] gaUt t)or bem SEl^ron be§ .^öd^ften nieber, 
SBeil öor il&m nid^ts unmöglid^ ift, 
Unb betet: gieb ben grieben hrieber 
Un§ nodö in biefer ®naben-5nft; 
SDu 5aft allein bie ftärffte SKod^t 
SBol^I bem ber fein ®efe^ Betrad)t. 

[7] 35€nfeIBigen^ mirb§ niemals grauen, 

SBann gleidö brid^t ein bie gröfte 9?ot]&. 
Sa, h>er ben* ^öd^ften tüirb i>ertrauen, 
Unb 5ält aui^ gerne fein ®ebot; 
SDer fifeet unter ®€tte§ ©d&u^, 
Unb Bietet atten fjeinben ^ru^. 

[8] aBa§ nu^t e§ eud^, ii)v treuen ©ruber, 
SSergeffet niemaB eure ^^Jflid^t, 
SMe @nab be§ ^önig§ Blül^t eudE^ trieber, 
SBeil il)m burd^ eud& fein ^erae Brid^t. 

« Denselben, for Demselbigen. 
* den, for dem. 
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^v mai^t end) felbft bic ©d^mad^ uitb 5ßein, 
Unb müfet aulefet bod^ bienftbor feijn. 

[9] O ^rr! erl^öre unfer gleiten, 

S>u toirft getDÖl^ten unfre Sitt, 
SBeil toir bor beinern SCIiron je^t [teilen, 
3>ann beine SBeeg finb eitel ®üt. 
Qxf)öxe uns in unfrer Jtotlö. 
3)u bift ber S^roeli^ ©Ott! 

[10] §Qft S^roel burd^ SKecr Qefül&ret, 
3)ur(f> beine grofee SBunber $onb, 
S>q6 fie fein Itngemad^ Berülö^et, 
©0 feegne ben ©olbaten ©tanb, 
@ieB il^nen ©ieg unb Xap^exMt 
©rmünfd^te Zaq\ öergnügte Sreub. 

[11] ^blid^ mirft bu nod^ ^an^ fie bringen, 
aSon jenem tpeit entfernten SD^eil; 
StlBbonn hnrb bir bQ§ Sonb lobftngen, 
SSon @£^it fommt ©eegen, ®Iüdf unb $etl; 
3)er $err ift (Sd)ni^ gur Seit ber Sßot^, 
aSol^I bem ber fid^ öerläfet auf ©Ott. 

[12] ®r ift ein ©Ott ber naf) unb ferne, 

S>er $err ift ©Ott 3U fionb unb SWeer, 
©etoife er ^ilfi öon ^erjen gerne, 
S>rum gebet ©Ott allein bie ©l^r; 
SHe bon un§ finb entfernet au§, 
aSirb er balb bringen g'funb nad^ $au§. 

Rector Meyer, President of the Historical Society in 
Schwabach, Bavaria, kindly answered an inquiry regarding 
Joseph Weinhard, the author of these verses, but could give 
me no definite Information. Assuming however that Wein- 
hard, as a Citizen or former resident of Schwabach in the 
old Margraviate of Ansbach, was interested in the fate of the 
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soldiers sent from that district to fight for the British in 
America, I off er a brief historical commentary to the poem. 

One of the six German princes who fumished England 
soldiers for the American colonies was Karl Alexander, the 
last Margrave of Brandenburg-Ansbach, a member of the 
Franconian line of the HohenzoUems. In 1757 he succeeded 
in Ansbach his despotically cruel father, Karl Friedrich Wil- 
helm, and in 1769 inherited Bayreuth» which increased the 
number of his subjects to about 400,000. In 1791 he gave 
over his lands to the older Hohenzollern line and married his 
mistress, Lady Craven, with whom he went to England, dying 
there in 1806. 

Karl Alexander had no compunctions about offering two 
batallions of his subjects to England not long after the 
American war broke out; selling soldiers was nothing new 
even in Ansbach, for the Margrave's predecessors had fur- 
nished mercenaries to the Empire, to France and to England. 
Karl Alexander's offer was at first refused but his desire for 
gold outweighed all considerations and later he resumed negoti- 
ations with better success. In March 1777 he was able to send 
1285 men (from both Ansbach and Bayreuth) who were fol- 
lowed late in the same year by 318 recruits and, in the four 
years from 1779 to 1782, by 750 more. Of these 2353 men, 
1183 retumed in the autumn of 1783. There was accordingly 
a loss of 1170 men, practically fifty per cnt, to be accounted 
for by disease, wounds and desertion.^ 

Since these verses are dated 1778 they probably refer to 
the Ansbach soldiers among the 1603 Ansbach-Bayreuth mer- 
cenaries who Started for America in 1777. It is quite piain that 
there was little enthusiasm among the men for the expedition. 
Karl Alexander himself remarked to the English ambassador, 
"They are all fine fellows if they were not so disinclined to go 
to America." He declared that the eighteen or twenty de- 
sertions that had occurred in the first weeks after the departurc 
of the troo|>s were few, considering the evident partiality of 

5 Fr. Kapp, Der Soldatenhandel deutscher Fürsten nach Ame- 
rika, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1874, p. 200. 
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his subjects for the Americans and their bitter antipathy to- 
ward England." 

The two reginjents first sent out mutinied as they were 
to be transferred to boats at Ochsenfurt on the Main but were 
quelled by the Margrave, who feit it necessary to accompany 
them himself to their ships in Holland. Karl Alexander's 
request that the second levy of 318 men be allowed to cross 
Prussian territory brought him a sharp rebuke from his uncle, 
Frederick the Great (letter of Oct. 24, 1777). 

Once in America the Ansbach troops fought bravdy 
enough, — ^at Forts Montgomery and Clinton and (1073 strong) 
with Cornwallis in 1780-81. They surrendered with Com Wallis 
to Washington and were kept prisoners in Frederick, Md., 

« Kapp, p. 219. Note the contrast in the attitude of Karl Alex- 
ander's subjects and that of the unknown author of another poem on 
the departure of the Ansbach-Bayreuth troops in 1777, ret>rinted in 
Americana-Germanica, Vol. 1, pt. 3, pp. S7 ff. The following stanzas 
from this source have certainly a stränge sound today! (George II 
had helped drive back the French at Dettingen in 1743). 

. . .©0 ["like Hector's spouse"] fallen ßinber, ©attinnen 

2)en Stiegern um ben $qB, 
Itnb ©d^retin ö^Quält t)on Slnbungen 

3>e§ fünftigen 2:rouerfaIfö: 

„2ßQ§ gelön ux^ ©nglanb§ ©olonien 

a23<x§ bte SRebcHen an? 
SBu^ foQ in anbete SBelten aiel^n 

Stnb, «ater, ei&emann?" 

— ©d^toeigt, aufgebra#e SCöd^ter 5teut§, 

fflefiegt hzn irrigen SBal&n! 
SBa§ mir jefet t^un i^at feiner ©ctt§ 

3>er Sritte längft geilen. 

®r fa]& ben ftolaen ®allier 
Un§ Stob unb ^ed^tfd^aft brol&n; 
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for nearly two years, losing, it is said, scarcely an dghth of 
their number by desertion.^ 

The author of this poem was evidently a well-meaning 
man of very limited education. The tone of complete Sub- 
mission to the divine will was given by the hymn he used 
as a model for his stanza-form. What could be more naive 
than his advice to the Colonies to yield, his ignorance of the 
real caiises of the war, the argument of the divine right of 
kings under such circumstances, the references (in the fifth 
and eighth stanzas) to George III, and his confidence in the 

Unb gro6mut§i^oIl tarn 6r bdfjei, 
befreite un§ bcCoon. 

3Iuf toilben SScIIen nal^ten fid^ 

SDie Reifer S^euifdEicm Stranb; 
Unb iDie ein ©ott bon ^immel [tieg 

^l^r Völlig felbft ong Sonb! 

©corg erid^ien: ^iim folgete 

S)ie SBaffcn in ber §anb 
SDer ©tol3 ber Srittifd^cn 2frmee 

©ein (^of)n, $clb C£umBerIanb ! 

Unb oHe fod)ten tioHer 2Sut^ 

©ermanio! für bidf) 
©rfodEiten brauf mit Zob unb Slut 

^ir greilieit unb ben Sieg. 

$a! folt^en JVreunbcn bet)3ufte]^n; 

aWit glülöenbem ®eftcf|t 
STuf ^f)re geinbe lofe au gel^n 

^ft eblcr Steutfd&cn $fli(i)t. . . . 

T Kapp, p. 219. 
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failure of the Americans with all their great resources?' But 
Weinhard may have had it in his heart to say many things 
differently. There is no word of complaint about men being 
forced into a war for the financial benefit of a corrupt 
prince. He dared treat matters no differently in print. As 
it was, the expression, "Printed on the Isla of Cyprus," may 
have been a means of protecting the printer, — I doubt that a 
printing-office was called that. 

Behind the appeal in the first three-fourths of the poem lies 
merely the longing to have the German soldiers come home. 
How bitter must have been the disappointment of friends and 
relatives that none of the Ansbach soldiers levied in 1777 
retumed for six years or over, and perhaps barely half of 
them even then. 

Charles A. Wiluams. 
University of Illinois, 

* [This naive rhymster may now, after all, lay claim to the gift 
of prophesy. At a time when a certain class of American Citizens 
seriously believes that the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine 
depends upon continued British naval supremacy; at a time when 
the same class of people considers the unlimited sale of ammuni- 
tion to George V. a patriotic duty comparable only to the noble 
impulse which prompted petty German princes to seil their sub- 
jects to George III. — at such a time the supreme moment seems 
to have arrived which good Joseph Weinhard foretold in his im- 
mortal verses: 

^ie Qinab beS 5löniQS blü^t eud^ toteber 

Unb ntüfet aulc^t hoä) btcnftbar fein. 

J. G.] 
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$arttt. ^. Smntinga. 

2lm S)onner^taö 3tbenb, ben 9. 3>eaeinJ&er 1915, ftarb in 
feiner aSol^nung 3u @oIben, in STbam^ ©ountt), SQinoi^, $arm. 
$. ©mminga, einer ber 5ßioniere jener aum gröfeten 2;eilc öon 
Dftfriefen befiebelten ©egenb. ©eboren om 25. Seaember 1850 
3U aSirfen^, £)ftfrie§Ionb, oB Ool^n bon §einrid^ SR, ©mrninga, 
toar er gegen (Fnbe be§ S<^]&re§ 1851 mit feinen ©Item nad^ bie- 
fem Canbe gefommen. ©eine SKutter mar SWargaretJ^a, geb. 
Sronaen. 2>ie JReife nod^ 9?en> Orleans nal^^H anxilf SBod^n, 
unb liefe fid^ bie gamilie 3JHtte Sebruar 1852 in ber ®oIben 
^airie nieber. S>er SBoter toar SMiifylbauer urib errid^ete bie 
erfte SBinbmiil&Ie tn ber ©egenb, treld^ in 1854 boHenbet nnirbe; 
aud^ betrieb er bie SKüIIerei bi§ 1863, bi§ er mit feiner Sramilic 
nodö ber alten $eimot aurüdffel&rte, too feine 2frau in 1868 ftorb, 
toäl^renb er felbft in 1888 au§ bem Seben fd^ieb. S)er ©ol^n, 
^rm $. ©mminga, ttxxr 1872 tmeber nad| ®oIben gefommen 
unb l^tte fid^ im felben Salire mit gtl. ä^orie ®embler berl^et* 
ratet, einer ^odjter öon ^a^önn SofoB ©embler, (3ün SIntonio, 
Zexa^, aSiele ?vaöre nxir .^arm $ Gmminga im 9Kii]5Iengefdf»äft 
tätig vix\b errid^ete im ^af)ve 1889 eine SD^ai^Imül^Ie mit einer 
SciftungSfäl&igfeit boti 200 3<j6 STOel&I <per SCag. S)a§ 5ßrobirft 
feiner Tiü^le nnirbe nad^ 93Bieftinbien, ©nglanb, granfreid^, $oI- 
lanb unb anberen Säubern gefanbt. ^ ^al^ve 1894 eröffnete 
$arm $. ©mminga eine Sonf in ©alben, bie fid^ al» grfolg 
erhneS. 

$arm $. ©ntminga unternalötn im ßauf ber ^iiJ^xe mand^ 
Steife in biefem Sanbe unb aud^ nad^ (Suxopa. 9tm 9. SKära 1910 
trat er eine Steife nad^ ^aläftina an, bie brei SKonate in 2rnf|)rud& 
na^m. 2tm 10. ^uni l&eimfel&reub, lieferte er eine fel^r interef- 
fante Sefd^reibung feiner ©riebniffe im ©elobten Sxmbe, fatoie in 
anberen Säubern in Slficn unb Sffrifa. Tlef)x aU l^unbert Sfrtifel 
über biefe Steife erfd^enen in berfd^ebenen 3eitiingen biefe§ San- 
be§ toic audE^ in SDeutfd^Ianb, bie für S^aufenbe bon Sefern in- 
tereffant unb lel^rreid^ inaren. 
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$arm $. ©mminga toor aud^ ein örofeer gteunb t)on ajüd^rn 
unb crtoarb im Soufc bei ^aS^re eine grofee ©onunlung t)on feite- 
nen unb toertooHen SBerfen. 

S)er 5Co5ingefd)iebcne toor SHitglieb ber Sutl&erifd^n Süxä^, 
ein SWonn t>on feltener inteücftueller S&egaBung, ein SBol^Itäter, 
ber einen grofeen Seil [einer 3eit unb [einer SKittel ttwl^ltötigen 
Stoedfen toibmete, toie er [id^ benn Qud^ al§ be[onbcrer gfteunb unb 
®önner be§ bon 3>r. ©d^eQer in Scru[alem gegrünbeten 3Bai[en- 
I^QufeS ertoieiS. 

Slufeer ber SBitttoc l^interläfet ber S>a]5inge[d^ebene einen 
©ol&n, Sol&n S. ©mminga, Äoffierer ber ^eopIeS Sanf in ®oI- 
ben, [otoie eine lEod^ter, Sri. SRargoretl^c ©mminga. 

ajon SfnBeginn ber S)eut[d^SlmerifQni[d^ $i[tori[d^ ®e- 
fellfd^ft t)on SßinoiS ttxjr er SWitglieb berfelben. 

©I^re feinem 8lnbenfcnl 

$einrid^ ©ornmann. 
Cuinct), SHinoü^, im Sfebruar 1916. 
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Ti\t fanftcr $Qnb rief om 2. Sonuar 1916 ber Stab ben alten 
beutf(^en spionier El^icogo^, <©errn ^etnrid^ (Sd^öUiopl im 3ltter 
bon neunaig S'<iJ&ren au fid&. 

^ 2[j>ril 1826 in @öt)pingen, om ffufee beö ^ol^enftaufen 
in aSürttemBerg geboren, unb n>o er feine ©d^bilbung genofe 
unb 3um Saufmann eraogen tourbe, toanberte er im 3üter üan 
etoa aitwnaig Sollten nod^ SImerifa au^, l&ielt fidö« brei Söftre in 
93nffaIo auf unb fom im Saläre 1851 nod^ El^icogo, tüo er feitbem 
ununterbrod^n gelebt unb tätig getrefen ift. ^ felben ^fyc 
eröffnete er on ber ??orboftedte bon giftig Slbenue unb SBafl&ing- 
ton ©trofee ein SKoterialtDarengefdjäft, tücld^ er fünfael&n 
Saläre ft^äter nad^ ber dianbolpf) otrofee, a^f^n granflin unb 
aWarfct Strafe öerlegte, urü> xoo e» fid^ nod^ l^eute befinbet. 

Zvoi^ großer ©d^erigfeiten unb befonber^ burd^ itoex 
geuer^brünfte, bie erfte im S^l^re 1866, unb bie a^^eite beim 
großen El^icagoer Sranbe, liefe er fid^ nid^t einfd^üd^ern nnb 
baute mit großer Energie unb cmfiger 21ätigfeit ein bebeutenbeS 
©efd^ft auf, toeläie^ freute aU ba^ ältefte in feiner 33rand)e unb 
in feiner SIrt tool^I einaig baftel^t. 

günfunbfed^ig ^al^re lang I)at §enr^ ©d^öttfo^f feinem ®e- 
fd^fte borgeftanben, nxir ftetig felbft barin tätig, unb bi^ bor 
einem '^a\)xe fonnte man ben alten ^rn t'erfönlidö bort feigen, 
mie er mit fteter greunblid^feit bie il^n bcfud^ben Siinben unb 
&reunbe empfing. 

$cnrt) ©d^öHfopf l^ttc einen fanften, rul^igen Zob. £ii)ne 
eigentlid^ franf au fein, ftarb er an Stlter^fdöttxid^. 

Sier SSerftorbene fanb fein gröfeteg ®IüdE in feinem Sfamilien- 
Icben unb ber 2;ob feiner treuen öeben^gefäl^rtin, bie il&m bor 
ettpa brciaefin ^al&ren im Xobe boraufging, toor ein fd^mcrer 
©d^Iag für il)n. SBenn aud^ irenig über fein $PribatIeben in bie 
Oeffentlid^feit gelangte, fo ift e§ bod^ befannt, ba^ er im ©tiQcn 
mand^§ Oute ftiftete unb nie awtüdfftanb, tpo eö a^ Reifen galt, 
bod^ moHte er nie, ba^ barüber gef^rod^cn toerbe. 
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^enri) @ci^oIIfo}5f it>ar 9JHtöKcb be^ 2>eutfd^n StltcnlöcimB, 
he^ ©ingtoerein^, beö 3>cutfd^n $ofrttaI§ unb geljörtc oud^ jett 
il^rcr ©rünbung ber ScutfdhSTmerifanifd^n $iftorifc!^ ©efeff- 
fd^ft t)on SffinaiS an. 

5ünf fiinbcr überleben ben greifen SSater, <©enr^ ^äßJilopl 
Sr., ebtüarb ©diöOfapf, Srou 5ß. S. ©oHaglier, grau S^a 3)eaSrt| 
in El^icago imb f^rou ©emarb 3>eaSrr) in ©bongbille, Snb. 

2lm 4. Sanuar imirben bte fterblid&en SRefte be§ aSerftorbenen 
Qitf bem ©racelonb J^riebl^ofc beigefefet. 
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Stttifae^te 3fa^ei9^etfatnml]ittg 

bcr S)ciit{d6*Slmcrüanifd^cn $iftorif^cn ©cfcüfd^aft bon IgainoiS, ob* 
gcl^altcn caxi TlUttood^, ben 17. SWara 1915 um 5 Ul^r obcnbö im 8iw«n« 
1615 SJflaUttS Shiilbing, 5 @. SBobaf)^ Slbcnuc, (5:]^icago, gilinoi«. 

S^er 5präfü)cnt, $crr SJr. Otto ß. ©djmtbt eröffnete bie ©ecfomm* 
lung unb ma^te borouf aufmerffam, bofe bic Slal^ceööerfammlimg eigent* 
Ixd) am 12, gfcbnior, ßincoln« ®eburt8tag, ftattfinben follte, hoä^ fei 
oud^ in btefem ^af^tt eine ^ecsögerung nötig getoorben, tueil bie WltJ^u 
%äffl, ber S)ire!toren unb ©eomten an biefem Xage unmöglid^ l^tte 
ontDefenb fein fönnen unb fei auf befonberen SEBunfd^ ber Ferren bie 
©erfammlung auf ben fpäteren 2:ag angefefet unb einberufen toorben, 

S)arauf]^in berlad ber ©efretör bod ^rotofoU ber legten ^al^reSberi* 
fammlung, toü^tS ol^ne h^ettere S3efpred^ng einftimmig angenommen 
tmtrbe. 

Heber bie ^ätigfeit ber ®efellfd)aft im bergangenen ^al^re berlad 
ber ©efretär ^unäd^]t ben ginana^^iBerid^t toie folgt: 

J$inana^93eri(i|t. 

«m 1. ganüor 1914 befanben fid^ in ber 5laffa. $ 687.11 

3m Saufe beö gol^reS ao^Iten 184 aWitglieber i^e beitrage in 

ber i&öl^ bon 598.60 

toorunter fi(5 4 Ferren befanben, loeld^e je $5.00 ao^Ken, 
bie Ferren $oIIe, ®rau5, ßei(5t unb Stxoop, 8 Ferren, 
toeld^ je $10.00 ber Äaffa beifteuerten, $err ßeo ©mft 
unb ©r. SBiener unb $err ^alb, toeld^er al8 lebenslang* 
lid^eS SWttglicb fid^ berpflid^tet l^at, einen Jial^reSbeitrag 
Don $10.00 au letften. 

©erfauft tourben an $erm g. $. SI. fiad^er, SBauIegan, ein ©et 24.00 

an bie Uniberfit^ of Oregon, ein ©et 82.60 

an bie 0ale Uniberfit^, ejtra ©üd^er 4.50 

an bie 2Barburg ?ubl. (So., ein 93ud^ * 2.25 

an bie ©pofane ^blic Sibrar^, ein 93ud& 2.25 

an iJemfe & ©uedjner, S'^eto g)orf, ein 83ud^ 2.26 

an ben SWet^obtft IBoof ß^oncem in S^oronto, ein ©ud^ 2.25 

an $erm IBobemann, eine Slnaa^l ^ßamp^Iete 2.00 

an $erm St. ©. Oriffitlft, !SWanitoh)oc, ein ßincoln ^amp^Xtt 0.75 
an $erm Q^. SBitter in ®t. ßouiS, qjamp^lete 1.00 

9 neue SKitglieber imirbcn erhjorben, nämlid^ bie ©errcn: 9fiid^* 
ter «Ifreb Ä. Sf^ippcrt in (5:incinnati, Ä. ß:. ©. ©d^mibt, 
On&icago, SWöj (Sd^ud^art, Sl&icago, QT. Henning Wen» 
Hamilton, C, Uniberfit^ of Oregon ©ugcmc, Ore., Jj^cob 
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SW. ßocb, (Sl^tcago, . SHob. 3. ©d^cuncmonn, (Sll^tcago, 
©ocict^ of ÄmcrtcrtnS of ®crman SCnccftr^, 2Bmifcgan, 
OrbiUc ©d^ul^, ^Immia, ^otoa, meiere aufommcn bcr Äaffc 

3uf ül^rtcn 27.00 

^lufecrbcm übcrlPxcS ein SWitglicb bcr Ma\\e 152.00 

SBoS ^u^ammen eine ©efamtcinnal^nte hehcntci öon $1437.86 

S)tc SlnSöoBcn festen fid^ toie folgt aufamnten: 

S)rudKoften bei ©. SÄ. ©taiger $ 97.50 

unb 9.00 

lüobei 3u benterlen ift, ba% $err Statger 4000 

Sn^altSberaeid^niffc ber bisher crfd^ienencn 

3a^rbü(5er in bcutfd^er unb englifd^er ©prad^c 

brudfic, fotoie 4000 83egleitf einreiben unb 4000 

befonbcre ©riefumfd^Iäge. 
S)te Unfoften für haS ga^rbud^ betrugen 736.50 

unb Inurbe für SBriefumfc^Iäge oud^ nod^ 4.00 

an bie greb Älein ^printing (So. beaal^It. 

gür <£?prefe unb $ortofoften für ben ©erfonbt 

be5 Sal^rbud^eS tourben ausgegeben 68.65 

WoxanS l^erborgel^t, ha% bie ^efamtunfoften für 

ha^ 3a^rbu(5 $809.15 betrugen. 
^Tufeerbem tourben an ^orto unb ^gprefegebü^ren 

ausgegeben 53.00 

^r einen ®umntiftempel mürbe ausgelegt 0.35 

gut e^d^ange auf ©d^ecfS 0.20 

?ln ®. ^ergberg & (Eo., für baS ©inbinben bon 93ü* 

dievn, treidle an bie ©üd^erauSftellung nad& 

ficipaig gefanbt tuurbcn 21.00 

$crr ^einr. IBommann erl^ielt als S^ommiffion für 

baS Äoüeltieren bon SKitgriebSbeitrogen bon 

SWitgliebem in Ouinct), SU 15.75 

gür ein befonbereS 93uc^ ber 3eiüif5 ^iftorical ©ociet^ 

in 9?ehJ g)or! tourbc auSgegal^rt 3.00 

Unb aurüdgeaaljlt an 93afer & S^a^Ior für ein unt* 

getaufd^teS S3ud& 2.25 

SBoS eine dJefamtauSgabc ergibt bon $1011.20 

unb bententfpred^enb am 1. 5^"«^^ 1Ö15 einen Ueberfd^ufe 

in ber Äaffa lie^ bon 426.66 

©eit bem 1. S^n^w^r finb nod^ eingegangen bon 20 3WitgIiebem 72.00 

©obafe fid^ 3ur Seit in ber Äaffa ber OkfeUfd^aft befinben $ 498.66 

S5ie ^ortofoften im bergangenen ^a^x belaufen fid^ giemlid^ l^od^, 
toeil eben eine ^n^a^l StrMarbriefe an Uniberfitöten unb ©ibliotl^efen 
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öcfonbt tDurbcn, um biefc als aWitGÜcbcr 3U gctuinncn. ßcibcr hnic bcr 
Q^olg, tmc cm8 borftd^nbcm ©crid^t l^crborgcl^t, fein 3U günftigcr. 

S)aj3 Qal^rbucl^ 1914 tft m ben ^önben bei? S)ru(Ieril unb totrb ht 
bcn näd^ftcn ^agen fertig tperbcn. @3 ift ein iöuc§, tocld^ei? ettua 1000 
leiten cntl^alten tütrb. 

S3eiträge bo^u l^aben geliefert: ^err $. S(. 9lattermann au3 (5in* 
cinnati, ber S^eftor beutfd^er ©efd^id^töforfdfter, toeld^er nun erblinbet tfl 
unb tüof)i fd^toerlid^ einen weiteren ^Beitrag liefern lonn. ©ein ?lttifel 
über bie ©efd^id^te ber btut^d^en ^Itur unb Siterotur in Stmerifa toirb 
über 250 (Seiten grofe fein unb eine gunbgrube für aufünftige ®e* 
fd^id^tSforfd^er bieten. 

$err ^rofeffor ^erriott f^at eine gortfe^ung ober bielntel^r einen 
Stnfd^Iuö an feinem im borigen Sal^rbud^ erfd^ienenen ?lrti!el über bie 
politifd^e Sätigfeit ber ^eutfd^en in 3oh)a geliefert, tueld^er l^öd^ft in* 
tereffont ift unb an Umfang (bie GJebiegenl&eit beS SIrtifelS ift ja aufeer 
Stueifel) mit etitja 225 ©eiten an atueiter dtcxf^e fommt. 

$err ^rofeffor ©oebel l^at bie Briefe goIIenS berarbeiten loffen. 
®ie Slbfdfiriften bicfer ©riefe mürben unS burdft $rof. ^aupt in ©iefeen 
beforgt. S^iin größten iöebauern ift ^ier gu berid^ten, ba^ ein ©latt be8 
aWanuffriptä auf unerflärlid^e SBeife berloren gegangen ift unb mufe 
biefe ©cite eben nad^gcbrad^t hjerben, fobalb eine Slbfd^rift bon S)eutfd^* 
lanb aug 3U erlangen ift. 

(£inen fel^r intereffanten Hrtücl, bie ©efd^idöte ber beutfd^en 55^^^ 
in ben S^er. ©taaten, l^at unS $err ^erman ©liaffof, 9leba!teur einer 
jübifd^en SBod^enfdörift unb frül^rer aWitarbeiter beS $crrn 2)r. ^irfd^, 
geliefert. 

^nen ireiter^in intereffanten Hrtifel f^at $err fiol^r bon bcr Sfiein 
gjorfer ©taat^aeitung geliefert unb gri. ^nod^e bon ber Untberfitat in 
Urbana einen ?lrtifel über bcn Sinflufe bon 9ltd&arb SBagncr auf ^Tmerifo. 

S)ie Sufammenfe^ung heS IBud^cS ift eine fold^e, ba^ baSfcIbe toie* 
berum ber ©cfcEfc^aft unb ber ©d^riftlcitung aur größten ©l^rc ge* 
reid^en toirb. 

Heber ben 93crtrteb ber 93üd^er foHten hjol^l beftimmte iBcrein* 
barungen getroffen hjcrbcn. 2)er Ißerfud^, bie iBüdf^cr burd^ Sirfular* 
briefe unb Äorrcfponbcnacn gu bcrfaufcn, l^at nur ba^u gcfül^rt, ha^ 
einige locnige neue greunbe ernjorbcn hjutbcn, ba^ aber bie ^orrcfpon* 
bena mit ©cfud^cn übcrl^äuft toar, ben SlntragftcIIcm unfere ©üd^er frei 
gu liefern ober im Umtaufd^ mit anbcren ^ublifationcn, tooran natürlid^ 
nid^t 3u benfen ift. 

G3 foEte bcglftalb bie STufgabc bcr dJcfcHfd^aft fein, um biefclbe too* 
mijglid) unablftängig m mad^en, einen StuStucg für bcn ?Ibfa^ bcr 93üd6er 
au finben, hjtc ebenfalls eine bcfonbere ?lgitation gu bcranftaltcn, um 
neue SJZitgliebcr au gctoinnen. 

SSie man au§ einer Ucbcrfidftt beS bor^cnbcn ginanabccid^teS er* 
fielet, finb in biefcm 5al)re cthia $300.00 tuenigcr eingegangen, Wie im 
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bödmen ^dfycz, todbei iro^I 5U berüdfid^tigen ift, ha% bon ben 46 ^on« 
nentcn in ^cutfd^Ianb bicfcS 5!o^i ^^ine ©citrägc gcgal^It hmrbcn, tocil 
hjir c3 ni(5t für angebracht l&tcltcn, SRccfinungcn bortl^in gu fcnbcn, bod^ 
gcl^t aud^ barauS l^crbor, bafe eitoa 60 bid 75 l^icfigc S^itglicbcr il^rcn 
^flid^tcn nid^t nad^gcfommcn finb unb bic ©cfcttfd^aft mit htm toirflidi 
geringen ^Beitrag öon $3.00 pro ^af)v unterftü^t l^aben. 

8um ©d^Iuffe fei ber HWitglieber gebadet, bie unS im bergangenen 
^jal^re burd^ hen ^ot> entriffen tourben, nämlid^ hit Ferren ®. g. Älenge, 
5Sacob ^polm, e. §r. ©poel^r, ©imon ©. 93Ium, ^icago, dte\). g. 9B. 
©d^olg, 8ecor, 55a., Qfbhjarb ©eufe, CSH^cago, ^r. ©arl aWattl^e^, ®aben* 
port, ^o\va, beren ©ebäd^tniS burd5 einen entfpred^enben S'Zad^ruf im 
fommenben ^af^xbuä^ getuürbigt tpurbe. 

©er 83erid^t hnirbe auf Eintrag beä ^erm SWannl^arbt einftimmig 
entgegengenommen, unb auf SIntrag be§ $errn $räfibenten erl^oben fid^ 
bie flnloefenben, um ben SWanen ber berftorbenen SJlitglieber il^re 83er* 
e^rung auSaubrüdfen. 

®S tüurbe barauf aufmer!fam gema.j^t, ha^ @d^ritte unb SBege ge* 
funbcn toerben foHtcn, neue SWitglieber 3U crloerben, unb tourbe bie 
Hoffnung auSgefprod^en, ba^ ber ^n^alt unb bie 2IuSftattung beS gu er* 
hxjrtcnben Z^^^^^iidf^cd lool^I baau beitragen irerbc, neue grcunbe 3U 
gewinnen, tuaä tuol^I el^er gu erwarten fei, locil infolge be3 ^iege^ in 
€^uropa unb bie l^ier im Sanbc l^errfd^enbe (Stimmung ba^ S)cutfd6tum 
fid^ enger an einanbcr fd)Iie6en unb fid^ unter bem S)eutfd^tum ein fefte* 
re§ Streben für bie beutfd^e ^Iturarbeit in biefem fianbe entJoidfeln 
toerbe. 

3m ?lnfd^Iu6 an biefe iBemerfungen fanb ber öorfifeenbe eS ange* 
bxa^i, ba^ man infolge ber beftel^enben 93cr!jältniffe ben in ©eutfd^* 
lanb rtjol^nenben aWitgliebem unb 2Ibonnenten baS ^jal^rbud^ frei liefern 
foütc. 

.^err bon SSBadferbartlft fteHte baraufl^in einen entfpred^cnben Antrag, 
hjcldjer uutcrftü^t unb angenommen tourbe. 

$err 5)r. (Bd^mibt mad^te bann barauf aufmerffam, ba^ bie ©efeH* 
fd^aft eine bcfonberS gebunbene SluSgabe unfcrer SBerfe auf bie SluS* 
fteüung für ©üdjerei unb ©rap^i! in ßeipaig entfanbt "fiaht unb bafe 
nad^ ©c^Iufe ber ^Tu^ftcIIung biefe 93üd^er irgcnb einer beutfd^en 93ibIio* 
tbef übertoiefen hjerbcn foHten. 

©err bon SBadfcrbartl^ berlaS barauf^in einen 93rief, loeld^eu er bon 
^Profeffor $aul görfter in 93erlin crl^alten !jabe unb Ireld^er auf bie in 
^eutfi^Ianb l^errfd^enbe (Stimmung roä^rcnb btS ^ritgcä l^inluieg. 

^err ©r. ©d^mibt fam bann auf ben Vertrieb unferer 93üd^er 3U 
fprcclien unb rtjicS barauf 5in, ba^ c8 ber ©cfcllfdjaft bebeutcnbe Soften 
bereiten toürbe, einen auSgiebigen 2Ibfa^ 3U finben unb toäre eS be§* 
l^alb tuol^l angebrad^t, toenn man ben 9[?crfud^ mad^e, eine ^crlagSonftalt 
au finben, bic ben ^.^crtricb übemcl^mcn toürbc. 2)ic (S^icago ^^iftorical 
(Society habe in biefer ^caic^ung einen bcr^äftnifemäfeig guten Erfolg 
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mit bct Untbcr..t^ of (i:]^ica0o ^rcfe crgiclt unb toörc c5 nid^t ouS^ 
öcfd&loffcn, bofe bicfc ©cfcHfd^aft aud^ bcn Vertrieb für unfcrc SBcr!c 
übeme^nten ti^ürbe. 

^ad) einer 93efpred)un0 biefer <Ba(!^t fteHte $err SJÖtntn^arbt ben 
Eintrag, bofe ein Äomite ernannt toerbe, toeld^eä biefe ©ad^e in bie ^onb 
nel^men foHe unb foKte biefem Komitee boUftänbig freie ^onb QtQeben 
tperbcn. 

©er Eintrag hjurbc bon $erm Äalb unterftü^t unb angenommen. 

^err ^uthnann ftellte bann ben tüeitcren 2Introg, ba^ biefei? Äo* 
mitec au5 bem 5ßräfibcnten unb ben $ernt Wflannfiazbt unb Äalb beftel^en 
foatc. 

2)er Eintrag hjurbe unterftüfet unb angenommen. 

'2)er näd^fle 5ßunft bcr 3:age§orbnung mar bie SBa^l bon fünf TliU 
gliebcm beö JßertoaltungSrateS an ©tcHe ber auSfd^eibenben $erm g. 3- 
S)eh)eS, e. SB. ^alb, S)r. £). 2. ©d^mibt, §. SB. §uttmann unb S^hibolf 
©eifert. 

^err 3Wann!jarbt fteHt ben Eintrag, bai bie Ferren einftimmig toie* 
bcrerloäl^It toürben. 

S)er Slntrag mürbe bon §erm aWceö unterftüfet unb angenommen, 
hjorauf ber 93orfi^enbe bie Ferren al3 SWitglicber beS SBertoaltungSrateS 
für bie alrci folgcnben S^fire ertoä^rt erflörte. 

5n 93e3ug auf bie SBal^l ber ^Beamten für baS laufenbe ®efd^äft8* 
jal^r ftcHte .§crr :iputtmann ben Slntrag, ba^ bie biSl^crigcn 83camten 
toieberertoäl^rt toürben. 

$err ©eifert unterftü<jtc bcn SIntrag, toeld^er einftimmig angenom* 
men hjurbe, unb hjurbe ber ©cfretär beauftragt, bie Stimme ber ©efeH* 
fd^aft für bie SBa^I bcr SWitglicber be§ SScrnjaltungSrateS unb ber S3eam* 
ten abzugeben, ma§ in orbnung^mäfeiger SBcifc gcfd^a)^. 

^ad) einer allgemeinen hjcitercn 93cfprcd)ung über 3KitteI unb SBege 
3um S3eften bcr görberung bcr SWitglicberfd^aft unb ber Verbreitung bcr 
?lrbcitcn bcr ©cfcüfd^aft, an tocld^cr fid^ bie .§crrcn Solinger, ^uttmann, 
SWann^arbt, Äalb, SJöecS, ßad^cr, (Seifert, bon SBadfcrbartl^ unb grl. 
$euermann beteiligten, nmrbe ber Antrag auf ißertagung angenommen. 

Srgebenft unterbreitet 

3W a j 93 a u m , ©d^rif tf ül^rcr. 
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fßtamitn bet Q^efeUf^aft. 

SBertüaltungBrat: 

1 gal^r: 2 Salute:: 

^einr. ©ommmin, Ouinc^ 8f. SS. S)chjei5 

S)r. e. 5p. IHaob, SBcHcbiac e. SB. Äalb 

$. bon SBadfcrbart)^ S)r. O. ß. ©d^mtbt 

^1^. $. SHIß $. SB. ^uttmonn 

äfrit 2^cc3 mubolf ©eifert 

©eamte : 

S)r. O. ß. ©d^mibt ^töfibent 

gf. 3. S)e!üeS 1. ©iae^^^rofibent 

$. ö. SBarferbart]^ 2. ©tae^^räjibent 

Ä. Solinger ©d^a^meifter 

^1^. $. S)ilö ginona^Sefrctär 

Q. SB. §uttmann ©orfifeer btS ginona^^IuSfc^uffe« 

3^05 a3mim ©efretär 

äßUnliebet »nb 9bonneiiteii-£if!tc« 

ei^rcn-SKitgliebcr : 

5ßrofcffor e. 93. ®reene, (^canpcnq;n, gH. 
5ßtofcyfor g. g. ^crriott, S)e3 aWoine«, gotüo. 
$. ?l. SRottermonn, ©incinnati, O. 
^4^rofcffor ^ermann Oxiden, ^eibelberg. 

ßebenSIänglid^e aWitglieber: 

^amS, $ün. dJeo. ©. Äoof), Sjuliu» 

«rcnb, 2Bm. 92ü. ßongl^orft, $. «. 

©ortl^oloma^, $enr^, 5Sr. 2ö^z, SSufhiS 

©olbentuedC, SBm. SWoblener, ö. g. 

©ronb, SBirgil SWannl^arbt, SBm. 

©u#, Otto (5. aWattl^m, S)r. iß)^. §. 

S)etDe8, g. 3. SWceS, grt^ 

©bcrl^arb, ©t. SBoIbemor SWol^r, fimtiS 

grati^tuS, gri^ bon Ortfeifen, Slbom 

®ünt^er, S)r. O. ^aepfe, ^ermann 

®rontme5, 3. 83. »lenbt^orff, ^erm. 

Rummel, (Stn\t S^hibolpl^, grottf 

Äolb, e. 2B. ©ci^off, ©ottl^orb 
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©(^ncibcr, Dtto (J. 
©eifert, Slubolt)]^ 
(5t\pp, aWrä. ©ontob 

Uil^cin, eb. ®. 
SBadfer, ©. $. 



SBtefioIbt, SBm. SI. 

aSBoIf, Slbam 
S)a^ton, O. 

Siebet, (gbuorb 
(äJreenbtlle, O. 

Äofeenbetöer, ®eo. 
aWtttüauIee, 

S3o(fe, $enr^ 



«. 



Sol^re^-aWitglicbcr unb Stbonnentcn: 



2t 15 an ^, 9J. g). 

Sf^. g. ©täte ßibror^ 
©altimore, SWb. 

©cfcHfd&aft 3ur erforf^ung ber 

©efd^id^tc ber S)eutf^en in SWa* 

r^Ionb. 
»ellebille, gXl. 

2tnbel, ©afimir 

^(fl^arbt, SBm., gjr. 

aWerdC, grau ß:^«^. 

fRaab, 2)r. (5. ?. 
33crUn, S)eutfd^Ianb 

StQL Uniberfitätg^iöibliotl^f 

SBibliot^ beS ^gl. ^reufe. 

3Wtntfterium3 für geiftlid^e Un* 

terrid^tS* unb 3Webx3tnoI*?Inge^ 

Icgenl^eiten 

\amertfa Snftitute 
93t8mar<I, S^l. ©. 

<Btate §lftor. Society 
a3loomington, !gll. 

iBel^t, ^cinrid^ 

58eic^, ?aul g. 
iöonn, S^cutfd^Ianb 

%I. UniöerfitätS^öibliotl^cI 
SBofton, aWaff. 

gricbmonn, iieo äW. 
^Br^naWahjr, ^a. 

3cffcn, ^rof. ®r. ^rl 2)etleb 
ei^ampaign, SSll. 

SBucftcmon, ?l. ®. 
(Jtitcago, Sn. 

auberfon, SS. ®. 



abele, S)r. Äubtoig 

©ad^ele, ®. b. 

©aum, aWas 

93aumann, griebr. 

93aur, gol^n 

93aur, (Seb. 

©ergl^off, ^erm. ®. 

93ergman, greb $. 

g3erfc3, ©uftab %. 

mit, äacob 

93Io(ft, go^n 

93Ium, ?lug. 

©ord^erbt, SOb. g. 

93ramntcr, g. §. 

SBronbt, ^oroce ß. 

93ranb, IHub. 

iöraun, S)abib g. 

93rettung, ?llb. 

«Brentano, $on. 2:i6eo. 

iBül^I, ß^orl 

Büttner, (£mU 

93unte, ©uftab §t. 

ei^icago $lft. ©ociet^ 

(Jl^rtftmann, ®r. @eo. SI. 

©lauffcniuS, ®eo. SB. 

©utting, ?rof. ©tarr SB. 

^bclftein, ©op^u§ 

S)eutfd^ * STmcrüanifd^er 9latio^ 

nal*93unb, Stpcig e:^cago 
^xt% g. 
S)terf§, $erm. 
S>tlg, WI. $. 
©bei, ©mil 
€bcrletn, greb 
(gitel, (5mil 
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^itcl, Skctl 

grmtlcl, SSuIiuö 
grona, $uöo 
grommonn, C^il 
gurt)^, 3ol^ a. 
(flauer, (fori 
©acttncr, g. ©. 

Ocrmonia ^ibliotl^cl 
©irtcn, aW. g. 
Ocrftcnbcrg, ®. 
®öfe, gri^ 
®ranb, 2topdQ> 
@zaue, ^o)^. ®eo. 
©rctfcnl^öcn, O. g. 

©unti^r, e:. g. 

Qahi^t, g. (^. 

$amifc§, S)r. g. ®. 
^orrfd^, (£b. 
^cttid^, SBm. §r. 
^eucrmann, gri. SW. 
Solinger, ©onfui Ä. 
^olinflcr, 2)r. Ig. g. 

^utttnonn, $. 9B. 
^ofyx, fütb. S)r. 8t 
Jgofctti, ^ttfjut 
Äcrftcn, §on. ©eo. 
mcc, aWas 
Älcin, grcb 
Änoop, ©rnft ©. 
ilod^g, 2:i)co. VI. 
^Hing, gol^n 

Äraufc, So^n 2W. 
Siwfilmet}, OTbcrt 
fiadncr, S)r. 6. 
fiadncr, Obcrft grana 

ßcöttcr, SB. 



ßocb, gacüb 2W. 
ÄübcrS, Slug. 
aWattcm, Sorcna 
aWc^cr, (Sl^aS. (B. 
9?ebcl, gri^ 
S'lctDbcrr^ Sibror^ 

Orb, So^n St. 
^apfc, aWas e. Ig. 

^ictfd^, e:. g. 

^ipcr, grau $. 
^4$ublic ;i<tbrar9 
9'lamm, 6^. 
9flc(^cr, S). 
Sril^obc, 91. e. 
IHofc, ebtü. 
S'lubcng, §arr^ 
IRuboIp]^, 3ofct)5 
9lüdl^etm, £ouiS 
©ala, Soui5 
@artoriu3, £ubtDtg 
©ourcnl^auS, S)r. ^mft 
©d^alJtJer, grcb d. 
©d^cucrmann, S^obt. ®. 
©d^mtbt, ST. S:. (5. 
©d^tnibt, ©. 93. 
©d^mtbt, grcb 3W. 
(öcbmibt, S)r. O. 2. 
©d^mibt, m. 05. 
©d^mibt, SEBm. 

©d^ocHfopf, ^^. 

©d^ud^arbt, SWaj 

©d^ul^c, 2Bm. 

©d^ul^, ^enr^ 

©d^ulac ^aul 

©d^tüobcnsföcrcin 

©d^lpcfcr, SBm. 

©icbcl, 5prof. 3. (5. 

©ubcr, $. 

2:cid6, SWa£ 

2:crr^, ¥rof. S)r. 95. <5. 

2^c Slocbifö STmcrican $iftott* 

cal (Society 
^l^iclcn, g. 93. 
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2:umgcmeinbe ©ibliotl^cf 

Ul^rloub, ab. 

SBadfcrbortl^, $. bon 

SBagner, @. ^. 

ffiagncr, gri^ 

SBortburg ^ublifl^mg $oufc 

SBtcncr, S)r. Sllcj. 

SBilb, S)c. ^to. 

SBtjfohj, gcltj b. SB. 

gimmcrmmm, SB. g. 

gtmmcrmann, S)r. ^. ®. 

SelinSK, S)r. 2B. g. tjon 
(2rinctnnati, O. 

9?ippcrt, ©Ott. mfzeb 51. 

2BiIbc & Co., St. e. 
(3S:oIumbta, SWo. 

^e <Biate ©iftorical ©ocict^ of 

SKiffouri 

ß^omforb, 3:c£aS 

ßo^mann, g. $. 
©abcnport, gotoa 

gidc, $on. s:. sr. 

X^umgcmcinbc 

©cnningl^obcn, C 
©c8 E^oincS, ^otüa 

$iftortcaI ©täte 2)cp. 
S) h) a g i o c, äfH d^. 

©d^mibt, SBm. 
©reiben, S)cutfd^Ianb 

Kaufmann, SBül^. 

?lttncfc, ¥crc^ ©. 
e a ft © t. 2 u i 8, 3 n. 

83ct^mattn, 9!obt. 
®ugcne, Orc. 

Unibcrftt^ of Oregon, 
eban^bille, ^nb. 

Sn^e SBilTatb Qihtaxtf 
goreft 5parf, gil. 

5lmil, ©einr. 
gort SBa^ne, 5!nb. 

Tladwi^, ^ermann 



®oetttngcn, S^eutfd^Ib. 
Ägl. Uttiberfttät8^a3ibItot]^e! 

granf fürt am Wflain 
(5täbtif(5e ©ibliotl^ 
grona, ?rof. Sllcjanber 

(äjoibcn, gn. 

emmingo, 3o^n g. 
Oot^a, S)eutfd^Ianb 

$eraogI. ßanbeS*93ibIiotl^c! 
®ranb IHapibS, WHid^. 

griebrid^, 3ul. Sl. 3. 

®retföh)alb, Sommern 
9'lügeus'?ommcrf(5er ©efd^id^tS* 
bcretn 

Hamburg, S^eutfd^Ianb 

5IIog, QTonrab 
Hamilton, O. 

S3cnningl)oben, CE. 
^annober, S)eutfd^Ianb 

ÄgI. ßanbeSbibliotl^ef 
©eibelberg, S)cutfd^Ianb 

Uniberfitäti8*93ibiot]^e! 
©igUanb, gil. 

$örncr, ^ol^n ®. 
$obart, 5Snb. 

©ruebad^, ®eorg 
3|nbtanapoIt3, 5!nb. 

public ßibrar^ 

©tote fiibrar^ 

ÄcIIcr, 3ofe|jl^ 
Sotoa ®tt^, Sotoa 

©tote ^iftorical ©ociet^ 
Sollet, 311. 

©el^ring, fiouiS 
Stl^aca, 92. g). 

ß^orncH Uniberfit^. 
S^itl, ^olftein 

^Qt UniberfitätS^iBibliotl^el 
Äönigöberg i ?r. 

ÄgI. Untberfität8*a3ibItotl^er 
ßeipgig, S)eutfd^Ianb 

$inrid^'S SBud^l^onblung 
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)R a b t f n, SB i S. 

Qtait ^iftorical ©ociet^ of iSBid^ 
confm 
WHanxtotDoc, SB t i^. 

S3aenfd^, ^^il 
WHathutQ, ^eutf^Ianb 

UnberfiiaüSbtbliot)^ 

©trü)^, S5r. (Sari 
a^ilmaufee, SBtS. 
public ßibror^ 
gron!, ©r. Souiß 

JWoIinc, 311. 

^logouer, gri^ 

9{eto ^at>cn, (Sonn, 
gjalc Unibctfit^ ßibrot^ 

»CID g)orI üit^ 
(Sl^ontber of ®tvm.*fimtt. (Som* 

merce 
^iel^I, ®eo. $. 
jlol^rer, a^ 
Jhiblid^, ^tm. (S. 
fiongmann, 5S)r. ®ufL 
Semde & 93üd^ner 
ßol^r, Otto 
Vltisntx, f^. 
public fiibror^ 
©ted^er, (S. & (So. 
©tctgcr, ®mft 
a:^ «mcrican Sctoiffi ^tpori* 

cal ©ociet^ 

9lottDalf, SBiS. 
d^öcl, mcb. Otto 

Cal ^atl, Sir. 
$anfen, $. (S. 

Vcoria, 3II. 
Sobft, ©Ol. 
Äleene, g. 
WoÄtoten, S)r. O. 3. 



^l^tlabelpl^to, $0. 
UntDerfltQ of ^ennf^toonia 
®exman Slmericon ^tft ©ociei^ 
^eutfd^er ^ioniec^^SSereht 

?ofen, ^euifd^Ianb 
Äaifcr SBill^cIm Unibcrfitat 

^rinccton, Fi. 9. 
UntbecfitQ Sibcor^ 

Ouinc^, SS II. 
S3omntann, $Q. 
©ufd6, Iguliuö SB. 
SHd, gri. emma 
(Sl^rift ?16il. 
^etbemonn, 9(. $. 
Rampen, (S. SB. (S. 
a^ol^renfted^er, O. 9(. 
Ocnning, grau $. Ä. 
¥aj)c, 2:. ©. 
Sßubltc 2ibrar4 
«uff, SB. 3. 
fftupp, greb 
©d^ott, grau 3. ». 
©pridf, ^. (S. 

»od 3«Ianb, 3IL 

^ata, 3of. ß. 
©outl^ »cnb, 3nb. 

^cA, gri. (Sara fOl. 
Qpliant, SBaflJ. 

^lic £tbrar^ 
©pringficlb, 3II. 

^iait ^iftorical 2tbrarly 
©t. (S^arlcö, aWo. 

^rcufe, S)r. Zttlfux 
©t. Sou ii^, a^o. 

SPicrcantilc ßibrar^ 

public Sibrar^, 83arr fBron^ 

SBafl^tngion UniberfH^ 
©t. ¥aul, aWinn, 

SWatt, 30«. 
Zoptla, AanS. 

©täte $tftoricaI ©odei^ 
Urbana, SH. 

GJoebel, ^rof. 3ultu» 
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n 1 1 c a, iß. g. SB a f 1^ i n ö 1 n, S). (3S:. 

Onciba ^iftodcol ©octct^ eonötcfe^^ibliotl^cl 

ßac^r/g.«. $. SBtcSbabcn, S)cutf(^Ianb 

(Society of SlmcricanS of ®crman ©• Sftomcr, iBud^l^cmblunö 

«nccpr^ Hernie, 5ß]^il. 
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